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BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1866 
The Oldest Trust Company in Brooklyn 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
More Than $6,000,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES 63 MILLION DOLLARS 


Specializing in Individual and Testamentary Trusts 
for Over Half a Century 


TRUST DEPARTMENT BANKING DEPARTMENT 


All Trust investments are supervised by a The Banking requirements of business 
special committee of the Board of Trustees. concerns and individuals receive the per- 


Suitable securities for each Trust are sonal attention of officers qualified to give 
selected on a basis of safety and market- every consideration consistent with sound 
ability, and are thereafter constantly % 
supervised with respect to changing con- 
ditions affecting them. Interest paid on deposits.. 
Commercial lines of credit. 


banking practice. 


Consultation invited from customers re- “epee: : 
garding their personal investments, and Certificates of Deposit ... 
details of purchase and sale attended to Letters of Credit..... 
on request. Foreign Exchange.... 


Main Office—177 Montague St., Brooklyn 


Bedford Office Bay Ridge Office New York Office 


1205 Fulton Street 7428 Fifth Avenue 26 Broad Street 
at Bedford Avenue at 75th Street at Exchange Place 


Flatbush Office (under construction) corner Church and Ocean Avenues 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
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Temper The Winds Of The Future 


T is within your power to 

temper the winds of the fu- 

ture, so that no matter how 
rudely they may blow, your 
family wil be sheltered finan- 
cially from the buffetings of time 
and circumstance. 


Between your family and the 
hazards of life you can place the 
strength and good counsel of a 
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trust company and the financial 
protection of a trust fund. 


The estate which will some day 
descend to your heirs can be con- 
served by an institution that 
specializes in conservation. 

A brief talk with one of our trust 
officers will put you in possession 
of all the essential facts. Why 
not today ? 


After 25 Years of Careful Service, a New Home—Our Fifth 


As a result of public appreciation 
of our careful and conservative man- 
agement of trust estates, in this 
our 25th Anniversary Year we 
will erect a new building—our fifth 
home. 


Our enlarged quarters will enable 


us better than ever to serve the 
needs of our clients. But whatever 
changes the future may bring in 
growth of business or increased 
financial strength, our policy of con- 
servatism will still be found loyally 
protecting the interests of our 
clients, the same as in the past. 


DETROIT TRUST (COMPANY 


Opposite Post Office, Detroit, Michigan Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
Safe deposit boxes for rent, $4.00 a year and up, Detroit Trust Safe Deposit Company 
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PERSPECTIVE OF PROPOSED $50,000,000 SUSPENSION BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE HUDSON TO CONNECT MANHATTAN WITH NEW JERSEY 


The Joint New York and New Jersey Hudson River Bridge Advisory Committee re 

cently approved an engineers’ report for the construction of the largest suspension 

bridge in the world to span the Hudson River, and which included the above design. 

New Jersey has already appropriated $5,000,000 for preliminary work. The proposed 
bridge will supplement the vehicular tunnel at Canal street 
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CORPORATE FINANCING AND TRUSTEESHIP 


PROTECTION AFFORDED BY FIDUCIARY CONTACTS 


| ROTECTIVE functions and qual- 
ities of public service that inhere in 


| the efficient exercise of corporate 


trusteeship have lately acquired 
new and tremendous significance. Pro- 
nounced and almost revolutionary changes 
are now taking place in the control, the 
wide diffusion of stock ownership and meth- 
ods of financing American corporations. 
This country is entering upon a new eco- 
nomic cycle, attended by hazards as well 
as great opportunities. Practical solutions 
and refinements of fiduciary protection, 
such as afforded by experienced trust com- 
pany administration, seem to have escaped 
attention entirely in current discussions re- 
garding the dangers that reside in the re- 
cent increase in number of large cor- 
porations controlled by minority investment 
and the rapidly growing tendency to dis- 
franchise stock ownerships from direct 
accountability through such devices as non- 
voting stocks, preferred stocks, voting trusts 
and the mystical pyramiding of holding 
companies. 

Opinions differ widely and vigorously as 
to the importance that may be attached to 
Professor Ripley’s indictment against the 
creation of increasing volume of non-voting 
stocks. He asserts that such divorce of 
ownership from management constitutes 


a sinister menace, leading to uncontrolled 
and concentrated power in business, in- 
dustry, production and public utilities. 
There can be no doubt as to the almost 
dramatic sequence of seemingly related hap- 
penings, such as the cautionary signals dis- 
played by the governing board of the New 
York Stock Exchange, the White House 
audiences, covert threats of legislative re- 
prisal, the break in stocks following the re- 
jection of the Nickel Plate merger plan on 
the ground of involving questionable mi- 
nority control, and the suspension of pro- 
jected new issues bearing the non-voting 
clause. : 

Trust companies and banks, as fiduciaries, 
cannot afford to ignore or assume a detached 
attitude toward present fundamental 
changes in corporation financing and in the 
capitalistic structure. They impart new 
meaning and call for a wider acceptance 
of approved instrumentalities of fiduciary 
protection on the part of corporations gen- 
erally, and investment bankers in particu- 
lar, as providing one of the most effective 
means of preventing abuses of control and 
guarding the interests of the investing pub- 
lic. Another important aspect is that which 
grows out of the increasing tendency of pri- 
vate bankers and investment houses to in- 
fringe upon the province of the corporate 
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trustee by assuming functions that expose 
the sound progress of corporate financing 
to far graver dangers than any that Pro- 
fessor Ripley attributes to the emission of 
non-voting stock. 

The opportunity presents itself to attach 
incalculably greater prestige to corporate 
trusteeship if all trust companies and quali- 
fied banks strictly observe the policy of 
refusing to accept appointments as trustees 
under corporate indentures, fiscal or escrow 
agents, transfer agents and registrars unless 
applying corporations comply with stand- 
ards that assure integrity of management, 
fulfillment of obligations and safety to in- 
vesting public. That may sound idealistic, 
but there are trust companies and banks 
that are today and have for generations 
translated such high standards into daily 
practice. Such interpretation of trustee- 
ship would mean that no corporation could 
hope to market its securities that failed to 
meet fiduciary standards squaring with 
public interest. 


? *, °, 
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NON-VOTING STOCK AND 
“INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY” 


ORPORATE trustees, through their 
numerous responsible contacts as 

trustees under corporate indentures, 
fiscal agents, depositaries, transfer agents, 
registrars and other capacities, exert an 
influence in the field of corporate financing 
that extends beyond the mere performance 
of routine and prescribed fiduciary duties. 
Through all the welter of controversy that 
has been raging in the public press and with 
even more animation in private financial 
circles, regarding minority control of large 
corporations through issuance of non-voting 
stocks, preferred stocks and the develop- 
ment of holding companies, the question 
resolves itself into one of preserving sound 
as opposed to purely stock promotional 
management, in the interests of widely 
scattered volume and number of stock- 
holders. Numerous alternatives have been 
suggested to insure the “democratization of 
industry” through stock distribution and at 
the same time preserve control in capable 
hands. It is through publicity, supple- 
mented by reliance upon responsible and 
impartial trusteeship that there is offered 
the best solution for this problem. 


While the duties and legal responsibilities 
of trust companies and banks, as trustees in 
corporate relations, are more limited and 
proscribed than in the case of acting under 
testamentary or voluntary trusts, the 
changes in corporate financing. and stock 
control which are now the subject of such 
wide discussion, opens up a broader field of 
useful service for corporate trustees. If 
banking and issuing investment houses 
exercise due wisdom and care in recognizing 
the fiduciary obligations that attach to 
issues of stock as well as bonds and deben- 
tures, and insist upon having such functions 
performed by trust companies and qualified 
banks, they will have taken a big step 
toward counteracting the dangers of control 
real or prospective, which are now being so 
freely ventilated. Such precautions will allay 
public distrust and avoid federal or state 
legislative inhibitions that may introduce a 
more drastic encroachment of government 
supervision over business. 

“Big business’? and the management of 
our large corporations today are character- 
ized by integrity, ability and a new spirit of 
service to the public, notwithstanding the 
clamor over non-voting stock manipulations 
and the concentration of minority control 
through holding companies. That there is 
actual as well as possibility of greater abuse 
of such controlling stock devices is too ob- 
vious to be questioned. The dominant spir- 
it that governs American business, industry 
and finance today is such, however, as to dis- 
courage the professional or mercenary type 
of investment banker or promoter who seeks 
to put over a big deal for profit or reap 
rewards to which he is not entitled. To 
deny fiduciary facilities to stock promotions 
that violate public interest or deprive the 
various class of stock and security holders 
of equitable rights, is the accepted practice 
of corporate trustees that should contribute 
most effectively to sound financing. 

Publicity is the one most potent factor 
in correcting abuses and preventing unre- 
strained control of corporations. There 
should be no mystery and secrecy as too 
often exists in the operations of holding 
companies. There should be frank and 
frequent statements as to accounts, financial 
position, depreciation and other factors as 
well as standardization of accounting. 


Such policies are today observed by the 


largest and most successful corporations. 
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ENCROACHING UPON THE FIELD 
OF TRUSTEESHIP 


HE time has come when clear lines of 
distinction between investment house 
and fiduciary functions must be 

drawn for the protection of the public and 
to eliminate dangers in corporate financing. 

Coincident with the changing character 
of corporation financing it has become the 
custom of a number of large private banking 
and investment houses, in underwriting and 
preparing new issues of securities for the 
market, to insist that corporate mortgages 
be so drawn that interest and principal, and 
in many cases, the sinking fund shall be 
payable at their offices. The smaller 
houses, emboldened by the success of the 
larger ones and realizing the opportunities 
for profit upon the moneys so handled, have 
not been slow to follow along the same line. 

It is easily conceivable that if such 
practices should become universal that there 
would result a material impairment in the 
earning capacity of financial institutions 
acting as corporate trustees. But far more 
important than the question of earnings, is 
the factor of hazard to security holders in 
the event of financial embarrassment over- 
taking offering houses. 

Private banking and investment houses 
are not required by the corporate indentures 
to segregate and treat as a trust fund the 
moneys they receive for payment of interest 





and principal, for sinking funds and often 
large sums for redemption of obligations that 
mature serially. Of course, they should do 
so; but there is nothing to prevent them 
from mingling such funds with their own 
and using them in the ordinary course of 
their business. In case of trouble it would 
be practically impossible to unscramble such 
funds and have them treated properly as 
trust funds, entitled to payment prior to 
general obligations of the issuing houses. 

Such a condition would not be tolerated 
by a corporate trustee. Although trust 
companies and banks, as corporate trustees, 
are not held responsible from a legal stand- 
point, it is unfailing practice to observe a 
moral responsibility by having the corporate 
indenture so drawn as to afford protection 
to bondholders to the full extent. 

The remedy for this situation, which 
calls for illumination in connection with 
present discussion on methods of corporation 
financing, lies in unanimity of action on the 
part of corporate trustees, not only in New 
York but in all leading cities, notably in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, St. Louis and other cities where 
corporate trustees have local organizations 
to coordinate and preserve the highest 
standards of fiduciary administration. It 
is well known that any issue of securities of 
importance to be readily marketable must 
have a trustee in any one of these centers. 


PASSENGER TERMINAL, - PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANTA ©®9*" PYNNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SYSTEM-: 


GRAHAM -ANSERION rPRogsr ¢ 


WHITE AR CHITECTEW CHICAGO 





ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE OF PROPOSED NEW TERMINAL STATION FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD IN PHILADELPHIA, INDICATING ELABORATE IMPROVEMENTS To BE MADE IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH THE MunNIcipaLity (See page 388) 
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BANKING CONSOLIDATIONS RE- 
SPONSIVE TO ECONOMIC URGE 


EW YORK will soon surpass London 
in size of banking units if the present 

wave of consolidation is sustained. 
Such result would be a logical sequence to 
the transfer of world banking and financial 
supremacy from Europe to the United 
States. Amalgamation of the Chase 
National Bank and The Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank creates two banking 
units in New York with resources each in 
excess of one billion dollars, the absorption 
of the Peoples Trust Company of Brooklyn 
by the National City Bank adding a sub- 
stantial margin to the lead of the latter 
institution. Huge as these aggregations 
are they are still considerably below the 
average of $1,700,000,000 in resources held 
by the “big five” London banks. The 
contrast is more striking when it is shown 
that the five big London banks, with their 
thousands of branches control combined 
resources of $8,450,000,000 or 80 per cent of 
the banking resources of the United King- 
dom, whereas the five largest banks and 
trust companies in New York show com- 
bined resources of $3,750,000,000, or only 
six per cent of this country’s total banking 
power. 

The epidemic of banking consolidation is 
not confined to New York. It is witnessed 
in other large cities of the country and 
is indeed prevalent throughout the world. 
It is a movement that is doubtless respon- 
sive to economic influences that recog- 
nize no geographical boundaries and finds 
its reflex also in the consolidation and 
creation of larger industrial and business 
corporations. At bottom there are motives 
of accommodation to broader financial and 
business requirements as well as advantages 
of economy and efficiency in operation. 

Insofar as the consolidation movement 
may affect trust companies, from the 
fiduciary standpoint, it may be timely to 
emphasize moral as well as legal responsi- 
bilities that reside in their fiduciary obliga- 
tions and which should give pause before 
sacrificing their identity. More than ever 
before there is need for preserving the in- 
individuality of established fiduciary institu- 
tions which accentuate rather than relegate 
their trust business to subsidiary depart- 
mental confines. 


NEW JERSEY PROPOSES ABO- 
LITION OF TAXES ON NON- 
RESIDENTS 

EW JERSEY proposes to take an 
N advanced step in scotching the evil 

of mutiple inheritance taxation by 
granting complete immunity from tax on 
personal property and stock of New Jersey 
corporations held in estates of non-resident 
decedents. A bill has been introduced in 
the New Jersey legislature and is expected 
to pass which repeals the state inheritance 
tax on the stock of New Jersey corporations 
held by non-residents. This provision is 
added to a pending bill which was designed 
to line up New Jersey with New York, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and seven other states which provide for 
reciprocal exemptions on personal property 
of non-resident decedents, saying in effect 
“We will not tax the personal property of 
your decedents if you will refrain from tax- 
ing ours.” 

The New Jersey bill, if enacted, will give 
new impulse to the movement which is 
rapidly assuming a nationwide character 
to clean up the “death tax muddle.” 
Twelve states are now committed to 
reciprocal exemption and ten others are 
committed to the plan which not only 
eliminates inheritance taxes on personal 
property of non-resident decedents but also 
calls for uniform procedure in securing 
general consent or “waivers.” 

The New Jersey action is prompted by a 
desire to remove any further ground for 
criticisms which have been leveled at its 
procedure in dealing with non-resident 
intangibles and also to encourage corpora- 
tions to make that state their domicile. 
By way of reimbursement for loss of revenue 
the New Jersey legislature contemplates 
increasing its inheritance tax rates to take 
up the full amount of the credit allowed in 
the 1926 Federal Estate tax up to 80 per 
cent against the Federal Estate tax for 
death taxes paid the states. 

Another amendment pending in New 
Jersey is designed to place state banks and 
trust companies under the same regula- 
tions as apply to national banks in fiduciary 
capacities, in permitting state banks and 
trust companies to deposit in their own in- 
stitutions moneys held in trust and awaiting 
investment. 
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GARTENLAUB DECISION ON AC- 
CUMULATION OF DISCOUNTS IN 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


N this issue of Trust COMPANIES 

there appears the full text of a 
recent unanimous decision by the 
Supreme Court of California in the 
famous Gartenlaub case, involving the first 
judicial determination of the much debated 
question of accumulation of discounts on 
bonds acquired or purchased below par by 
trustees for trust investment. This de- 
cision has been awaited with keen interest 
by trust companies and fiduciaries through- 
out the country, owing to wide differences 
in avowed theory and established practice 
in handling such investments. In the Gar- 
tenlaub case there was presented for the 
first time in any court the specific question 
of accumulation of discounts on trust in- 
vestments for the benefit of the life bene- 
ficiary, a contention which has aroused fre- 
quent and animated debate in trust com- 
pany councils for a number of years. 

In publishing and commenting upon the 
Gartenlaub decision, the qualification must 
be borne in mind, at this time, that it is 
subject to a motion for rehearing. The fact, 
however, that all the judges of the court 
concurred in the finding, affords reasonable 
expectation that it willstand. In that event 
the decision is bound to command wide 
interest as sustaining methods of account- 
ing and fiduciary procedure in allocating 
profits or income from trust investments, 
consisting of bonds purchased below or 
above par, which have been generally ac- 
cepted by trust companies and justified by 
many years of experience in trust adminis- 
tration. 

The substance of the decision in the Gar- 
tenlaub case is contained in the following 
summary: 

““Accretions to a trust fund resulting from 
the increase in value of the bonds or other 
securities in which its corpus is invested, due 
lo whatever cause, are to be regarded as part 
of the corpus of the trust and not as income 
or revenues or profits to which the life benefici- 
ary is entitled. 

“Whenever bonds are purchased by the 
trustee at a discount the amount of such dis- 
count remains in the hands of the trustee as 
an uninvested part of the corpus of the trust 
estate, and it is the duty of the trustee to make 











a timely investment of the same in other se- 
curities to the interest upon which, as tt ac- 

crues, the life tenant would be entitled and 

thus there would be made up to the beneficiary 

approximately the amount of income which 

she would have received had the original in- 

vestments been in bonds at par; and this is 

all to which, under the express terms of the 

trust, she would be entitled.” 

The Gartenlaub decision, if final, will 
doubtless be acceptable to most trustees as 
confirming fiduciary procedure and clarify- 
ing questions of responsibility that have 
been subject to debate and confusion. Trus- 
tees are generally in accord with the policy 
of amortizing premiums on trust invest- 
ments unless the trust indenture provides 
that the trustee need not amortize, which 
is frequently the case. As to accumulation 
of discounts, and while it is recognized that 
there are some theoretical arguments which 
favor such a course, the practical considera- 
tions outweigh them in the judgment of 
many trustees. As described by a New 
York trust officer, accumulation of discounts 
presupposes that the bonds will be paid at 
maturity, which is not always so. If there 
is any default, in whole or in part, recovery 
of accumulated discounts paid out to bene- 
ficiaries in the form of income would be 
very difficult, and in many cases impossible, 
to obtain. Accumulation of discounts also 
presupposes that the bonds will be held 
until maturity, which is very frequently not 
the case. Other securities are sometimes 
issued in exchange for bonds held in trust on 
account of reorganizations or for other rea- 
sons, and in such events accumulation of 
discounts paid out in the form of income 
to beneficiaries would present further prac- 
tical complications. Expenses of _admin- 

istering trusts would be consider: tbly in- 
creased by such practice. 

It will be recalled that the subject of 
amortization of premiums and accumula- 
tion of discounts on trust investments 
has been frequently discussed, and at 
length, in the columns of Trust Com- 
PANIES. A series of articles on the sub- 
ject by Frederick Vierling, vice-president 
and trust officer of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis, which ap- 
peared in the early part of 1923, were repro- 
duced and were part of the arguments pre- 
sented by counsel for the appellant in the 
Gartenlaub case. 
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PROGRESS OF MC FADDEN 
IN CONGRESS 


ROGRESS of the McFadden branch 
IP| banking bill in the Senate is attended 

with numerous pitfalls and ambus 
cades. Following the passage of the measure 
in the House by an overwhelming vote of 
292 to 90, there appeared plain sailing 
ahead and bright prospects of early enact 
ment when the Senate Committee on Bank 
ing and Currency reported the amended 
bill on March 12. The Senate committee 
changes provided for the repeal of the so- 
called Hull amendments and certain modi- 
fications in regard to limitation of branch 
banking which are intended to placate for- 
midable opposition to the bill as it emerged 
from the House. New obstacles, however, 
arose when the Senate committee amend- 
ments were studied in detail. The most 
serious is the introduction of a “rider” in the 
form of an amendment to clothe the Federal 
Reserve Banks with perpetual charter. 


BILL 


The “rider” is apparently injected to pro- 
vide a basis of bargaining with the House 
conferees on branch bank restrictions. The 
result, however, is to place the whole bank- 
ing bill in jeopardy. It is well known that 
it is the overwhelming sentiment of the 
bankers of the country, as expressed at the 
last American Bankers Association con- 
vention and likewise reflecting the attitude 
of the Federal Reserve Board, that the 
matter of renewing and giving the Federal 
Reserve Banks perpetual charter deserves 
to be dealt with as separate legislation. 

The branch banking provisions of the 
McFadden bill, as rewritten by the Senate 
committee, while making some concessions 
to branch bankers, are quite likely, if en- 
acted, to leave the whole branch banking 
controversy more wide open than before. 
The Hull amendments were eliminated to 
remove the disability on national banks to 
establish branches in such states as might 
pass permissive legislation for state institu- 
tions after the federal law takes effect. 

The most important changes are those 
which allow state institutions to come into 
the Federal Reserve system with such 
branches as they may have at the time of 
the passage of the act and giving the Comp- 
troller of the Currency authority to permit 
national banks to establish branches in 
territory contiguous and within the county 
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in which the home office is located. Similar 
authority is given the Federal Reserve 
Board as to state member banks and trust 
companies. It is as to the provision in re- 
gard to “contiguous territory” that con 
flicting interpretations may arise. 

Aside from branch banking and 
Federal Reserve charter clauses, the other 
provisions of the bill as reported to the 
Senate are not likely to encounter any op- 
position. The provisions which liberalize 
the National Bank Act are commendable, 
but it is regrettable that the original House 
amendments as regards Section 5200 of the 
Revised Statutes, dealing with the loaning 
power of national banks, has not been re 
vised in conformity with the safeguards 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The large number of national bank failures 
during the past four years suggest a tighten- 
ing rather than liberalization of the restric- 
tions on loans to any one individual or in- 
terest. The Federal Government may well 
set an example of conservatism to the states 
in this respect. Likewise, the bill, as it now 
stands is bound to discourage eligible non- 
member state banks and trust companies 
from seeking membership because of the 
granting of super-authority to the Federal 
Reserve Board subjecting state institutions 
to discrimination such as embodied in Regu- 
lation H governing state bank members. 


2, * * 
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TRUST COMPANIES AND STATE 
BANKS AS U. S. DEPOSITARIES 


the 


. inte 
suggested 


HE bill introduced in Congress by 
Chairman McFadden of the House 


Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to designate state banks and 
trust companies, which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System, as depositaries of 
government moneys, deserves favorable 
action. Membership in the Federal Reserve 
System, whether held by national or state 
chartered institutions, should be treated on 
an equality and there should be no dis- 
crimination as at present exists against 
state banks and trust companies. It is not 
only the question of receiving government 
funds on deposit, but the public value which 
attaches to appointment as a Government 
depositary. The removal of such dis- 
criminatory policy will also help to encour- 
age additional eligible membership. 
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WISCONSIN TAX ON GIFTS “IN 
CONTEMPLATION OF DEATH” 
HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
States has rendered a far-reaching 
decision in denying the constitutional 
right of a state to arbitrarily raise, by 
statute, a conclusive presumption that gifts 
made within a certain period of death are 
subject to transfer tax as having been 
‘made in contemplation of death.” The 
decision holds unconstitutional that section 
of the Wisconsin transfer tax law which 
provides that all gifts made within six years 
of death shall be considered for purposes of 
taxation as having been ‘made in con- 
templation of death.” This ruling subjects 
the treasury of Wisconsin to refunds in 
excess of $1,000,000 for taxes collected 
against estates under this provision, as well 
as making uncollectable large sums in pend- 
ing cases. The text of the decision appears 
on page 381 of this issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES. 
This decision reverses the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. The 


appeal was made by the executors of the 
estate of Ferdinand Schlesinger, a resident 
of Wisconsin who, within six years of his 
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death, made four separate gifts aggregating 
$5,000,000 to his wife and three children. A 
lower court in Wisconsin had decided that 
the evidence showed that none of these 
gifts were really made in view, expectation 
or contemplation of death. 

The challenged enactment is contained 
in Section 72.01, clause 3, of the revised 
statutes of 1921 and 1925 of Wisconsin, which 
provides for a tax upon property when the 
transfer was made in contemplation of 
death, and further provides that every 
transfer made within six years prior to the 
death of the grantor of a material part of 
his estate without an adequate valuable 
consideration, shall be construed to have 
been made in contemplation of death. 

As defined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, this Wisconsin enactment 
plainly undertakes to raise conclusive pre- 
sumption, without opportunity for rebuttal, 
that all gifts made within six years were 
made in contemplation of death and to lay 
a graduated inheritance tax upon such gifts 
without regard to actual intent. Such stat- 
utory provision is declared by the Supreme 
Court to constitute a denial of due process 
of law, and denial of equal protection of the 
laws as guaranteed by the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. 


4 


NEW 


ACHIEVEMENT 


March 7, 1926, was the fiftieth anniversary 


\lexander Graham Bell, 


of the grant of the first 
The fiftieth anniversary was signalized by another important achievement in 


telephone patent issued to Dr 


r'ransatlantic communication when the first successful conversations between New York and London were 


conducted by Transatlantic radio telephone at 


the offices of the American Telephone and 


Telegraph 


Company in New York City 


A 
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EFFECT OF WISCONSIN GIFT 
TAX DECISION ON FEDERAL 
ESTATE TAX PROVISION 


HE decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Schlesinger 
case is susceptible to broad interpre- 
tation and acquires additional importance 
because of the amendment in the federal 
estate tax provisions of the 1926 Revenue 
law, section 302 (c) and (d), which pro- 
vides that all gifts or transfers in excess of 
$5,000, made within two years of death, 
without a fair consideration, shall be in- 
cluded in estate, as made in con- 
templation of death. Under previous reve- 
nue acts the presumption was rebuttable 
that all such gifts or transfer of property 
made within two years of death have been 
in contemplation of death. The amend- 
ment in the 1926 law, however, attempts to 
make the provision substantive 
The scope and language of the Supreme 
Court decision in the Schlesinger case ex- 
poses the new provision of the federal 
estate tax to attack on the ground of un- 


TOSS 


constitutionality, and it will doubtless be 


subjected to an early test case. Further 
recent enlightment as to the attitude of the 
United States Supreme Court on the sub- 
ject of taxing gifts is contained in its recent 
decision in the McNeir case, instituted by the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New 
York, wherein the federal gift tax was held 
unconstitutional on the eve of its repeal 
by Congress in the 1926 Revenue Act. 

Taxation of gifts as made “in contempla- 
tion of death” as inheritances first made its 
appearance in the New York statute of 
1892. Subsequently this tax has been ap- 
plied in various forms by all of the states 
except Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Texas 
and Vermont. The Revenue Act first 
added this tax in 1916. A number of states 
provide a period of time, like that in the 
Wisconsin law, although varying in num- 
ber of years, within which presumption 
arises that the transfer was in contempla- 
tion of death. Such presumptions, how- 
ever, have been usually held to be rebut- 
table, except in the Wisconsin appeal. In 
New York the courts first construed the 
phrase as equivalent to a gift causa mortis, 
but subsequently broadened the interpre- 
tation to include gifts inter vives made in 
view of death. 
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EQUITABLE STATE TAXATION 
OF NATIONAL BANKS 


FeetARLY passage by Congress of the bill 
F | providing for equitable state taxation 
~ Of national banks is presaged by its 
recent passage in the Senate and favorable 
report by the House committee on bank- 
ing and currency. Enactment of this mea- 
sure will afford needed relief to national 
banks and validate refunds in a number of 
state jurisdictions. The proposed amend- 
ment is endorsed by both the American 
Bankers Association and the National Tax 
Association. It affects particularly the na- 
tional banks in New York where the Rob- 
inson bill is pending to remove the discrimi- 
nation when the state legislature passed a 
bill taxing ‘“‘moneyed capital,”’ which started 
numerous lawsuits with annulment of half 
of the assessments. 

The bill passed by the Senate offers three 
alternative methods for state taxation of 
national banks, namely (1) taxation of 
shares as formerly; (2) taxation of dividends 
as personal income, and (3) taxation of the 
bank on its net income. The adoption of 
any one of these methods cancels the other 
two. The prime object of the amendments 
is to permit taxation of national banks and 
the dividends to their shareholders to the 
same extent as the state taxes corporations 
and their stockholders upon their dividends 
as personalincome. Only where the taxing 
state adopts the income method for national 
banks may it include national bank divi- 
dends in personal income and only to the 
extent as it includes other corporation 
dividends in taxable personal income. 


% % & 
LEGALIZING PUBLIC UTILITY 

HE committee on banks of the New 

York Assembly has favorably 
electric light and power, gas and telephone 
bonds legal for investment of savings bank 
are sponsored by the State Savings Bank 
Association and also have the approval of 
in the committee bills provides that a cor- 
poration shall not have defaulted in principal 


INVESTMENTS 
I 
i oy . 
reported the bills to make certain 
funds and for trust funds. These measures 
New York trust companies. Revision made 
or interest payments for eight years. 
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NEW YORK LEGISLATIVE BILLS 
AFFECTING FIDUCIARIES 


SIDE from the Robinson bill, which 

has been proposed to take the place 

of the Moneyed Capital Tax, there 
are a number of other tax bills and statutory 
changes pending in the New York legisla- 
ture which immediately affect fiduciaries. 
Introductory 1128 introduced by Assembly- 
man Davison and Introductory 795 offered 
by Senator Mastick attempts to clear up 
the situation with respect to taxability of 
stock dividends under the New York 
Income Tax law. Pursuant to a ruling of 
the Attorney General, stock dividends have 
not been taxed and the forms prepared by 
the State Tax Commission ask as to such 
stock dividends merely for information. 
The proposed bill would not alter this 
situation, except that where stock dividends 
are paid to fiduciaries and the beneficiaries 
are subject to personal income tax, then, such 
stock dividends are to be treated as income. 
The bill is being vigorously opposed except 
as to the first part which makes a positive 
declaration that stock dividends are not in- 


come should be incoporated into the statute. 
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Bills have been introduced to amend 
Sections 359, 358 and 365 of the Tax Law 
by including in gross income unrealized 
profits upon property of a decedent or of a 
donor of a voluntary trust. This bill i 
being vigorously opposed, and it is ser Pe 
stood that the State Tax Commission is 
willing to amend the Law so that the 
principles of the Federal Income Tax Law 
shall be adopted to the end that only 
realized profits shall be taxed to the donee 
or beneficiary in the case of property 
bequeathed or given in kind. 

Other pending bills propose exemption of 
charitable bequests reciprocal as to charities 
of those states which grant like exemption; 
repeal of the Personal Property tax on 
tangible property; authorizing trust com- 
panies to own and conduct safe deposit 
companies; permitting trust companies to 
invest in capital stock of a moneyed cor- 
poration incorporated under the laws of a 
foreign country similar to the right exercised 
by national banks; permitting national 
banks to act as trustee to hold bonds and 
mortgages in parts of which any trustee 
may invest trust funds and facilitating 
merger of national with state banks. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS GO TO SCHOOL 


There was recently instituted a class in parliamentary procedure for the benefit of new members of Congress. 


lone woman in the class is Mrs. 


Julius Kahn, the new member of Congress from California 
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VOTING TRUSTS FOR BANKS 
DECLARED ILLEGAL 


HE Bank of America of New York 
T will appeal to the Appellate Division 

from the recent decision rendered by 
Supreme Court Justice Proskauer in whicl 
the latter declared void the voting trust 
agreement made by the stockholders of the 
bank under which the majority stock was 
vested in three voting trustees. The 
decision acquired additional interest from 
the fact that the voting trust was created 
to defeat purported efforts of outside 
interests to obtain control of the Bank and 
because of the effect upon other New York 
banks and trust companies that maintain 
voting trusts. Inasmuch as the National 
Bank Act is silent on the subject of voting 
trusts it is the opinion that the statutory 
inhibition in New York against voting 
trusts for banks would also apply to 
national banks in this state, in case the 
decision is upheld. A final determination 
of the matter is desirable because of the 
probable effect on a number of other state 
banks and trust companies in New York 


which maintain stock voting trusts, most 
of which were effected before the March 
1925 amendment. 


Justice Proskauer’s decision absolves the 
Bank of America from any improper 
motives, stating that “the invalidity lies 
not in the motive but in the device itself 
as essentially lending itself to improper 
conduct of a quasi-public institution.” The 
Bank of America voting trust agreement 
was made before the date of the New York 
statutory amendment of March, 1925, with- 
drawing banks from the scope of the provi- 
sions of the Corporation Law regulating the 
creation of voting trusts. The agreement 
is held void under common law and the 
Stock Corporation Law. The court held 
that a device which prevents the stock- 
holders from freely electing a board of 
directors, and permits officers and directors 
to control elections, violates the legislative 
scheme. The court indicated by dicta 
that a voting trust agreement at common 
law is prima facie invalid unless formed to 
protect creditors, to afford security for 
loans, or to execute a plan of corporate 
management specified in the agreement 
accessory to a pool, or where the voting trust 
is coupled with an interest in the trustees. 
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FIGHT FOR REPEAL OF ESTATE 
TAX TO CONTINUE 


RGANIZATION has been effected 
among state legislative and taxing 


authorities to continue the campaign 

for repeal of the Federal Estate tax. Al- 
though the 1926 Revenue Act amendments 
practically emasculate the levies under the 
Federal Estate tax by crediting on the tax 
due the amount of taxes paid to the various 
states to the extent of 80 per cent of the 
Federal tax, the movement to compel the 
Federal Government to abandon entirely 
the field of estate taxation has gained new 
momentum. At a meeting of a committee 
composed of speakers of state legislatures, 
held at Washington on March 6, a report 
was adopted recommending to state legis- 
latures that they do not commit themselves 
to the joint inheritance tax levy plan. 
The Internal Revenue Department advises 

that the reduction in Estate tax rates as 
well as the increased exemptions, provided 
in the new Revenue Act are applicable to 
estates of decedents dying after 10.25 a. m., 
Washington, D. C., time Feb. 26, 1926. 
The gift tax is repealed as of Jan. 1, 1926. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SEVENTH 
MID-WINTER TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


N this issue of Trust COMPANIES there 
appear the addresses and summa 

rized discussions at the recent Seventh 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference held recently 
in New York under the auspices of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. This conference, like 
its predecessors, testify to the fact that 
modern trust service is susceptible to con- 
stant expansion into new lines of contact. 
Likewise, there is a continuous striving for 
higher standards of efficiency and useful- 
ness in administration. Particularly in- 
structive were the papers and discussions 
relating to life insurance trusts, the advis- 
ability of developing facilities for handling 
receiverships, improvement in relations with 
the bar, the writing of better wills, the en- 
listment of directors and staff personnel 
in selling trust service and the methods of 
conducting new business and advertising 
campaigns. 


























IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE REVENUE ACT OF 1926 
AFFECTING FIDUCIARIES IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


NUMEROUS SUBSTANTIVE AND CLARIFYING AMENDMENTS 









JOHN M. MURPHY 


Assistant Treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, in charge of Income Tax Department 


(EpiTor’s Note: I/t is essential that trust companies and banks as fiduciaries should 
familiarize themselves with numerous changes in the 1926 Revenue Act which affect the 
administration of estates and trusts. Aside from repeal of the gift tar, reduction in 
surtax rates, material revision in the estate tax and the welcome relief afforded from 
publicity provisions in the old law, the 1926 measure comprehends many changes that are 
vital to the management of estates and voluntary as well as testamentary trusts. These 
relate chiefly to ascertaining gains and losses, insurance proceeds and bequests, install- 
ment sales of property, deductions, returns and exemptions, tax deficiencies and appeals, 
refunds, collections, retroactive reductions, transfers in contemplation of death and nu- 
merous administrative changes in the income dnd estate tar sections. Vr. Murphy's an- 
alysis should be of timely value to our readers.) 
















HE Revenue Bill of 1926. to which law has corrected this apparent error by a 
President Coolidge affixed his signa- Provision of Section 204-a which makes it 
ture on February 26. is one of the Clear that where, after December $1, 1920, 







most comprehensive tax measures ever property is transferred by a grantor into a 
framed by Congress. It is the purpose of this revocable trust and is sold by the trustee 







article to point out to readers of Trust Com- 
PANIES some of the more important changes 
from the old law which have features of 
special interest to trust companies and banks 










as fiduciaries. The passage of the measure 
was effected in a remarkably brief time, as 
revenue legislation goes, and its progress was 
marked by a bitter struggle between contend- 
ing factions in Congress. Reduction of the 










surtax rates, the proposed repeal of the es- 
tate and gift taxes, and elimination of the 
obnoxious publicity provisions in the old law, 
were probably the most serious bones of con- 
tention. There were many other points that 


cl AM Ae 


created discussion and the passage of the 





bill in its final form was the result of a 









series of obvious compromises. The law con 


tains innumerable new provisions affecting 
all classes of taxpayers, which, however, are 
not within the scope of this analysis. 





Gain or Loss 







Under the Revenue Act of 1924—probably 
due to an oversight—the fair market value 
of property at the time of its transfer into 
a revocable trust, was allowed as the basis 
for determining gain or loss upon the sale, 
rather than the cost of the property. The new 
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JOHN M. MurprpHy 


Assistant Treasurer Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
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after December 31, 1924, the gain or loss 
shall be determined as if the property had 
been sold by the grantor himself. 

Section 202-b of the Revenue Act of 1926 
provides that in determining gain or 
from the disposition of property, the basis 


loss 


shall be diminished by the amount of the 
deductions for exhaustion, wear and tear, 
obsolescence, amortization and _ depletion 


which, since its acquisition, have been “al- 
lowable” in respect of the property under the 
1926 Act or prior income tax laws. This 
marks a departure from the requirements of 
the Revenue Act of 1924, wherein it was pro- 
vided that the basis for determining gain or 
should be reduced by the above-men- 
tioned deductions which, since the acquisi- 
tion, had been “allowed.” By using the term 
“allowable” instead of the term “allowed,” 
the new law compels an adjustment for all 
such deductions with respect to the property, 
even though the taxpayer did not take ad- 
vantage of them in prior income tax returns. 
Furthermore, if the taxpayer acquired the 
property before March 1, 1913, and the basis 
for determining gain or loss is not the fair 
market value as of such date, he is obliged 
to diminish the basis by the amount of de- 
preciation, obsolescence, and depletion “actu- 
ally sustained” March 1, 1913. For 
example, if the taxpayer found that the cost 
was higher than the March 1, 1913 value, 
the cost would be the basis for determining 
gain or loss. This might give the taxpayer 
too high a basis for determining gain or loss, 
and, accordingly, he will now be obliged to 
make adjustments for depreciation, obsoles- 
cence, and depletion “sustained” the 
date of purchase. 


loss 


before 


since 


Capital Gains and Losses 

A change in the law covering the applica- 
tion to gifts of the capital gain and loss pro- 
vision will be found in In de- 
termining whether or not property received 
by gift after December 31, 1920 has been held 
for two years, the law provides that the 
period for which the property was held by 
the donor shall be added to the period dur- 


Section 208. 


ing which the property was held by the 
donee. If the two periods amount to more 
than two years, the property will be re- 


garded as a capital asset and the capita 
and loss provision will then apply. 


gain 


Insurance Proceeds and Bequests 
Another change, principally for the sake 
of clarity, is found in Section 213-b relative 
to the exemption of proceeds of insurance 
policies. The 1926 Act provides that amounts 
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received under a life insurance contract paid 
by reason of the death of the insured, 
whether in a single sum or in installments, 
shall be exempt from tax. If, however, such 
amounts are held by the insurer under an 
agreement to pay interest thereon, the inter- 
est payments must be included in gross in- 
come. Under the former law, the proceeds 
of all life insurance policies paid upon the 
death of the insured were exempt. The 
change in the law was made in order to pre- 
vent the exemption of earnings on a policy 
in case the amount payable under it is placed 
in trust upon the death of the insured and 
the earnings thereon paid. 

Under the prior Act, a return of premiums 
paid under a life insurance, endowment, or 
annuity contract, was exempt only when paid 
to the insured. As it was the purpose of 
Congress to grant to the various persons to 
whom the payments were made an exemption 
of an amount their proportionate 
shares of the premiums paid, the 1926 Act 
now provides that amounts (other than pay- 
ments by reason of the death of the insured 
and interest thereon) received under a life 
insurance, endowment, or annuity contract 
shall be exempt from tax. If such amounts, 


equal to 


when added to those received before the 
taxable year under the contract, exceed the 
aggregate premiums or consideration paid, 
whether or not paid during the taxable year, 
then the excess must be included in gross 
income. When there is a transfer for a 


valuable consideration, by assignment or 
otherwise, of a life insurance, endowment, 
or annuity contract, or of any interest there- 
in, only the actual value of the considera- 
tion and the amount of the premiums and 
other sums subsequently paid by the trans- 
feree are exempt from tax in the cases men- 
tioned in this and in the preceding para- 
graph. 

The Revenue Act of 1924 and prior laws 
exempted from income tax the value of 
property acquired by gift, bequest, devise or 


descent. The new law has changed the 
word “descent” to “inheritance,’ Congress 


having felt that the latter term more accu- 
rately covered both real and personal prop- 
erty. 
Installment Sales of Property 

Since the decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals in the Appeal of B. B. Todd, Inc., 
and in two other wherein the Board 
held that the installment method of reporting 
income was not authorized under earlier 
acts, there has been a demand for some pro- 
vision in the law expressly allowing the tax- 


cases, 








payer to report income on an _ installment 
basis. This basis allows the reporting each 
year of that proportion of the installment 
payments actually received during the year 
which the total profit realized or to be real- 
ized when the payment is completed, bears 
to the total contract price. Wherever pos- 
sible an estate or trust will so dispose of its 
real estate as to result in an early full pay- 
ment at the best obtainable price; neverthe- 
less, it is often possible to sell such holdings 
only on an installment basis, that is, under a 
contract allowing payments which are nu- 
merous but of small amount and which ex- 
tend over a considerable period of time. 

Under the new law, the income derived 
from a sale of property may be reported on 
an installment basis by a dealer in personal 
property sold on the installment plan. This 
basis may also be used by a person making 
a casual sale or other casual disposition of 
personal property for a _ price exceeding 
$1,000, or by a person disposing of real prop- 
erty, if in either case the initial payments do 
not exceed one-fourth of the purchase price, 
“initial payments” being defined in the stat- 
ute as payments received in cash or property 
other than evidences of indebtedness of the 
purchaser during the taxable period in which 
the sale is made. The provision covering 
personal property is probably not of as much 
interest to fiduciaries as that covering in- 
stallment sales of real estate. Taxpayers 
selling real estate may now report payments 
upon the installment plan in some cases 
where this method was not permissible un- 
der Treasury regulations in force prior to the 
enactment of the 1926 Act. Apparently it 
may be used by a taxpayer, irrespective of 
whether the obligations assumed by the pur- 
chaser have a fair market value, provided 
the initial payments are not in excess of one- 
fourth of the purchase price. Under the 
regulations covering previous laws, the in- 
stallment method of reporting income from 
the sale of real estate was usually allowed 
only in case the obligations of the purchaser 
could not be regarded as having a fair mar- 
ket value. 

If the initial payment is greater than 
one-fourth of the purchase price, in the case 
of casual sales of personal property for a 
price in excess of $1,000, or in the case of 
sales of real property, the installment method 
cannot be used. Obligations of the purchaser 
received in addition to the initial payments 
are to be treated as the equivalent of cash 
if they have a fair market value, and the 
excess of the initial payments plus the fair 
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market value of such obligations over the 
cost of the property is to be reported in the 
year in which the sale is made. If the 
initial payments exceed one-fourth of the 
purchase price but the obligations assumed 
by the purchaser have no fair market value, 
then the seller is not obliged to report any 
profit from the transaction until he has re- 
covered the cost of the property. If the tax- 
payer has paid taxes in the years 1916 to 
1924, inclusive, in excess of those he would 
have paid if he had been allowed to use the 
installment basis heretofore explained, he is 
allowed a credit or refund for each such 
year by Section 1208, but it can only be 
made within the statutory period of limita- 
tions. In case this period has expired, the 
taxpayer may procure refunds only if claims 
were properly filed within the time pre- 
scribed therefor. 


Deductions 

Under the regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment in force prior to the passage of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, depreciation of the 
physical properties of an estate or trust, 
such as buildings used for rental purposes, 
was not ordinarily deductible. The fiduciary, 
it is true, could take an adequate deduction 
for depreciation of business property of the 
estate or trust, provided the estate or trust 
had net income taxable to it as an entity, 
but it was held that depreciation was a charge 
against the corpus which did not affect the 
income of the life tenant. While it reduced 
the value of the corpus, depreciation was 
not deductible by the remainderman, since 
he had not fallen into possession of his es- 
tate and had derived no income from the 
property. The Revenue Act of 1926 undertakes 
to correct this situation, Section 214-a (8) 
providing that, in the case of improved real 
estate held by one person for life with re- 
mainder to another, the deduction for ex- 
haustion, wear and tear of property used in 
the trade or business, and obsolescence, shall 
be equitably apportioned between the life 
tenant and the remainderman under the 
rules and regulations prescribed by the com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secretary. 

Reference has been made in a preceding 
paragraph to installment sales of property. 
In the case of a casual sale or other casual 
disposition of real property, Section 214-a 
(11) permits, as a deduction, a reasonable al- 
lowance for future expense liabilities, in- 
curred under the provisions of the contract 
under which the sale or other disposition was 
made, under regulations to be prescribed. A 
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bond will be required in a sum not less than 
the estimated tax liability, computed without 
the benefit of the deduction. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the statute of limitations has 
run against the collection of taxes in other 
the taxpayer will be obliged to pay 
any tax which has become due and payable 
because of the fact that amounts so allowed 
as a deduction were not actually expended 
in carrying out the contract. 


Cases, 


Trusts for Benefit of Employees 


Section 219-f covering trusts created for 
the benefit of employees is the same as the 
corresponding section of the 1924 Act, ex- 
cept that the new law has made the provi- 
sion applicable to pension plans, as well as 


to stock bonus and profit-sharing plans. 


Withholding Requirements 

The rate of withholding of the tax on in- 
terest on “tax-free” covenant bonds is still 
2 per cent for taxpayers entitled to have tax 
paid for them at the source by the debtor 
corporation. In the case of a citizen or resi- 
dent entitled to receive such interest, the 
withholding is at the rate of 1% per 
instead of 2 per cent if such person files 
with the withholding agent not later than 
February 1st, a signed notice in writing that 
his net income in excess of the credits pro- 
vided in Section 216 does not exceed $4,000. 
This provision may save the debtor corpora- 
tion from the necessity of paying : 
tax for an individual 
sufficient to reach the 


cent 


needless 
whose income is not 
3 per cent normal tax 
rate, but it is difficult to see how it will be 
any easier to get individuals to file the re- 
quired than it is to procure Form 
1001-B from a non-resident alien individual 
who is not subject to tax on account of his 
income being less than his personal exemp- 
tion. 

Non-resident alien individuals and foreign 
non-resident partnerships are subject to with- 
holding of tax at the rate of 5 per cent in- 
stead of 6 per cent; if 6 per cent has 
already been withheld for the years 1925 or 
1926, the difference of 1 per cent is to be 
refunded by the withholding agent. The 5 
per cent rate applies to any income of such 
taxpayer as is subject to withholding, ex- 
cept interest on “tax-free” covenant 
The rate of tax in the for- 
eign corporations, not having an office or 
place of business within the United States 
and not engaged in therein, is 15 
per cent for the year 1925, and 13% per cent 
for the year 1926. The new law provides, 
however, that on payments made before the 


notice 


bonds. 


case of a 


business 
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passage of the Revenue Act of 1926, the 
withholding agent need not deduct more than 
12% per cent, the rate then in force. This 
puts it up to the foreign corporation to make 
a return and pay the remaining % per cent 
of the tax. On payments after the 
passage of the Act, the course, is 
13% per cent. 


made 
rate, of 


Returns and Exemptions 
The provisions covering returns of fidu- 
ciaries are virtually the same as under the 
old law, except that where returns were re- 
quired in the case of $1,000 or 
more, the amount requiring a return is 
$1,500. This, of due to the fact 
that estates and trusts, as well as non-resi- 
dent aliens, are now allowed a_ personal 
exemption of $1,500 instead of $1,000. 
Where returns of information 
merly required in the 
$1,000 or more, they are 


incomes of 
now 


course, is 


were for- 
payments of 
only 


ease of 
now necessary 
if the payment equals or exceeds $1,500. 
Tax Deficiencies and Appeals Therefrom 
The made in the 
income tax section of the law are so numer- 


ous that it is impossible here even to sum- 
marize them. 


administrative changes 


The provisions of Sections 273 
to 276 covering the assessment and collection 
of deficiencies, the filing of appeals with the 
Board of Tax Appeals, the conferring of 
jurisdiction on the Board to hear and deter- 
mine appeals, are very important, but are 
altogether too lengthy to discuss here in de- 
tail. Briefly, however, if the taxpayer 
has received from the Treasury Department 
a notice of a tax, he may 
file a petition with the Board of Tax Appeals 
for a redetermination of the 
any time within sixty 
was mailed. Unless the taxpayer 
filed a and certain 
mentioned in 
ment of a 


deficiency in his 


deficiency, at 
days after the notice 

has 
other 


waiver, except in 


cases Section 


274-a, no assess- 
respect of the tax 
imposed by the new law and no distraint or 
proceeding in court for its collection may be 
made, begun, or prosecuted, until he has: re- 
ceived notice of the deficiency, nor until the 
expiration of the sixty day period, nor, if he 
has filed a petition with the Board of Tax 
Appeals, until the decision of the Board has 
become final. 

The Board is vested 
redetermine the correct 
ciency and to decide whether any penalties 
or additions to the tax should be 
if they are claimed by the Commissioner at 


deficiency in 


with jurisdiction to 
amount of the defi- 


assessed, 


or before the hearing. Provision is also made, 


in Section 1001, for review of decisions of 
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the Board of Tax Appeals by a Circuit Court 
of Appeals or by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. Unless a petition is 
filed within the prescribed time, the de- 
ficiency, of which the taxpayer has been noti- 
fied, is to be assessed and must be paid upon 
notice and demand from the collector. Cer- 
tain additions to the tax, in the nature of 
penalties, are made in cases where the defi- 
ciency is due to negligence or other fault of 
the taxpayer. Interest, too, at the rate of 
1 per cent per month is usually added, but 
the law provides in Section 276-c that for 
any period an estate is held by a fiduciary 
appointed by order of a court of competent 
jurisdiction or by will, interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum shall be collected 
in lieu thereof. 


Limitations on Assessment and Collection of 
Taxes 


Section the amount of any 
income tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 
1926 must be assessed within three years af- 
ter the return was filed. Such taxes imposed 
by the Revenue Acts of 1921 and 1924 must 
be assessed within four after the re- 
turn Was filed, and those imposed by the 
Act of August 5, 1909, the Act of October 3, 
1913, and the 1916, 1917 and 1918 Acts, and by 
any such Act as amended, must be assessed 
within five after the filing of the re- 
turn. In the case of income received during 
the lifetime of a decedent, the law provides 
in Section 277-a that the tax shall be as- 
sessed, and any proceeding in court without 
for the thereof shall 
be begun, within one year after written re- 
quest therefor submitted (filed 
after the return is by the executor, 
administrator, or other fiduciary 
ing the estate of the decedent, but not 


or 


Under 26 ¢-A, 


years 


years 


assessment collection 


has been 
made ) 
represent- 
after 
the expiration of the period prescribed in the 
statute. 


Refunds and Credits 


The time within which refund claims may 
be filed under the Revenue Act of 1926 is 
prescribed by Section 284. The claim must 
ordinarily be filed for any tax imposed by 
the new law within three from the 
time of payment. The time, is, of course, 
extended if a waiver has filed and 
in certain other cases outlined in this section. 


years 


been 


Jeopardy Assessments 
Congress has made provision in Section 279 
for a number of cases in which the collection 
of the tax may be jeopardized by delay. Sub- 
division (k) of this section provides that no 
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claim in abatement shall be filed in respect 
of any assessment made after the enactment 
of the 1926 Act in respect of income, 
war-profits, or excess-profits 


any 
tax. 


Provisions Effectuating the Collection of Tax 
in Case of Transfer of Taxpayer’s Assets 


Sections 280, 281 and 
Act of 1926 were designed to 
ernment in the collection of taxes which, 
experience has heretofore shown, are prac- 
tically impossible to recover. Thus, Section 
280 covers assessment and collection of taxes 
in cases in which a taxpayer's assets—after 
the accrual of his tax liability have been 
wholly or partially disposed of. Heretofore, 
in such cases, the Government was virtually 


282 of 


the Revenue 


aid the Gov- 


obliged to sue to recover a sum due. 

The purpose of Section 281, which specifi- 
cally covers the assessment and collection of 
taxes against fiduciaries, is to make it certain 
that the Treasury Department will have some 
whom it may mail a notice of defi- 
ciency tor the purpose of fixing a tax lia- 
bility. Section 282, covering bankruptcy and 
receiverships, attempts to remedy the defects 
of the old law which did not definitely pro- 
vide for the and collection of 
taxes during and receivership. 

All of the three above-mentioned sections 
should be carefully studied, as it is not pos- 
sible here to attempt any analysis of their 
provisions. 


one to 


assessment 
bankruptcy 


Final Determination and Assessments 

Section 1106-a provides that the bar of the 
statute of limitations against the United 
States, as well as against the taxpayer, in 
respect of any internal revenue tax shall not 
only operate to bar the remedy, but shall 
likewise: extinguish the liability. No credit 
or refund is allowable the taxpayer 
has overpaid his tax and no collection may 
be made unless he has underpaid it. If the 
taxpayer, after determination and assessment, 
has paid any tax or penalty or accepted any 
abatement, credit, or refund and has agreed 
with the Commissioner in writing that the 
determination and assessment shall be final, 
the case may not be reopened nor may any 
determination or assessment be modified by 
the Government. Moreover, no suit, action, 
or proceeding to annul, modify, or set aside 
the determination may be entertained by any 
court of the United States. This, of course, 
not apply upon a showing of fraud 
or misrepresentation of fact. 


unless 


does 


Estate and Gift Tax Changes 
Of special interest to fiduciaries are the 
changes made in the estate and gift tax pro- 
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visions of the Federal Law. The Revenue 
Act of 1926, in lieu of the tax imposed by 
Title III of the Revenue Act of 1924, im- 
poses, upon the transfer of the net estate of 
every decedent dying after the passage of the 
law on February 26, an estate tax at gradu- 
ated rates ranging from 1 per cent on the 
‘first $50,000 of ‘the net estate, to 20 per cent 
on the portion of the net estate in excess of 
$10,000,000. While, as a matter of fact, there 
are a number of important changes in the 
law, in substance the 1926 Act virtually 
amounts to a reenactment of the provisions 
of the 1924 Act. The exemption has been 
raised to $100,000, so that estates under that 
amount are not now subject to tax. 

The estate tax is to be credited with the 
amount of any estate, inheritance, legacy, or 
succession taxes actually paid to any state, 
territory, or to the District of Columbia, in 
respect of any property which is included in 
the gross estate. This credit, however, is lim- 
ited to 80 per cent of the tax imposed, and 
it includes only those taxes actually paid, 
credit for which was claimed within three 
years after filing the Federal estate tax re- 
turn. 


Retroactive Reduction in Estate and Gift 
Taxes 

Section 322, by amending Section 301 of 
the Revenue Act of 1924, has imposed a re- 
troactive tax upon the transfer of estates of 
decedents who have died between the passage 
of the 1924 Act on June 2, 1924, and the 
passage of the new law on February 26, 1926. 
The rates, with a maximum of 25 per cent, 
are all substantially lower than those hereto- 
fore imposed by the 1924 Act, with its maxi- 
mum rate of 40 per cent, and are identical 
with the rates in force under the Revenue 
Act of 1921. The effect of this change, there- 
fore, is to make the lower rates imposed by 
the 1921 Act continuously effective from No- 
vember 23, 1921, to February 26, 1926. If the 
tax has paid a 
that now imposed by the retroactive rates, 
a refund will be made without the allowance 
of interest. It should be borne in mind in 
this connection that the exemption allowed 
under the 1924 Act, as thus amended, remains 
at $50,000, the $100,000 exemption applying 
only in the case of decedents dying after the 
passage of the new law on February 26, 1926. 

In addition to the above-mentioned reduc- 
tion in the estate tax rates, the new law has 
repealed the tax on gifts inter vivos, the re- 
peal being effective as of January 1, 1926. 
It has also made a retroactive cut in the 
gift tax by applying the same rates to gifts 
made between January 1, 1924, and December 


heretofore been in excess of 
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31, 1925, inclusive, as were in force for estate 
tax purposes under the Revenue Act of 1921. 
Refund without interest will be made of any 
gift tax paid in excess of the tax retroac- 
tively imposed. 


Gross Estate 

now includes the entire in- 
terest of the decedent at the time of his 
death in all his property. Under the 1924 
Act, the gross estate was determined by in- 
cluding the interest of the decedent at the 
time of his death in all classes of property 
which, after death, was subject to the pay- 
ment of the charges estate and 
the expenses of its administration, and was 
subject to distribution as part of his estate. 
This change was the interest of 
certainty. 


Gross estate 


against his 


made in 


Transfers in Contemplation of Death 

Under prior estate tax laws, If a gift or 
transfer of property, in 
was made without a 
within two years prior to 
death, it was deemed to have been made 
in contemplation of death, unless the con- 
trary could be shown, and the gift or trans- 
fer was included in the gross estate, 


trust or otherwise, 
fair consideration and 
the decedent’s 


In such 


cases there was merely a rebuttable presump- 


tion that the gift was made in contemplation 
of death, and the taxpayer was frequently 
able to overcome it. Congress felt that the 
elimination of the gift tax would make this 
provision even more difficult to enforce. <Ac- 
cordingly, the 1926 Act provided that 
where, within two years prior to death, 
but after the enactment of the law, the dece- 
dent, without a full and adequate considera- 
tion in money or money’s worth, has made a 
transfer of his property or of any interest 
therein, and the aggregate value at the time 
of his death of the property or interest so 
transfered to any one person exceeds $5,000, 
the transfer, to the extent of such excess, 
shall be presumed to have been made in con- 
templation of death. 

Under the Revenue Act of 
transfers for an inadequate 
made in contemplation of the 
decedent or intended to take 
session or enjoyment, at or 


has 


1924, certain 
consideration 
death of the 
effect in pos- 
after his death, 
were subject to tax in their entirety, no al- 
lowance being made for the amount of the 
inadequate consideration. The Revenue Act 
of 1926 has attempted to remedy this situa- 
tion by requiring the inclusion, in the gross 
estate, of only the excess of the fair market 
value of the property at the time of the 
decedent’s death, over the value of the inade- 
quate consideration. 
(Continued on page 449) 





RELATIONS OF NEW YORK CALL LOAN MARKET TO 
AMERICAN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


SIGNIFICANCE ATTACHING TO CURRENT PUBLICATION OF OUTSTANDING 
BROKERS’ LOANS 


E. H. H. SIMMONS 
President of the New York Stock Exchange 


(Eprror’s Note: Considerable discussion and some surprise was caused by the recent 
publication of initial compilations of total volume of brokerage loans on collateral security 
outstanding in New York City, based on the inauguration of periodical publication of 
reports by the Federal Reserve Bank and by the New York Stock Exchange. The totals, 
although at some variance owing to differences in makeup, exceeded all estimates. The 
jirst report of the New York Stock Exchange as of January ‘30, placed the total borrow- 
ings of its members at $3,513,174,154, while the report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, placed combined time and demand loans on collateral of 61 city member banks 
to dealers and brokers at $3,098,192,000. The following discussion of the functions of the 
New York security and call loan markets shows that the large totals reflect increase in 
volume of outstanding and listed securities, increase in values and change in policy of 
corporations to obtain their working capital through sale of securities rather than through 
recourse to bank loans and advances.) 


N important service to American change, while the New York Stock Exchange 

banking and business generally is the members obtain loans from sources other 

call loan market on security collat- than member banks of the Federal Reserve 
eral whose present-day development has been Bank of New York. Nevertheless, indications 
possible only through the existence of the are not lacking that the regular publication 
New York Stock Exchange. It is timely to of these two separate compilations as to 
discuss security collateral loans, because of brokers’ loans will in the future provide a 
the recent step taken by the Federal Reserve fairly adequate indication, not only as to the 
Bank of New York and the New York Stock actual total of such loans outstanding, but 
Exchange, to cooperate in making public the also the useful economic functions of such 
approximate amount of outstanding broker- loans as a stabilizing factor in American 
age loans. Much of the confusion of thought finance and industry. 
which apparently exists regarding brokers’ 
loans has been due to the lack of definite Liquid Market and Useful Employment of 
and authoritative current figures of their Bank Funds 
amounts. It is to remedy this situation as 
far as possible that such cooperation has 
been resolved upon in collecting for the first 
time and making public the total figures from 
both lenders and borrowers in New York. 


The work of distributing securities per- 
formed by members of the Stock Exchange 
requires the use of bank credit in much the 
same way that the distribution of any other 
kind of property does. Members of the Ex- 

The resulting figures which have since ap- change obtain credit through what are 
peared in the press, have very naturally re- known as time and eall loans. The time 
vealed the fact realized by many of us all loan, as its name implies, is made for 30 
along, that the separate compilations as to days, 60 days or some other fixed period of 
brokers’ loans made by the Federal Reserve’ time, and at a fixed rate of interest. Call 
Bank of New York and by the New York or demand loans, however, are made for the 
Stock Exchange are gathered on a different day only, and their rate may be, and often 
basis, and therefore very naturally do not is, readjusted each day. The broker who 
coincide. For the member banks of the obtains a time or call loan delivers to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York make lender security collateral whose market value 
loans to security brokers and dealers other exceeds the face of the loan by 20 to 35 per 


than members of the New York Stock Ex- cent. The lender can also require the bor- 
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rower to substitute for desirable 
securities in the collateral, or to increase the 
total amount of collateral securing the loan. 

Since in New York the bulk of security 
collateral on which money is borrowed repre- 
sents listed on the New York Stock 
is at practically all times per- 
fectly liquid and salable, and the lender has 
the privilege of selling it in the 


more 


less 


issues 


Exchange, it 


ease bor- 


rower does not speedily furnish more or 
better security collateral on demand to pro- 
tect the loan. It is a fair statement that no 


safer investment for banks exists than these 
security collateral loans, and that losses en 
tailed by them have long been inconsiderable 
compared with practically any other form of 
short-term American investment. 
Due to their safety, these loans have enjoyed 
a natural 


banking 


and a 


steadily increasing popu 
larity among American banks all over the 
United States for many years. Moreover, 
the banking funds thus liberated through the 
stock market haye enabled the swift and 
constant financing of corporate business en- 


terprise in America. One highly important 
factor in the amazing rise of American com 
merce and industry during the past 25 or 30 


years, has been the ready funds available 
for issuing and distributing new security 


issues in Wall Street. 


Natural Balance Wheel to Banking and 
Business 

Before the advent of the Federal Reserve 
System, the call loan market afforded prac- 
tically the only liquid and centralizing fac- 
tor in the American market. When 
depressions came American banks sta- 
bilized their positions to a large extent by 
ealling their loans in Wall Street. In this 
way the burden of stabilizing American bank- 


money 
on, 


ing, and American business generally, was 
in the last analysis thrust upon the New 
York Stock Exchange security market. The 


system was far from ideal in and of itself, 
yet for many years the call loan market con- 
stituted the greatest single stabilizing factor 
that there was in the American money mar- 
ket. 

The establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System has, of course, taken much of this 
undue burden off the Stock Exchange mar- 
ket, by providing rediscount facilities for 
American banks where commercial papers, 
bills and other commercial short-term bank- 
ing investments can be exchanged for cash. 
Nevertheless, as I will presently point out, 
even after the development of the Federal 
Reserve System, the call loan market has 
proved a most valuable and important fac- 
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tor of stability, particularly in times of pres- 
sure and strain. One of the great advan- 
tages of call loans on security collateral has 
regularly been that the collateral represented 
is what I have called a surplus commodity. 
Thus, as I have already 
collateral loans have been a sort of national 
surplus which could be drawn upon 
effectively and beneficially. Under prosper- 
ity call usually increased, 
their deflation at the first 


remarked, security 
very 


loans have vet 


indications of com 
mercial or industrial depression has regularly 
lightened the deflation to 


check of business 


itself. In consequence, the alternate rise and 
fall of security collateral loans has regu 
larly proved a natural balance wheel to 


American banking and American business. 


Susceptible to Constructive Criticism 


The security collateral call loan market 
has had and still has many critics. Un- 
doubtedly certain of its aspects—as, for ex- 
ample, its ever-changing interest rates—are 
a proper subject for constructive criticism 
and suggestions. Yet it will not do for us 
to overlook the great compensating serv- 


ices which the call loan market has long ren- 
dered to American | 
to apply to the call market canons of 
criticism which are not applied to other 
forms of banking investments also. 


usiness and finance, or 


loan 


Some critics of our call loan system have, 
for example, made the accusation that these 
loans are not really demand loans, since they 
could not all be called at While un- 
doubtedly catastrophe would follow any at- 
tempt to liquidate all the call 


once, 


loan market 


at one time, we must be careful in such 
matters not to counsel perfection simply to 
the call loan market. If every depositor in 
an American bank should call at once for 
the payment of his deposits in gold, we all 
realize that catastrophe would also follow. 


Yet nobody thinks of using this entirely theo- 
retical case as a criticism of modern deposit 
banking. The call market, if it 
progress, of course keen and unspar- 
ing criticism. But it is entirely too impor- 
tant a factor in our financial organization 
today to remain a matter of public misun- 
derstanding or a subject for any but the most 
thoroughgoing and impartial 
analysis. 


loan is to 


needs 


criticism and 


Loan Market National in Scope 
Hitherto the total amount of money in- 
volved in security collateral loans—and espe- 
cially that part devoted to brokerage loans— 


has been a subject of conjecture rather than 
definite knowledge. Owing to the fact that 
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the nation’s leading security market is lo- 
cated in New York, a considerable proportion 
of loans on security collateral are made there, 
and the collateral is held there. Neverthe- 
less the time and call loan markets are na 
tional in their scope. 
terior banks send a 


The thousands of in 
large aggregate amount 
of money to New York to be loaned on se- 
curity collateral, while the loans made in 
New York are contracted in behalf of insti- 
tutions and individuals located all over the 
United States. 


International Aspects of New York Money 
and Security Markets 

There is an international aspect of the 
which the Stock Exchange regu 
performs in stabilizing American busi 
conditions, which emphasis 
at this time. Until approximately 1915 
or 1916, the United States was a debtor na 
tion internationally. We regularly imported 
capital from and in consequence 
many of the transactions 
by the tremendous upbuilding of American 
industry occurred not on the New York Stock 
Exchange, but on the stock exchanges of for 
eign creditor nations. England, France, Hol- 
land and Germany—for example 
tremendous total sums of money in Ameri 
ean industry. and thus it followed that many 
American securities were actually 


sery ice Ss 
larly 


hess 


deserve 


abroad, 


security involved 


invested 


traded in 
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and largely carried by the stock exchanges 
of London, Paris, Amsterdam and Berlin 
and other such European credit centers. The 
day was, in fact, when every Wall 
man practically compelled by 
stances to study carefully the transactions 
in American securities occurring in the Lon- 
don market, before he felt content to deal 
in the securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange each day. 

One effect of the recent war has been to 
reverse completely this situation. Today the 
United States is the greatest creditor nation 
in the world. The 


Street 


was circum- 


same 


economic consequences of 
this momentous change in the international 
status of the United States from a 
creditor nation, is not yet 
realized even by business 
men. It has, however, affected the stabiliz- 
ing functions of the New York Stock Ex- 
change market in three fundamental ways. 


debtor 
adequately 
leading American 


to a 


Three Fundamental Changes 
In the first seems unlikely 
in the future this country will suffer 
the intense shortages of 


place, it that 


from 
credit 


money and 


which we so often experienced in the past. 


In the second place, the future of American 
industry, dependent as it always is 


upon 
obtaining adequate capital for 


growth and 
expansion, is now plainly up to the Ameri- 
can investing public 


alone. Certainly for 


FLooR OF THE NEw YorK StocK EXCHANGE WHERE THE RECENT REACTION 
AND LIQUIDATION OF OVEREXTENDED SPECULATIVE ACCOUNTS PRODUCED A 
More STABLE MARKET POSITION 
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many our domestic business enter- 
prises cannot look for assistance in the capi- 
tal markets of Europe. The financial ma- 
chinery of this country must therefore be 
made ample and sufficient to provide capi- 
tal regularly and smoothly for the steady 
normal growth of American business. 


years 


Trading in Foreign Securities 

In the third place, the New York Stock 
Exchange security markets have become a 
stabilizing factor not only to business and 
economic conditions in this country, but in 
a measure to the whole modern world. In 
recent years no class of listed securities has 
experienced a more rapid proportional 
growth than that which represents the bor- 
rowings of foreign governments and foreign 
business enterprises in the United States. 
On the first of January, 1926, there were 116 
foreign government bonds listed on the New 


York Stock Exchange. In addition there 
were listed on the same date 44 security 


issues of foreign railway companies, and 46 
issues of foreign non-railway companies— 
making a total of 206 foreign issues listed. 
Many economists beileve that this section 
of our listings is destined to experience a 
broad 


growth in future years. In propor- 
tion as the New York Stock Exchange un- 


dertakes to market and to carry such foreign 
securities, it perforce becomes subject to the 
economic strains and crises arising in for- 
eign countries, and thereby extends its in- 
fluence as a stabilizing factor in finance and 
in business to the nations of the 
world. For many years just this situation 
obtained on the Stock Exchange in London. 
It is unlikely that, for many years at least, 
foreign securities will prove anything like 
as great a proportional influence in New 
York as they were in London before the war. 
Nevertheless the international creditor posi- 
tion of the United States today compels 
American business men to realize that upon 
the staunchness and efficiency of our own 
machinery of credit, both stability and pros- 
perity in the foreign debtor nations must in 
coming years largely depend. The stability 
of American business has thus become a 
fundamental factor in the stability of con- 
ditions throughout the modern world, and in 
few places in this country is this new de- 
velopment more clearly and immediately 
manifested than upon the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


debtor 
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JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 


Brooklyn lost one of its most distinguished 
and useful citizens in the recent death of 
Julian D. Fairchild, who was president of 
the Kings County Trust Company since its 
organization in 1898 until shortly before his 
demise. Mr. Fairchild attained the age of 
seventy-five, and was the dean of Brooklyn 
bankers. He was a man of high integrity, 
and never failed to employ his private means 
and his talents for civic as well as charitable 
and educational advancements in the borough 
where he 


labored diligently for so many 
years. The confidence and high regard in 
which he was held found reflection in the 
frequency with which the Kings County 


Trust Company was named as executor or 
trustee in the wills of leading men of Brook- 
lyn, among such appointments being that of 
the late Mayor William J. Gaynor of New 
York. 

Under Mr. Fairchild’s administration the 
Kings County Trust Company developed ex- 
ceptional success in banking and trust busi- 
ness, the earnings enhancing the stock value 
of the company to the highest market figure 
quoted last year for any state bank or trust 
company in New York. When he assumed 
the presidency of the company in 1893 the 
paid-in assets were $250,000 and when he 
relinquished the presidency several months 
ago to his son, Julian P. Fairchild the de- 
posits were over $35,000,000; capital, $500,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $4,794,290. 

Mr. Fairchild was born in Stratford, Conn., 
April 17, 1850. Prior to entering the trust 
company field he was for twenty years en- 
gaged in the fertilizer industry. In Brook- 
lyn he actively participated in the organiza- 
tion and development of a number of chari- 
table movement. He was regent of the Long 
Island College Hospital and a trustee of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. In 
1923 he was treasurer for the Democratic 
Campaign Committee of Kings County. He 
was president of the Union Ferry Company 
from 1899 to 1915, and served as treasurer 
of the Board of Commissioners on Williams- 
burg Bridge under Mayor Van Wyck. He 
was also a director of the Eagle Warehouse 
Company, and vice-president of the Mortgage- 
Bond Company of New York. He is survived 
by his widow, a son, Julian P. Fairchild who 
is now president of the Kings County Trust 
Company, and a daughter, Mrs. Edward 
Everett Reed. 





GROWTH OF INSTALLMENT BUYING AND EFFECT UPON 
THE CREDIT STRUCTURE 


BASIC PROBLEM IS THE QUESTION OF PRIMARY CREDIT EXTENSION 


JAMES H. PERKINS 
President of the Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New York 


(Eprror’s Note: As one of the most valuable and timely contributions to current dis- 
cussion on the growth of installment buying The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of New 
York has issued a pamphlet which assembles the views of leading distributers and men 
in the industrial field. Expressions were invited by Mr. Perkins on the basis of accumu- 
lated data setting forth increased production of certain commodities generally sold on an 
installment plan, the growth of installment buying and comparative figures showing in- 


creases in savings bank depositors and deposits, increase in life insurance written and in 


force, increase in wages and other statistical summaries. The replies received were 


most illuminating and in the following statement Mr. Perkins presents conclusions and 
views suggested by a study of the subject of installment buying.) 


ECAUSE of the growth of installment $35,091,000,000 in 

buying during the past few years, the of 

subject is one that is being seriously 
studied by many of the leading economists, 
industrialists and bankers of the country. 
This type of buying has recently so greatly 
increased in volume that it has become not 
only an important influence in the distribu- 
tion of many commodities, but it now con- 
stitutes a real factor in banking. 


1920 to an estimated total 
$72,000,000,000 at the end of 1925, 

Total wages and salaries paid by all 
branches of industry increased from $32,000,- 
000,000 to .$40,000,000,000 between 1918 and 
1925. It is out of the great reservoir of in- 
come and savings that installment buying is 
proceeding. Summarizing the result of the 
figures collected as to various industries 
showing the 1924 value of that part of the 
product sold on time payment, our report 
contains this table: 


In considering this subject it occurred to 
me that it would be very helpful to secure 
the opinions of some of our leaders in the Value Sold on 
industrial field. Accordingly I forwarded Time Payments 
to them the data which I had had compiled _ Automobiles $2.182.561.878 
on the subject and requested them to let » Washing Machines 66,000,000 
me have the benefit of their views along the » ywooyym Cleaners 44. 850,000 
following lines: Phonographs 56,000,000 

1. Is the practice of buying on time pay- . Furniture (approx. ) 765,000,000 
ments proceeding along sound lines? >. Pianos 40,000,000 

‘ a: ; . Jewelry 100,000,000 

2. Is it a normal and healthy development? . Radio 39,000,000 


3. Does it constitute an excessive mort- 


gage upon the income of buyers? 


$3,293,411,878 

4. Should the practice be encouraged or 
restrained ? Credit Extension the Basic Problem 

The data which we compiled points out 
that along with the development of install- ing in the final analysis has as its basic prob- 
ment buying and to a considerable extent lem the question of credit extension. The 
preceding it, there have been tremendous initial transaction should never be consum- 
increases in savings bank deposits, life insur- mated until the seller has thoroughly satis- 
ance, home building and security purchases. fied himself of the buyer’s ultimate ability to 
Savings bank deposits have increased from pay. Failure to do this in every case causes 
$14,672,000,000 in 1920 to $23,134,000,000 in the first weakening in the credit structure 
1925. Life insurance in force increased from which follows. 


As we view the situation, installment buy- 
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In some instances it would appear that 
the dealer has no personal responsibility to 
the wholesaler, manufacturer or finance com- 
pany in the event of a default on the part 
of the purchaser. This seems to be unsound 
both in principle and in practice. It 
the dealer from that 
gation which is so 


frees 
sense of personal obli- 
element in 
properly construing a credit risk, and it en- 
practices 


essential an 


courages which, in a sound and 
carefully conducted business, would never be 
tolerated. 

A careful 
should be 
and 


the 


the terms of sale 

Adequate down payments 
short maturities would give 
sufficient equity in the article 
purchased to furnish the necessary incentive 
to carry out in full the contract entered into 
by him. In any event the general adoption 
of this practice would assure a resale value 


scrutiny of 
made, 
reasonably 

buyer a 


of the article, if repossessed, ample to defray 
the balance of the purchaser’s unpaid obliga- 
tion. While the differ with 
respect to the particular particular merchan- 
dise sold, in the case of automobiles, for ex- 


terms of sale 


ample, it seems to be the consensus of opin- 
ion that a down payment of one-third and 
a maximum maturity of twelve months would 
place the time financing of that industry on 
a sound basis. 


Loans Diverted to Finance Companies 


It would also appear that certain commer- 
cial bankers in the purchase of the paper of 
discount houses, in their eagerness to secure 
new business, fail to make examinations that 
are sufficiently exhaustive to reveal 
the credit structure that are not 
obviously apparent in the discount company’s 
financial statement and general ratios, In 
the purchase of such paper such factors as 
merit of merchandise financed, terms of sale, 
whether one or two name paper (dealer en- 
dorsed), margins established if the collateral 
is trusteed, cooperation between 
manufacturer and discount company, percen- 
tage of delinquencies, etc., should be carefully 
scrutinized. 


those 
defects in 


degree of 


We have been passing through a period of 
great prosperity, with money plentiful and 
at low rates. To how great an extent the 
banks of the country have fostered the spread 
of installment buying by loans made to fi- 
nance companies it is impossible for us to 
say, as there are no available statistics to 
cover. In this connection, however, it should 
be borne in mind that to a certain extent 
there has been diverted to the finance com- 
panies a large volume of loans which, in the 
ordinary course of events, would have been 
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made by the banks to those manufacturers 
whose products are sold on the installment 
plan, which loans had they been made would 
now be represented by receivables of the 
manufacturers rather than receivables of the 
finance companies, 


Where Brakes Must Be Applied 

From our investigation of this subject we 
do not feel that it is possible to arrive at any 
definite conclusions which would the 
field. Broadly speaking, it seems to 
us that installment buying is 
sofar as the purchase of 
While many 
do not come within the category of a neces- 
sity, yet nevertheless, 


cover 
entire 
justified in- 
necessities is con- 
cerned. automobiles in cases 
in the main they have 
done so much for the health, enjoyment and 
efficiency of the people as a whole that to 
condemn their the installment plan 
would hardly seem to be justified. Due to 
the tremendous volume of production of au- 


sale on 


tomobiles, which has rendered possible dras- 
tic reduction in price, the 
market a for almost 

The dangers in the situation 
seem to be susceptible of any 
measures, The 
brakes applied in individual 
cases, if not by the dealer or the manufac- 
turer, then by the finance company or the 
commercial bank. The careful extension of 
credit by all of the parties concerned will 
probably do much toward keeping out the 
evils which bound to be present in any 
system so widespread as installment selling, 
and if that is not done the disastrous results, 
which are the inevitable consequence of un- 
wise merchandising, will be experienced to 
the extent to which laxity has 
allowed to prevail. 


there is now on 


car every purse. 
would 


broad or 


not 
all- 
neces- 


embracing corrective 


sary must be 


are 


such been 


2, . 2, 
“ of 


“I Cannot Believe in Death’’ 


The strange twist in the average human 


something 
accountable for 
so much procrastination in writing wills 
and lack of foresight in protecting the 
family estate, was aptly expressed by the 
late Robert when he 
wrote: 


mind which regards death as 


impersonal and which is 


Louis Stevenson 


“IT cannot believe in 
say, in my own death. 
understand the 


death; that is to 
I can easily enough 
death of others; but how 
do you expect me to conceive of myself 
as no longer existent?” 

















FEDERAL RESERVE OPERATIONS AND THE 


NEW 


YORK MONEY MARKET 


FUNCTIONS OF TRUSTEESHIP IN ADMINISTERING THE COUNTRY’S 
GOLD RESERVE 


HON. PIERRE JAY 
Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


(Eprror’s Note: The functions and influence of the Federal Reserve System in regard 
to general credit conditions and particularly the contacts maintained between the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York with the New York money market, are matters of very timely 


interest. 
recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference 


A large part of Mr. Pierre Jay’s discussion on “The Federal Reserve” 


at the 


was devoted to describing the changed aspects in 


the New York money market and the guiding elements in credit since the operation of the 


Federal Reserve Bank. 
the New York money market.) 


FTER a long experience with the ad- 

ministration of trusts by individuals, 

the trust departments of trust com- 
panies and national banks were created to 
deal with the special business of administer- 
ing trust property. Similarly, after long ex- 
perience with the administration of the coun- 
try’s gold reserves by individual banks, it 
was found desirable to create a special or- 
ganization—the Federal Reserve System—to 
deal with the special business of administer- 
ing the gold the the 
United States. 


reserves of banks of 


Principles of Federal Reserve Operation 

The organization and conduct of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in many ways embodies 
the well-known principles of a_ trusteeship. 
All sections of the country are equally repre- 
sented and protected. Instead of a single 
central bank, we have twelve regional banks, 
each with its own directors and officers who 
live in the district and its conditions 
and needs. Careful provision is also made 
that all types of interests shall be 
sented in the directorates of the reserve 
These directors, by law, must be 
composed partly of bankers, partly of men 
engaged in commerce, agriculture or indus- 
try, and partly of men representing the in- 
terest of the general public. At present, of 
the 108 directors of the 12 reserve banks, 60 
are business men or farmers. Similarly, the 
Federal Reserve Board, appointed by the 
President and exercising general supervision 
over the system, must represent the different 


know 


repre- 


banks. 


He also emphasized the important new international aspects of 


interests and sections of the country; no two 
members may come from the federal 
reserve district. Beyond the salaries or fees 
which officers and directors respectively re- 
ceiye, no one of them has any financial in- 
terest in the reserve banks. Neither the pub- 
lic nor the government holds any 


Same 


reserve 





| 
nesepves 


CALL | RATE 
“TO CLOSING 


RESERVES 


‘NY City BANS 


RESERVE BANK CREDIT) 
OCTOBER 


SEPTEMBER 


Tue Apove CHART Srows THE VERY CLOSE CorR- 

RESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE NEW YORK CALL 

LOAN RATE AND THE RESERVE PosITION OF NEW 

YorK Crry BANKS. THE CHART ALSO SHOWS 

CLosE RELATION BETWEEN MEMBER BANK RE- 
SERVE AND FEDERAL RESERVE CREDII 
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bank stock. It is 
banks, each 


held only by 
of which must own an amount 
equal to 3 per cent of its capital and surplus. 
President Wilson, writing to Senator Under- 
wood, just before the reserve banks opened, 
said: 

“No 


control. 


group of bankers anywhere can get 
No one part of the country can con- 
centrate the advantage and conveniences of 
the system upon itself for its own selfish ad- 
vantage. * * * J think we are justified in 
speaking of this as a democracy of credit.” 
The law the reserve banks 
against undesirable investments, but it also 
removes any incentive to operate them for 
profit, which might be contrary to the inter- 
est of the country as a whole, by requiring 


safeguards 


surplus earnings, after 6 per cent dividends 
and the accumulation of a reasonable 


sur- 
plus, to be turned over to the United States 
Government as a franchise tax. It even 
goes a step further and eliminates possible 
pressure by the administration or Congress 
for large earnings by requiring any surplus 
earnings turned over to the Government to 
be used only to reduce the Government debt 
or to place additional gold behind the green- 
backs. As the purpose of this trusteeship is 
not earnings for the beneficiary but the main- 
tenance of the reserves in a condition of 
great liquidity, the investments which are 
made under the law and the regulations con- 
sist almost entirely of short bankers’ accept- 
ances and short borrowings by member banks 
which latter must be secured either by gov- 
ernment paper or by commercial paper of a 
type which must be in its essence self-liqui- 
dating. 


Federal Reserve as a Living Organism 

So much for the principles under which 
the federal reserve trustee for the 
banks of the country in administering their 
gold reserves, i.e., local self-government, im- 
partiality, safety, liquidity. But this is not 
a trust which, once invested, is put away in 
the vault only to be reviewed or checked 
over once or twice a year by auditors or in- 
vestment committees. In the early days of 
the system some bankers brought up on oc- 


acts as 


easional issues of emergency currency or 
clearing house certificates used to suggest 


that the federal reserve should be a kind of 
glorified safe deposit vault, holding the gold 
and the power to extend credit and 
notes, as a purely emergency function. 
this was not the kind of institution 
conceived of. The law contemplated a living 
organism to facilitate, through member 
banks, the immense yolume of purchase, sales 


issue 
But 
the law 
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member 






and payments which go to make up Ameri- 
can business. Therefore, the federal reserve 
banks have developed facilities whereby 
member banks may, with speed and economy, 
convert into reserves the cash, checks, notes 
and drafts, which they receive as the daily 
turnover of industry, commerce and agricul- 
ture. On the average the federal reserve 
banks handle each day about 6,000,000 pieces 


of currency, 2,500,000 checks, 200,000 notes 
and drafts and $350,000,000 in telegraphic 


transfers. In receiving this cash, in effect- 
ing these telegraphic transfers and in collect- 
ing these checks, and drafts, in such 
immense obvious that the Re- 
serve System is not a passive safe deposit 
vault but an active, living organism, thor- 
oughly enmeshed, through the member banks, 
with American industry, commerce and agri- 
culture. 


notes 
volume, it is 


Atmosphere of Fear and Threat of Panic 
Removed 

Now, as to our general purpose and func- 
tions. For several generations prior to the 
establishment of the Reserve System we had 
not had any organization responsible for gen- 
eral credit conditions. When panics arose 
emergency leadership was organized only to 
disband again as soon as the emergency had 
passed. In the meantime our bankers and 
business men knew that there was no organi- 
zation equipped to anticipate and prevent 
money panics, to be responsible for general 
credit conditions and to some in- 
fluence upon them. back to this 
period Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president 
of the Cleveland Trust 
said: 

“Phere 
during the past ten years in the general at- 
mosphere under which 
carried Business used to be conducted 
in an atmosphere of fear—fear of financial 
stringencies and currency panics. Since the 
establishment of the Reserve System business 
is conducted in an atmosphere of confidence.” 

The Federal 
with some responsibility for general credit 
conditions. If the system were merely a 
safe deposit vault, holding the gold reserves 
of member banks, it could neither discharge 
this responsibility nor exercise any influence 
on credit conditions. A ship which has no 
headway cannot respond to the rudder, but 


exercise 


Looking 


Company, recently 


has been a fundamental change 


{merican business is 
on, 


Reserve System is charged 


the moment the ship gets under way the 
rudder becomes effective. For their first 
21% years the reserve banks were out of 


contact with the money markets and power- 
any 


less to exert influence. For the next 
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five years, war and post-war conditions im- 
posed upon them an abnormal volume of in- 
vestments resulting in an abnormal increase 
in the volume of credit. Since 1922, with 
a more normal amount of discounts and se- 
curities, aggregating about a billion dollars, 
they have had constant contact with the 
money market and have been able to exert 
on general credit conditions what might be 
considered a normal influence. 


Contacts with New York Money Market 

As this meeting is held in New: York I 
should like to go into some detail concerning 
the contact of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York with the New York money mar- 
ket. The New York money market is a good 
deal larger than New York. It is really a 
national market. Because of its size 
and central location, it is a center to which 
idle funds gravitate for temporary employ- 
ment, 


money 


Banks and business corporations ‘all 
over the country, which have on hand funds 
which they do not need immediately but yet 
must have immediately available for future 
needs, send these funds to New York and 
deposit them in banks or invest them in bills, 
commercial paper, or government se- 
curities, or lend them on call or time against 
stocks and bonds as collateral. Their rela- 
tions with the money market are almost en- 
tirely through the New York banks, and the 
surplus funds they employ in New York are 
sent there because they can be withdrawn 
immediately if needed at home. 


short 


The New York money market thus is 4 
pool of liquid investments in which the coun- 
try’s surplus cash resources are carried. It 
represents the secondary reserves of banks 
and business concerns all over the country. 
Whenever extra funds begin to pile up any- 
where, they begin to pour into the New York 
market. Whenever additional funds are 
needed anywhere, they are drawn from the 


New York market. The New York market 


thus carries a heavy load of responsibility 


for the country’s financial welfare. If 
investments in which these funds car- 
ried in the New York market become un- 
liquid, and cannot be instantly converted into 
cash the result is disastrous. 

In the old days, the large New York City 
banks bore the brunt of any disturbances 
in the money market. Whenever the out-of- 
town withdrawals of funds exceeded the 
supply of incoming funds, rates rose, and at 
times the New York banks went into 
their reserves and provided the necessary 
The individual New York City banks 
were the last line of defense, except in seri- 


the 
are 


down 


eash. 
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ous times when the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury sometimes made deposits in these banks 
to enable them to meet the situation. When 
a real panic arose the clearing houses in 
New York and other large cities came to the 
rescue and manufactured temporary cash by 
issuing clearing house certificates. But, gen- 
erally speaking, the New York City banks 
had to provide for the daily adjustment of 
the supply of credit to the demand, and one 
of the best indexes of credit conditions was 
the amount of their surplus reserves shown 
in the weekly clearing house report. 
surplus reserves indicated the margin of 
safety in the banking situation. When there 
ceased to be a surplus then the country knew 
the limit had reached, and sometimes 
panies ensued. For there was no way except 
the to clearing house certificates—it- 
self an evidence of panic—by which 
reserves could be made elastic. 


These 


been 


resort 


these 


Federal Reserve Provides Elasticity 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
provides the elasticity which formerly was 
so woefully lacking. It thus has a very im- 
portant relationship to the money market, 
for its holds the reserves of the New York 
City banks and can lend against these re- 
serves in busy seasons and emergencies. In 
the old days we used to have panic condi- 
tions in the money market with money un- 
obtainable at any rate, while at the same 
time the New York City banks held hundreds 
of millions of gold in their vaults. But this 
was their legal reserve which they were sup- 
posed to maintain intact, even in emergen- 
cies. Now, by borrowing at the reserve bank 
their reserves have become elastic, and the 
dead line has disappeared. When out-of- 
town funds are withdrawn from the New 
York money market the New York City 
banks must still furnish them, but there is 
this difference,‘ that if their reserves are 
thereby impaired they may and do replenish 
them by borrowing from the reserve bank. 
Thus every unusual demand upon the money 
market affects the reserves of the New York 
City banks and is in turn reflected in the 
loans and investments of the New York Re- 
serve Bank. 


An Illuminating Diagram 

The closeness of this relationship is shown 
in the accompanying diagram: 

The diagram which is reproduced 
actual figures for each day during last Sep- 
tember and October. The top line shows the 
eall loan closing rate. The second line shows 
the amount by which the actual reserves of 


gives 
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New York City banks were above or below 
the requirements for the week to date. The 
third line increases or decreases in 
the amount of credit furnished by federal 
reserve banks in New York City, either by 
rediscounts or advances to New York City 
member banks, or by purchases or 
bankers’ acceptances or short government 
the New York market. 

It will be noted that there is a very close 
correspondence between the call loan rate and 
the reserve position of the New York City 
banks. When reserves are deficient and the 
banks are seeking to restore them, call money 


shows 


sales of 


securities in 


rates tend to be high; when there are sur- 
plus reserves call money rates tend to be 
low. Similarly, there is a close relationship 
between the reserve position of the banks 
and the amount of federal reserve credit 
called into use. When reserves are below 


requirements the banks borrow from the New 
York Reserve Bank, or sell bills to it for it- 
self and other reserve banks, thereby restor- 
ing their reserves. When reserves are above 
requirements banks use the extra funds to 
pay off their indebtedness at the reserve 
bank and the amount of federal 
credit in use is decreased. 


reserve 


Still further to summarize, this usual cor- 
respondence will be noted, with some varia- 
tions: (1) low eall 
increasing bank credit. 
declining call rates; de- 
creasing volume of reserve bank credit. 

It will be that the 


reserves, 
volume of 
reserves, 


rising 


reserve 


rates; 


(2) high 


seen instead of New 


York banks having to assume the ultimate 
responsibility for the money market they 
are now able to pass back a certain amount 


of this responsibility to the federal reserve 
bank. The federal reserve bank in turn exer- 
cises some influence upon the extent to which 
the member upon it by its dis- 
count rates and by the rates at which it pur- 
chases bankers’ acceptances. Also at times 
by buying or selling in the open market short 
government securities, the effect of which 
upon member banks is to decrease or increase 


banks draw 


their indebtedness at the reserve bank and 
bring them either more or less under the 


influence of its discount rate. 


Reservoir of Credit 
Thus it will be seen that the member banks 


and the money market now have back of 
them a reservoir of credit which may be 
availed of if necessary. But this reservoir 


is not passive like the water reservoir, it is 
highly organized and capable of exercising 
some control over the extent it is 
drawn upon. Through its money 


to which 
existence 
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rates have become more stable than formerly, 


the seasonal swing of interest rates has al- 
most disappeared and the danger of 
rency panics has been eliminated. 
sequence the New York 

become a safer repositary 


cur- 

As a con- 
market has 
for the country’s 


money 


secondary reserves. 


International Importance of New York 
Money Market 
These steadier conditions in the money 
market coupled with the fact that in the last 
ten years there have been added to the money 
market two new and very prime instruments, 
the bankers’ acceptance and the short Treas- 
ury certificate, instrumental in 
giving the New York money market an inter 
national importance that it could not 
merly have. New York become a new 
center for the investment of the surplus 
funds of the world and now shares with Lon- 
don the responsibilities which go with this 
position. Not commercial 
banks and other corporations on account of 
the increased 
portance of 


have been 


for- 
has 


only do 


foreign 


and commercial 


States 


banking im- 
the United larger 
balances here and invest funds in our money 


keep 


market, but many foreign banks of issue now 
carry their surplus funds in 
market, a thing which I 
may safely say they seldom, if e 
to 1914. 

With 


some of our 
think we 


ver, did prior 


money 


these larger contacts between the 
New York market and markets in other 
countries, our money market conditions are 


much more affected by those of foreign coun- 
tries than before. Conversely 
ganization of our OWn money 
this country to 
before upon gold movements 
fluctuations. As the federal 
and primarily the Federal 
New York because it is 
York 
which 
we have con 
and with a number of the 
important foreign banks of issue which, have 
similar 
countries. By means of 
information 
valuable in 
bilities, and transactions as 
may be necessary and proper are undertaken. 

At a time like the present when the world 
is slowly, but surely, struggling back to the 
gold standard the federal banks as 
you know have in certain where re- 
quested, and where a definite program made 


the better or- 
market enables 
than 


exchange 


exert more influence 
and 
reserve banks, 
Bank of 
the New 
organization 
such matters, 
establish 


Reserve 
situated in 
market, are the 
have responsibility in 
felt it desirable to 
relations 


money 


tacts 


their 
these relationships 
which is mutually 
the discharge of these responsi 


responsibilities in respective 
is exchanged 
business 


such 


reserve 


Cases, 
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ANTIDOTE FOR THE CRIME OF FORGERY, MANIPU- 
LATION OF BANK CHECKS AND OTHER 
NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 


SOME EFFECTIVE RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF BANKERS 


W. L. BARNHART 
Resident Vice-President, National Surety Company of New York 


(Epiror’s Note: 


It rests largely with the bankers of the country to stem the rising 


tide of criminal operations insofar as they relate to forgery, alteration and manipulation 


of bank checks and other negotiable instruments. 


In the following article a few simple, 


but effective rules, are submitted, the observation of which would go far toward discour- 
aging the aristocrats of crookdom who now boast of being “hundred thousand dollar a 


year men,” ) 


MERICA’S fastest growing crime is 
the crime of forgery, alteration and 
manipulation of bank checks and 
other negotiable instruments, whereby crim- 
inals are taking from the business public of 
America more than $200,000,000 annually. 
Two hundred million dollars a year doesn’t 
sound like so much money, 
fast, but if you 
worth Building, probably the best known 
structure on the Western Hemisphere sold 
recently for $11,000,000, and that the losses 
sustained annually by banks and _ business- 
men would buy eighteen Woolworth build- 
ings at the price, you can realize that the 
situation confronting us today as regards 
forgery is one worthy of our most serious 
consideration. 


when you say it 


remember that the Wool- 


Nor is it diffichlt to understand why we 
have had this tremendous increase. Modern 
crime is educated crime. Criminals today 
find it is more profitable and safer to swindle 
hundreds than to rob one by knocking him 
on the head. In the case of a burglary or a 
hold-up, the difference between liberty and 
imprisonment may be only the difference of 
a few seconds, whereas with check crimes, 
the skillful criminals generally manage to 
time their forgeries in such a way that they 
have thirty days to make a getaway, before 
the victim discovers that a criminal act has 
been committed against him. 

We will consider the professional check 
crook, the man who makes it his business 
to constantly think up new and novel 
schemes of defrauding. Many of these men 
enjoy princely incomes contributed largely 


by the carelessness and gullibility of bank- 
ers and business men. One couple arrested 
recently in Chicago boasted to the police, 
“We are hundred thousand dollar a year 
men,” they said, gloating over their ill-gotten 
gain. 


The Brains of the Check Crook 

The brains of the check crook gang is 
generally the “secratcher” who is able to 
raise, alter, manipulate and counterfeit any 
check that may be brought to him. He has 
brains enough to know the dangers of com- 
ing in contact with the public, so he dele- 
gates to his accomplices the more hazardous 
task of “picking up” the checks, getting sig- 
natures or checks of businessmen and bank- 
ers; also he has other associates who under- 
take to “lay down” the forged paper, get- 
ting in exchange for it, cash, bonds, dia- 


Gang 


One check crook gang operating from°Highland, N. Y., used 

this form of “‘Certification.”” Note that it doesn’t even 

show the name of the bank, but hundreds of checks were 
cashed on account of it 
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monds, automobiles, fur coats or anything 
of value which can be readily transported to 
another town and there sold. 

Taking up first the duties of the “picker 
up” we find there are many ways in which 
he can secure checks or 
ture of businessmen and _ bankers. He 
may write a letter necessitating a _ reply, 
in order to get the signature of the signing 
officer. He may solicitor around to 
get a small subscription for some charity or 
advertising scheme. He may make a pur- 
chase and return the goods by mail for re- 
fund. He may rob mail boxes. It is a mat- 
ter of court Philadelphia that a 
crook once offered a thousand dollars a week 
for an assistant whose duty it was to rob 
mail boxes and turn over all the checks se- 
cured to the “scratcher’ who then had head- 
quarters in a leading Philadelphia hotel. 


the banking signa- 


send a 


record in 


One time in our New York laboratory we 
tried to determine how difficult it would be 
to get checks and within a few weeks’ time 
we accumulated quite a variety of checks of 
well-known concerns, gotten on one pretext 
or another, and all for small amounts, but 
carrying the banking signature of various 
well-known firms. 

After the 
check, he 


“picker up” has gotten your 
turns it over to his the 
“seratcher” who can raise, alter, counterfeit, 
duplicate or manipulate the check in any 
way. A quite modern type of check crime 
is the duplication of the check by the print- 
ing process, often hundreds being made from 
the one copy, which gives the key as to the 
size, shape, color and form of the banks’ 
check or draft, which can then be duplicated 
in a small basement printing plant operated 
by the crook. 


boss 


The “layer down” secures cash in banks 
largely because of his skill in building up 
confidence in himself and his business is to 
take the banker off his guard. To circum- 
vent the nefarious plans of the forger’s ac- 
ecomplice who is always at work trying to 
‘lay down” the forged paper the following 
suggestions are made: 


(1) NEVER LET A STRANGER 
HURRY OR CONFUSE YOU BY ANY 
UNUSUAL METHOD OF PROCED- 
URE. 


Crooks have learned to dull suspicion by 
keeping the teller’s mind busy on unusual 


factors of the case. This is one of the things 


COMPANIES 


ie 


Vice-President 


BARNHART 


Resident National Surety Co 
that the crooks 
tim psychology.” Here is an example, drawn 
from our own claim records. 


have discovered about “vie- 


One day a crook broke 
apartment of T. J. M. had an apart 
ment at 1931 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
which apartment was untenanted during the 
day. Ransacking the place, 


into the bachelor 


who 


the only thing 
of value which he found was a certificate of 
ten shares of stock of the Gramaphone Com 
pany of England. From the telephone book, 
he selected the name of a broker at random, 
called up, the latest quotation on 
Gramaphone stock and asked the broker to 
send a boy with a check for ten shares to 
his apartment, promising to deliver the stock 
to the boy and execute all the transfer pa- 
pers, etc., that may be 


asked 


needed. 

This explains how he got 
good size check from the house, 
but the next question that naturally arises 
in your mind is how a crook, even if he had 
such a check, could get the cash on it from 
the bank, when he was an absolute stranger. 
Here again his methods showed that he had 
studied “bank teller psychology” and that 
he understood the usual reaction of the man 
behind the desk in a banking institution. He 
purposely presented the that it 
would be turned down. said to 
him: 


possession of a 


brokerage 


check so 
The teller 


“Yes, that check is all right, but we can’t 
eash it for you, Mr. M. You're a stranger to 


us.” To this the crook replied: 
“T told Walter when he gave me this check 











that I thought it wouldn’t be necessary for 
him to come over to the bank with me to 
get it cashed. I couldn’t bear to take him 
away from his business, as he had a num- 
ber of customers waiting to see him. I'll 
tell you what I'll do. I'll go back and if he’s 
still too busy to come with me, I’ll have him 
O. K. my signature. Will that be all right? 
Mr. Teller.” Upon the teller’s assurance that 
it would, the crook left the bank, went into 
a telephone booth in a nearby drug store 
and by creasing the check through the cen- 
ter brought the signature to the proper posi- 
tion for muscle forgery of the maker’s name 
as an O. K. endorsement. Having this O. K. 
on the check, he smoothed it out again, re- 
turned to the bank where he presented it 
with a statement that “Walter was still busy, 
but had O. K.’d the signature for him, where- 
upon the teller handed out the currency and 
when last seen the man was enjoying life 
in a wheel chair in Atlantic City. 

The this case for the bank 
teller regards the diagonai 
crease through the center of the check. When- 
ever a stranger presents a check, supposedly 
bearing the maker’s O. K. signature, look 
for evidences of this diagonal crease through 
the center and, if you find it, detain the man 
and push your button to summon the police, 
as he is undoubtedly a muscle forger. 


lessons from 


are first, as 





(2) ALWAYS ANALYZE CARE- 


FULLY THE SUGGESTIONS OF A 
STRANGER. 





Many of the modern day crooks rival the 
stage magician in their ability to make bank 
tellers see what they want them to see and 
believe what they want them to believe. In 
Cleveland, a “scratcher” operated for years 
from a printing establishment located within 
two blocks of the public square. He con- 
ducted a business according to a Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde system. By day he was doing 
a legitimate printing business, his presses 
humming with letterheads, envelopes, state- 
ments and bill heads and other harmless 
printed circulars. 

But by night, all the printing arts were 
employed in making counterfeits and dupli- 
eates of various checks received from his 
customers during the day, which counterfeit 
checks were sent to accomplices all over the 
state of Ohio and adjoining territory in hun- 
dreds and in thousands. In some cases, 
seven distinct printing processes were neces- 
sary to make exact duplicates of the checks 
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Hundreds of forged certifications, made by use oi 

small, movable rubber type such as this, have been 

cashed by merchants and bankers, believing them 
to be genuine certifications of large banks 


used as copy. But whatever one printer has 
turned out, another printer can duplicate, 
and many of the examples we have seen of 
this man’s work were most marvelous repro- 
ductions. 

The lesson that the bankers and business- 
men should get from this case is: 





(3) NEVER ASSUME THAT A 
CHECK IS GENUINE SIMPLY BE- 
CAUSE IT LOOKS BUSINESSLIKE 
AND APPEARS TO BE ON THE 
PROPER FORM. 





Crooks have 


discovered that businesslike 
checks find ready acceptance and they are 
printing them up by the thousands for the 
purpose of defrauding. At a leading bank in 
New York City a stranger recently came in 
to open an account, depositing several checks 
on large western banks and presenting what 
appeared to be perfectly good letters of rec- 
ommendation—which letters, of course, later 
proved to be forgeries. 
frankness in itself. 


This stranger was 
He said that he knew 
the bank couldn’t pay him until it had been 
given time to collect the checks he had de- 
posited and assured them that he wouldn’t 
attempt to draw money until they had veri- 
fied the genuineness of his checks and had 
received replies from his references in the 
West, if they cared to write them. 

Here again he showed his knowledge of 
“bank vice-president psychology” for he knew 
that his very eagerness to have his refer- 
ences investigated and his willingness to 
await return on the Western checks he had 
deposited would, in itself, put at rest any 
suspicions they might have had concerning 
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him. Therefore, when several days later— 
but still a couple of days before they could 
possibly have had a return from the checks 
of the West—the stranger again presented 
himself at the bank and had no difficulty in 
having the vice-president with whom he 
talked previously O. K. his check for $10 
drawn to “cash.” The vice-president knew 
that it was against uncollected balance, but 
was willing to hazard so small a 
$10 against the thousands in checks the 
man deposited, and he willing to act 
upon his evident appearance. How- 
ever, the stranger took the $10 check bearing 
the vice-president’s O. K. raised this 
to $1,007. Then instead of presenting it to 
the teller, who would that no return 
had been made on the previous deposit, the 
presented this check at the foreign 
exchange window, securing for it a _ thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of easily negotiable trav 
The this 


sum of 


was 
honest 


check 


know 


crook 


elers’ checks. lesson in case for 
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bankers is that their people in the bond de- 
partment, foreign exchange department, etc., 
should be just as well posted as to the acts 
of the crooks as are the tellers and also 


(4) EVERY BANK EMPLOYEE 
SHOULD ALWAYS BE ON HIS 
GUARD AGAINST PLANS '- OF 
STRANGERS TO CREATE CONFI- 
DENCE IN THEMSELVES. 


Many of these plans are 
ous and are worked out 


extremely ingeni 
with a wide knowl- 
“victim The average 
businessmen, and I’m sorry to say, a great 
many of the bankers seem to be absolutely 
ignorant as to certification 
a check actually means. 
yond number in our 


edge of psychology.” 


what stamp on 


We have cases be 
where 


records checks 


have been accepted and cashed because they 
seemed to the bear the certification stamp of 


(Continued 


page 458) 
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Whenever a stranger presents a check supposedly bearing the maker’s O. K. signature, look for evidences of 
this diagonal crease through the center, and, if you find it, detain the man and push your button to summon 
the police, as he is undoubtedly a muscle forger 
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71 pairs of trousers 


to the highest bidders 


ISTORY tells of an eccen- 
tric New Yorker who, in 
1880, stipulated in his will that 
his 71 pairs of trousers should 
be sold at auction and the pro- 
ceeds distributed to the poor. 
Records do not show how much 
the poor benefited, but the bid- 
ders were well rewarded. Later, 
each one found sewed in the 
lining of the trousers he had 
purchased a packet of bank 
notes totaling $1,000.” 
We may smile at this inci- 
dent but there is one point in 
favor of the man of many 


wishes. He made a will so 
those wishes would be fulfilled. 

Most modern wills as you 
probably know embody one or 
more Trust provisions. These 
Trust provisions take many 
forms to meet individual re- 
quirements. 

In our booklet, “Seven ways 
to protect your Family and 
Property,” we chart and de- 
scribe basic Trust plans. The 
booklet may guide your think- 
ing along interesting new lines. 
We will be glad to hand you a 
copy at any of our offices or one 


breeches. He had definite will be mailed upon request. 


The SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
O F . mz on FE O F N E W YORK 
Broad and Beaver Streets 


115 Broadway 24 East 45th Street 


*This incident is recorded in Virgil Harris’ Book, entitled “Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills. 
en 





You get this 


when you buy trust literature 


from Purse 


Dependability 


under the 
personal supervision of an active bank 


Literature 


produced 
president and trust officer—by a 
house with 15 years’ experience in 
planning and publishing campaigns 
for trust departments—and complete 
understanding of the aims and ideals 
of the bank and trust company. 


Adaptability 


We have twenty and more cam- 
paigns. Basing our selection on in- 
formation you give us, we will sub- 
mit one or more that should meet 
your every requirement—in form, 
style, Elaborate campaigns 
used by large banks and trust com- 
panies (11 of the 30 largest in the 
United States have used Purse lit- 
erature)—modest and effective cam- 
paigns used by many smaller banks 
offer a wide price-range. Whatever 
investment is warranted by the op- 
portunity before your trust depart- 
ment, there are one or more Purse 
campaigns at that price. 


price. 


Individuality 


You need not accept the literature 
in the exact form it is submitted to 
you. In design and copy, you may 
suggest any necessary or desirable 
changes, to make it meet your re- 
quirements, express your ideas. Your 
campaign is printed especially for 
you; and you have the exclusive 
rights to it in your community. 


Service 


Service Department offers mailing 
list suggestions — special letters to 
groups (directors, stockholders, em- 
ployes, attorneys, underwriters) who 
can direct trust business to you— 
personal letters to enclose with your 
literature—copy for newspaper ad- 
vertisements — other 
may invite. 


assistance you 


Resultfulness 


These four factors produce the 
fifth — resultfulness — profitable re- 
turns in inquiries and trust appoint- 
ments, substantial dividends on your 
investment in a Purse campaign. 


Write to nearest office for specimen literature and complete infor- 
mation, interesting and convincing. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
10 South LaSalle Street 
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IMPORTANT DECISION BY SUPREME COURT OF CALI- 
FORNIA IN GARTENLAUB CASE AFFIRMS THAT DIS- 
COUNTS FROM BONDS ACQUIRED OR PURCHASED 
BY TRUSTEE FOR TRUST INVESTMENTS SHALL 
BE CREDITED TO PRINCIPAL OF TRUST 
ESTATE 


UPHOLDS PREVAILING PRACTICE IN 


TRUST ADMINISTRATION 


BY REJECTING 


PLEA FOR ACCUMULATION OF DISCOUNTS FOR BENEFIT OF LIFE TENANT 
(Full Text of Decision) 


(Epiror’s Note: 


oo 


Subject to a pending motion for rehearing the unanimous decision 


rendered on February 23, 1926 by the Supreme Court of California in the famous Garten- 


laub case is undoubtedly one 


of the most important rulings in the history of fiduciary 


jurisprudence, especially as regards determination of income, accounting procedure and 
duty of the trustee toward life beneficiaries and remaindermen in crediting discounts 


where 


bonds have been acquired or purchased for trust funds below par and as regards 


amortization of premiums on bonds acquired or purchased above par. 
Attention of readers of Trust Companies is directed to the fact that, while all the 


judges of the court concurred in the 


decision, it is subject to final determination as to 
motion for rehearing by counsel for appellant. 


The significance which attaches to the 


decision, however, acquires additional interest from the fact that it is the first ruling by 


any court upon the specific question of accumulation of discounts for benefit 


ficiary. 


of life bene- 


If motion for reopening the case is denied and the decision stands it will pri- 
marily affect only the California jurisdiction. 


It will, however, serve as an important 


precedent to trust administration generally in confirming methods of practice and account- 
ing which have obtained quite generally among trust companies and fiduciaries through- 


out the country.) 


Text of Decision 


In the Matter of the Estate of ABRAHAM 
GARTENLAUB, otherwise known as A. 
GARTENLAUB, Deceased. ALICE G, B. 
GARTENLAUB, Appellant, vs. UNION 
TRUST COMPANY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
(a Corporation), as Trustee, etc., SARAH 
FOX, HARRY FOX and GUSSIE FOX, 


Respondents. 


1} TrRusTS—ACCRETIONS TO TRUST FUNDS 
—INCREASE IN VALUE OF BONDS AND OTHER 
SECURITIES—INCOME.—Accretions to a _ trust 
fund resulting from the increase in value 
of the bonds or other securities in which 
its corpus is invested, due to whatever cause, 
are to be regarded as part of the corpus of 
the trust and not as income or revenues or 
profits to which the life beneficiary is en- 
titled. 

2] Ip.—BoNps PURCHASED AT DISCOUNT 
—INTEREST OF Life TENANT.—Whenever 
bonds are purchased by the trustee at a dis- 
count the amount of such discount remains 


in the hands of the trustee as an uninvested 
part of the corpus of the trust estate, and it 
is the duty of the trustee to make a timely 
investment of the same in other securities to 
the interest upon which, as it accrues, the 
life tenant would be entitled and thus there 
would be made up to the beneficiary approx- 
imately the amount of income which she 
would have received had the original invest- 
ment been in bonds at par; and this is all 
to which, under the terms of the 
trust, she would be entitled. 


express 


This appeal is from an order of the Su- 
perior Court in and for the city and county 
of San Francisco settling the sixth annual ac- 
count of the respondent Union Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco as trustee of the 
trusts created by the last will and testament 
of Abraham Gartenlaub, deceased. The ap- 
peal is prosecuted by Alice G. B. Gartenlaub, 
the widow of said deceased and a life bene- 
ficiary under the terms of his last will and 
of the trusts created thereby; and the sole 
question presented upon this appeal involves 
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the extent, if any, of the right of said life 
beneficiary entitled to the “net income, rev- 
enue and profit” of the trust properties 
in the hands of said trustee to have 
the discounts, if any, at which bonds 
are purchased by the trustee accumulated for 
her benefit and paid over to her by the 
trustee. Abraham Gartenlaub died in the 
city and county of San Francisco on June 1, 
1914. His will was thereafter admitted to 
probate and his estate distributed according 
to its terms. By his said last will and tes- 
tament practically his entire estate, then 
appraised at the sum of $476,900.42, was de- 
vised and bequeathed to the Union Trust 
Company of San Francisco as trustee or the 
uses and purposes therein set forth. The 
trusts thereby impressed upon said properties 
and imposed up said trustee were the follow- 
ing: 


Trust Provisions in Gartenlaub Will 

“First: As soon as may be to sell and con- 
vert into money said entire estate and prop- 
erty (except such portion thereof, if any, as 
may consist of money or of securities of the 
kind or kinds hereinafter authorized as and 
for investments for and on account of this 
trust estate, and except also that the home 
hereinabove referred to shall not be sold 
during the lifetime of said Alice G. B. Garten- 


laub, unless she shall in writing consent 


thereto, or unless she shall have relinquished 


her right in and to 
part thereof). 


the said home, or any 


“Second: To invest and reinvest the same 
and also the proceeds thereof arising from 
such sale or sales and from time to time to 
change investments with full power and au- 
thority to do all and everything requisite 
or advisable for the efficient discharge of its 
duties hereunder and subject only to the 
rules of law and equity applicable to such 
cases, or as is herein provided, and said 
trustee is hereby authorized and empowered 
to invest said trust estate to the securities 
mentioned immediately hereinafter, to wit: 

“(a) In loans secured by first mortgage 
on first class real estate, to an amount not 
exceeding 60 per cent of the value of the 
security ; 

“(b) Bonds of the municipalities of 
State of California ; 

“(e) Bonds of public school districts of 
the State of California ; 

“(d) Bonds of the various counties in the 
State of California; 
_ “(e) Bonds of the State of California ; 
and 
“(f) 


the 


First mortgage bonds of commercial 
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railroads, but 
urban 


not including street or inter- 
railroads; and subject further to the 
provision that no investment in the bonds of 
any one debtor, whether state, 
nicipal or corporate, shall exceed the 
of twenty thousand ($20,000) dollars and 
further that no investment shall be made 
in the stocks of any corporation whatsoever, 
nor in the bonds of the United States, for 
the reason that said bonds yield too low a 
rate of interest. 

“Third: To have and to receive the rents, 
issues, income and revenue of every kind of 
said trust estate during the lifetime of said 
Alice G. B. Gartenlaub and Mrs. Sarah Fox, 
both of the City and County of San Francis- 
co, State of California, and during the life- 
time of the survivor of them and thereout 
to pay to said Alice G, B. Gartenlaub month- 
ly from date hereof and during the lifetime 
of said Alice G. B. Gartenlaub 75 per cent 
of the entire net income, revenue and profit 
of every kind arising from said estate in 
said month in any way whatever, and if at 
the end of any one year it shall appear that 
said Alice G. B. Gartenlaub has not 


county, mu- 


sum 


received 
an average of at least the sum of seven hun- 
dred and fifty ($750.00) dollars for 
month of said year, or the portion of 
year that said trust has operative, 
then, and in that event, said trustee shall 
resort to the personal property of the corpus 
of said trust thereout ‘shall take 
sufficient to and pay over to said 
Alice G. B. Gartenlaub a sum _ sufficient 
to make the aggregate receipts of said 
Alice G. B. Gartenlaub the equivalent of 
seven hundred and fifty ($750.00) dollars for 
each month of portion of year 
that trust operative, unless 
said Alice G. B. Gartenlaub shall in writing 
consent to waive the making up of said de- 
ficiency, or shall postpone pay- 
ments on account thereof in whole or in part; 


each 
the 
been 


and 
make up 


estate 


said year, or 


such has been 


consent to 


and it is hereby expressly provided that said 
Alice G. B. Gartenlaub shall have no right 
to anticipate any payment or payments here- 
in provided for, or to give, grant, sell, assign, 
or transfer or in any way or manner dispose 
of her rights, or any thereof, herein provided 
for, save only of course that after she re- 
ceives monthly share of the income or 
payments, as herein provided, she may then 
freely use and dispose of the same as her 
pleasure and wish dictate. 

“Fourth: The remaining 25 per cent of 
said net income, revenue and profit shall be 
paid by said trustee from time to time as 
received to Sarah Fox, or if she shall die 
before the death of said Alice G. B. Garten- 


her 


may 
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laub, leaving any child or children her sur- 
viving, or the issue of any deceased child, 
then to such child or children and the issue, 
if any, of any deceased child, such issue to 
take her stirpes and not her capita. 

“Fifth: If said Alice G. B. 
shall die before said Sarah Fox, then, and 
thereafter the whole of said net rents, in- 
come, revenue and profits of said trust es- 
tate shall then and thereafter be paid by 
said trustee to the use of said Sarah Fox, 
so long as she shall live; or if said Sarah 
Fox shall die before said Alice G. B. Garten- 
laub, leaving a child or chlidren her surviv- 
ing or the issue, if any, of a deceased child 
then the said remaining 25 per cent of said 
net income, revenue and profit of said estate 
shall go to and shall by said trustee be paid 
over to such surviving child or children, said 
issue to take per stirpes and not per capita. 


the survivor of 


Gartenlaub 


“Upon the death of 
Alice G. B. Gartenlaub and of said Sarah 
Fox, the trust and trusts hereby created 
shall wholly cease and determine and there- 
upon all of said property of every kind 
whatsoever shall pass to and vest in the 
children of said Sarah Fox, or to the survivor 
of them, if any, and to the issue, if any, of 
any or all of said children who may then 
be dead, said issue to take per stirpes and 
not per capita.” 


said 


Previous Decision as to Purchase of Bonds 
at Premium 


The interpretation to be placed upon the 
foregoing provisions of the will of said de- 
cedent and upon the duties and responsibil- 
ities of the trustee thereunder was in certain 
of its phases before this court upon a former 
appeal (Estate of Gartenlaub, 185 Cal. 648), 


wherein the question involved was as to 
whether premiums paid in the purchase of 
bonds by said trustee should be charged 
against the principal or corpus of said trust 
estate or against the revenue thereof derived 
from such investment of its funds. In order 
to determine that question this court was 
called upon to deduce and set forth the 
essential principle governing the administra- 
tion of trusts of this character and hence 
governing this particular trust; and it did 
so in the following terms: 

“A testator who creates a trust such as 
that in the instant case has two objects in 
view: First, the payment of the income 
arising from a fund to certain persons dur- 
ing lifetime; second, the transfer of that 
fund to certuin individuals upon the death 
of the life tenants. The existence of a cor- 
pus, principal, or fund is an essential element 
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of the trust and the PRESERVATION of this 
principal until the termination of the life 
estates is indispensable to the fulfillment of 
the testator’s plans. Therefore, any deple- 
tion of the principal tends to frustrate the 
fundamental purpose of the trust and should 
be avoiled and, where the price paid for a 
bond consists of more than the par value 
thereof, that method of accounting should 
be adopted which will prevent the impair- 
ment of the principal unless the testator has 
clearly directed to the contrary. Otherwise 
the life tenant, who is entitled to receive only 
income, will, in effect, have received a part 
of the principal.” 

Applying the foregoing principle to the 
question presented upon that appeal this 
court held it to be the duty of the trustee 
in cases where bonds had been purchased at 
a premium to withhold from the income de- 
rived from such an investment such an 
amount thereof as would be required to re- 
turn to the principal the amount of the cor- 
pus thereof which had been expended in the 
payment of the premiums paid upon such 
purchases. The appellant herein, while ap- 
parently conceding the correctness of the 
foregoing principle as applied to purchases 
of bonds at a premium by the trustee, insists 
that the converse effect of its application is 
to be given to the purchase of bonds by the 
trustee at a discount. 


Premium on Bonds Should Be Amortized Out 
of Income 

A moment’s consideration will, however, 
show that the two situations are not such 
in either identity or in difference as to give 
room or reason for such converse application. 
In the case of premiums they are paid out by 
the trustee from the corpus of the trust funds 
in the course of making an investment of 
such funds in securities which have the 
twofold desirability of being safe and of 
yielding a satisfactory return in the way of 
income; and it is, therefore, held in harmony 
with the aforesaid principle that the pre- 
mium at which such securities were pur- 
chased should be amortized out of such in- 
come in order that the integrity of the corpus 
may be preserved. But in the case of pur- 
chase of securities at a discount, the amount 
of such discount remains in the hands of the 
trustee for the time being at least, in the 
form of uninvested corpus and does not be- 
come, as we shall show later, any part of 
the income or profits of the investment to 
which the life tenant is entitled the 
terms of the trust. 


It does not, therefore, follow that since the 


under 
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life tenant in the application of said principle 
to premiums must yield up a portion of the 
income in order to maintain the integrity of 
the corpus he must, therefore, be entitled to 
the discounts which, if allowed him, would 
impair, for the time being at least, and per- 
haps imperil in the long-run the corpus of 
the trust fund. The only possible or even 
plausible basis upon which the life benefi- 
ciary can rest the claim that she is entitled 
to receive the amount of unexpended corpus 
represented in the discount of any particular 
bond purchase consists in the assumption 
that the controlling why bonds, of 
equal safety with other bonds which com- 
mand a selling price at par or at a premium, 
are upon the market at a discount and are 
purchased by trustees at such discount, is 
that such yield interest returns, and 
that this being so and such bonds being safe 
and hence certain of being eventually re- 
deemed at par the life tenant is entitled to 
have the amount of the discount at which 
such bonds have been purchased paid over 
to her in order to make up to her that 
amount of income which she would have re- 
ceived had the trustee invested that portion 
of the corpus in securities having a par valu- 
ation and hence yielding the larger income. 


reason 


lower 


Assumption That Bonds Are Purchased on 
Basis of Bond Tables 

In order to support this assumption the 

appellant urges that in the purchase of bonds 

trustees are governed by certain bond tables 

or interest tables known to the money market 


and wherein the value of as a 
chaseable commodity is determined by the 
rate of interest which they carry. The ap- 
pellant argues from this premise that since 
the corpus of the estate can suffer no ulti- 
mate impairment from the investment in safe 
bonds at a discount she is entitled to 
discount for the reason stated. 


bonds pur- 


such 
The difficulty 
which the foregoing assumption and hence 
with the arguments based thereon is that 
said assumption is not true in point of fact. 
The question as to what is the duty of the 
trustee in making investments of the corpus 
of the trust fund is a question of fact deter- 
minable by other conditions and considera- 
tions than those derivable merely from the 
study or comparison of bond and interest ta- 
bles or than the state of the money and bond 
market as shown thereby. This is made 
clear in the instant case by the uncontradict- 
ed testimony of Mr. Greene, the trust officer 
of the respondent and admittedly an expert 
in both knowledge and experience in respect 
to those states of the bond and money market 
which relate to and determine the duties of 
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trusteeships of this character. Mr. 
testified as follows: 


Greene 


Testimony on Prevailing Practice by Trust 
Expert 

“In buying bonds for trust estate, my com- 
pany does not ordinarily pay so much atten- 
tion to the interest yield of the bond as to 
the safety of the investment. It is our luty 
to maintain the capital unimpaired as far as 
we can. Of course, I realize that it is the 
duty of a trustee to secure as high a return 
on the bonds purchased by it as is compatible 
with safety, in order that a life tenant en- 
titled to the income of bonds may receive as 
large a return as a safe 
vestment will permit. 
two which considered equally 
safe for investment purposes, I would prefer 
the one which yields the higher rate of re- 
turn if it is a legal investment for trust funds 
under our Bank Act. The fact that safe 
bonds are selling at a discount at any time 
is due very largely to general financial condi- 
tions and to the fact that other bonds pre- 
sumably as safe pay a higher rate of inter- 
est on their par value Other consilerations 
play a part in requiring the sale of a@ bond 
at a discount, such as the fact that the com- 
pany issuing the bond is new, or not well 
known or established. It is true that in the 
case of a well known and well established 
company issuing which are well se- 
cured and which constitute safe investments, 
the main factor which leads to the sale of 
the bonds at a that the interest 
return from the lower than that 
which can be other invest- 
ments presumed to be equally safe. It is true 
that bonds of the same issue and which are 
secured by the same security sometimes sell 
at different times at different prices. Such 
bonds may sometimes sell at par, again above 
The fluc- 
tuation in price of such bonds of the same 
issue and secured by the same security may 
be due to the relation which the interest rate 
of the bonds will bear at different times to 
the return which may be secured from other 
investments which are equally safe and nu- 
merous other causes and factors. Undoubt- 
edly, the safest bonds are State, County, Mu- 
nicipal and School District obligations. The 
rates of interest which they bear are gener- 
ally less than corporation bonds because of 
their safety and their income tax exemption.” 


and conservative in- 
Therefore, as between 


bonds may be 


bonds 


discount is 


bonds is 


from 


obtained 


par ant at other times below par. 


Controlling Factors in Bond Investments by 
Trustees 


The effect of the foregoing evidence is to 
negative the asumption that the controlling 
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factor in determining bond investments by 
trustees is that of the state of the market 
as shown by bond and interest tables, and to 
affirm the right of trustees to invest the 
corpus of their trust estates in bonds which 
may at the time of the investment be obtain- 
able at a premium or at par or at a dis- 
count, regardless of the return in the way 
of interest or income which is provided for by 
their terms. If this be true it follows that 
since the right of the life tenant is measured 
by the duty of the trustee, the full amount 
to which the former would be entitled in the 
way of “income, revenue and profit arising 
would be none other than 
actually provided for as such 
income, revenue and profit by the terms of 
the bond regardless of the price at which 
it had been acquired. This conclusion be- 
comes all the more inevitable when the legal 
meaning which has been given to the terms 
“income, revenue and profit” is ascertained. 


’ 


from said corpus’ 
the amount 


Uniform Line of Decisions as to Treatment 
of Income, Revenue and Profit 

These terms have been held in a uniform 
line of decisions as not to include increases 
from any cause in the value of the corpus of 
trust Perry on Trusts (6th 
546, it is stated that “any accre- 
the fund itself as by the rise in 
value of securities goes to the remainderman, 


estates; as in 
ed.), sec, 
tion . ta 


The life tenant also derives advantage from 


this 


cone 


increased value through the larger in- 
resulting; but if the securities mature 
or are sold the increased value belongs to 
the remainderman.” In Stewart vs. Phelps, 
7) N. Y. 8S. 526, the court holds that “increase 
in the value of the trust estate by reason 
of the increase in value of certain securities 
belonging thereto belong to the cor- 
pus of the fund and should not be paid over 
to the life beneficiary as income.” In the 
Vatter of Gerry, 103 N. Y. 445, it was held 
in respect to a trust fund created by will, 
by the terms of which the “annual interest, 
income and dividends” were to be payable 
to a life beneficiary, a surplus the 
amount of the original fund _ resulting 
from the sale of securities in which the 
fund was invested was an accretion to the 
fund to which the remaindermen were en- 
titled and was in no sense a profit upon the 
investment. In the case of In re Cutler, 52 
N. Y. S. 842-843, it was declared to be well 
settled that in investments and reinvestments 
of trust securities gains realized are capital, 
and not income, citing In re Gerry, supra. 
In the Matter of Graham's Estate, 198 Pa. 
216, it was held that where a trustee invests 
the moneys of the trust estate in bonds and 
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subsequently sells the bonds at an advance 
and invests the proceeds in other securities, 
the profit on the bonds is part of the prin- 
cipal of the estate, and as between a life 
tenant and a remainderman is capital, and 
not income. In the Matter of Vetter, 2 Con- 
nolly’s Reports (N. Y). 548, it was held that 
the increase from natural causes in the value 
of the property of a trust estate not 
constitute “profits” and therefore does not go 
to a life tenant to whom are given the “in- 
come and profits” 


does 


of such estate during life; 
but such increase becomes principal and goes 
to the remainderman. In the case of Duclos 
vs. Benner, 17 N. Y. Supp. 168, it was held 
that under a direction in the will to set 
apart and invest a certain sum and pay over 
“the income, interest, profits and earnings 
thereof” to the testator’s widow semi-annu- 
ally, where such sum is invested in govern- 
ment bonds which are subsequently sold at a 
profit, the widow is not entitled to such 
profit, but it belongs to the trust fund as a 
part thereof. 


Townsend vs. U. S. Trust Company, New 
York 


In the early case of Townsend vs. 
States Trust Company, 3 Redfield’s Reports 
Ci. 3.7 San: oh decided that under a 
trust created by will which directed a speci- 
fied sum to be invested in one of three named 
classes of bonds and “the interest, income or 
dividends” arising therefrom to be paid to 
the cestui que trust during his lifetime, the 
investment having been made in one of the 
forms specified and the bonds 
thereafter sold at a profit, the cestui que 
trust was not entitled to receive such profits, 
but only interest upon the same. This case 
has been quite generally cited and uniformly 
followed in later involving the same 
principle, and we think it may be taken to 
be settled law that accretions to a trust fund 
resulting from the increase in value of the 
bonds or other securities in which its corpus 
is invested, due to whatever eause,-are to be 
regarded as part of the corpus of the trust 
and not as income or revenues or profits to 
which the life beneficiary is entitled. This 
conclusion gains an added force from the con- 
sideration that whenever bonds are purchased 
by the trustee at a discount the amount of 
such discount remains in the hands of the 
trustee as an uninvested part of the corpus 
of the trust estate and it is the duty of 
the trustee to make a timely investment of 
the same in other securities to the interest 
upon which as it acerues the life tenant 
would be entitled and thus there would be 


United 


was 


so acquired 


cases 


(Continued on page 468) 
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TWO BANKS THAT 
GREW INTO ONE 


At our new headquarters in the 
Equitable Building, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, will be found the 
same officers and personnel who 
have served you for many years. 


Our Jocation “in the centre of 
things financial” with increased 
facilities and prestige, assures a 
greater ability to meet your grow- 
ing requirements. 


The high ideals which inspired 
the founders and earned the faith 
and respect of the community 
will be perpetuated in the new 
institution. 


a VOW 
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Senust COMPANY. 
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FIDELITY TRUST 


COMPANY 
120 Broadway of New York Equitable Building 
Total Resources Over $50,000,000 














REAL SOLUTION FOR THE BRANCH BANKING PROBLEM 
FOUNDATION STONE OF BANKING IS CHARACTER 


HON. GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


United States Senator from Pennsylvania 


XPERIENCE has shown us that we 

may with advantage have two kinds 

of banks—national banks and _ state 
institutions. There are in the United States 
upward of eight thousand national banks 
with aggregate resources of twenty-four bil- 
lions of dollars. There are over twenty-one 
thousand state banks with aggregate re- 
sources of thirty-six billions. These banks, 
both national and state, are the units of our 
system. Considering the number of units 
and the vast area to be served, it is inevi- 
table that there should be a struggle of opin- 
ion between individualism and centralization. 
In a solar system we recognize centrifugal 
and centripetal forces. In political science 
we contrast local self-government with im- 
perialism. In the field of banking according 
to temperament or self-interest, we argue for 
a more rigid system of central control or 
for a greater freedom of the 
part of each unit. 


action on 


After a generation of agitation and after 
ten years of discussion of a measure designed 
to substitute harmony for conflict, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act was passed. “Today,” says 
an authoritative writer, “the Federal Reserve 
System stands as the very foundation of 
American commerce, more powerful in re- 
sources than any banking system in human 
history, with a record of unsurpassed serv- 
ice to the nation in time of unique trial.” 


30th because it is so strong and also be- 
cause it is an effort at harmony, it is inevi- 
table that the system should be violently at- 


tacked. Some of its critics are informed: 
some are ignorant; some make helpful and 
constructive suggestions; others seek to tear 
down and trample. But far down in the 
strata that underlie the discussion is the 
eternal opposition between the desire for 
order through control and the craving for 
freedom through lack of it. The problem, 
as always, is so to organize as to get neces- 
Sary order and at the same time to retain 
necessary freedom. The Creator solved this 


problem for the universe when He devised 
the law of gravitation. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the width and depth 
of the chasm which separates the Congress 
of the United States from the Creator. 


Controversy over Branch Banking 


At this moment we have before the 
ate an acute controversy over branch bank- 
ing. In twenty-two states, state banks are 
permitted to have branches. In California 
branch banking has become such an impor- 
tant matters that a single institution has 
about 141 branches scattered all over the 
state. National banks have no authority to 
establish or maintain branches. The na- 
tional banks, however, are compulsory mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. The 
state banks are optional members. If the 
present condition continues here in states 
permitting branch banking the competitive 
conditions are uneven. If the national banks 
are given branch banking powers, the anti- 
branch banker holds that they are being 
started on a dangerous and unsound career. 
If the Federal Reserve Act is amended to 
provide that state institutions must drop 
their branches or keep out of the System, 
the branch banker holds that he is being un- 
justly deprived either of a privilege given 
him by state law or of his optional right to 
take advantage of the Federal System. 


Sen- 


and we have not yet 
worked out the answer. Possibly we can do 
so on the following basis: authorize national 
banks in cities to have city branches in states 
where branch banking is permitted; permit 
state banks with their present lawfully ex- 
isting branches to consolidate with or con- 
vert into national banks and keep their 
branches: and allow state institutions which 
have branches to enter the Federal Reserve 
System (or to remain in it) with their 
branches but to establish no new ones out- 
side of city limits. 


Feeling runs high 


The Senate is wrestling with this problem 
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now. We realize that we are handling a 
subject which is loaded with dynamite, and 
we are treating it with corresponding care 
and respect. We want to improve and liber- 
alize the National Banking Act, but we want 
to be fair to the State institutions and do 
nothing to injure the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


Banks Not Seeking Unfair Advantage 


It is popular nowadays to think of a bank 
as run for the personal advantage of its 
officers and the private profit of its stock- 
holders. Doubtless there are banks which 
have this conception of their function. I 
venture to think that no bank could flour- 
ish which had any other objective than com- 
munity service and welfare. It is peculiarly 
true of banks that it is a glorious thing to 
‘have a giant’s strength, but it is a tyran- 
nous thing to use it like a giant. The men 
who run our banks are no part of a money 
trust. Their purpose is not to accumulate 
and oppress but to earn and serve. It is 
net an easy thing for a bank to serve a 
community wisely. To steer a safe course 
between a narrow reactionary policy and a 
weak and good-natured surrender to eager 


demands for credit is the 
gence and character. 

The inescapable fact is 
substitute for character. 
—you may act shrewdly—but if you have 
not character which rightly combines the 
practical and the ideal you cannot effectively 
serve your community or your county. There 
is no substitute for character in the manage- 
ment of a bank. Legal regulations are im- 
portant; intelligent inspection and control 
is essential, but if people want to abuse their 
banking privileges they cannot be restrained 
from abuse by all the bank examiners that 
ever did their duty. Just as obedience to 
law is better than law enforcement, so char- 
acter in the government of a bank or a re- 
public is the basis of safety for the depositor 
and the citizen. 


test of intelli- 
that there is no 
You may talk loud 


a a & 

The City National Bank 
business in Miami, Fla. with capital of 
$1,000,000 and surplus of $250,000, S. M. 
Tatum is chairman; Clark B. Davis, formerly 
vice-president of the Bank of America of 
New York is president and Harry Roberts, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Trust Company 
of New York is vice-president. 


has opened for 
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SHALL WE TRY TO SECURE APPOINTMENTS AS 


CORPORATE 


NECESSARY EQUIPMENT 


LAWRENCE J. 


RECEIVER? 


AND QUALIFICATIONS 
TOOMEY 


Trust Officer, Union Trust Company of Detroit, Mich. 


(Eprror’s Nore: 
ships is receiving more 


In his instructive address at the recent 


Development of the business of accepting and handling receiver- 
earnest attention among trust company and bank managements. 
Mid-W inter 


Trust Conference, Mr. Toomey 


answered the objections that usually present themselves to trust company officials when 
approached on this subject, and he presents interesting conclusions based upon the suc- 


cessful receivership operations by Detroit trust companies. 


He shows that some of these 


objections are more illusory than real, and yield to the proper kind of approach.) 


HERE is a surprising lack of organ- 
ized effort on the part of trust com- 
panies in this country to attempt to 
the of accepting 
appointments as corporate receiver. Prior to 
the last Re- 


develop business on basis 
a discussion of the subject at 
gional Trust Conference in Seattle there has 
not appeared, far the 
any attention given this subject at 
the American Bankers 
tions. There appeared in Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine, sometime last 
general lines, which 
with the rehabilitation and the redevelop- 
ment of more or less lame, halt and blind 
corporations than with actual receiverships. 


so as records show, 
any of 
Association conven 
summer, along 


those had more to do 


Referring to the files of Trust CoMPANIES 
Magazine, time last summer, along 
year 1918, seven and a half years ago, before 
we found the subject sufficiently well thought 
of or of sufficient interest in the minds of 
trust company officers, to justify any 
exemplification of their thoughts in that pub- 
lication. In the decade before that, from 
1910 until 1918, there were perhaps a half- 
dozen miscellaneous articles bearing on vari- 
ous phases of this particular subject. That 
takes us back about fifteen or eighteen years. 
In the first ten years of that period, there 
had apparently been a good deal of business 
of this sort by the trust companies, but, it 
seems obvious to me—that there has not been 
any great attempt on the part of trust com- 
panies to get that sort of business in the last 
five years. 


some 


any 


I was curious to find out why there had 
not been any effort, or why the business did 
not seem desirable, or why, if a receivership 


were granted to some trust company, it did 
not make any attempt to follow it up and 
see whether or not any business of that sort 
could was 
desirable to obtain business of that nature. 


be obtained, or to see whether it 


Objections to Accepting Receiverships 

I find, generally speaking, that the objec- 
tions that trust companies have to accepting 
business of this fall into subdivi- 
The first seems to that most 
trust companies feel that they are not prop- 
erly equipped to handle business of that sort. 
The second seems to be—I 


sort four 


sions: one be 


do not intend to 
give them in the order of superiority or in 
the order in which the replies outnumbered 
each other—that the which could be 
obtained from receivership business are en- 
tirely inadequate. The third, and this seems 
to be a particularly tender point with trust 
companies that do a banking business along 
with their trust business—may I say in pass- 
ing, that we in Michigan are obliged to stand 
or fall on our trust business alone, we are 
in one of the few states where trust com- 
panies are allowed to do only a trust busi- 
ness and no banking—the third point seems 
to be that there is a grave possibility and 
real probability of creditors who are 
banking customers, making it embarrassing 
for one department or the other of the com- 
pany, either for the banking or trust depart- 
ment: And the last point is that it is often 
very difficult to overcome a certain prejudice 
that seems to exist in some centers, on the 
part of a great many attorneys, against hav- 
ing a trust company act as a corporate re- 
ceiver of some sort. 


fees 


also 
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If those points are well taken, you have 
a pretty serious indictment of the desirabil- 
ity of our taking business of this nature. 
They go on and expand their ideas, and say 
something along these lines: When they ob- 
ject to taking business on the ground that 
they are not equipped, they claim that it is 
absolutely impossible for any well meaning 
trust company to carry on a proper receiver- 
ship, unless it is willing to have a specific, 
separate unit or department, which will do 
nothing else but that, and that is too costly. 
I think the first part of the point is very 
well taken. 

They go on to say that the nature of the 
work is such that the department—let us 
talk about a small department, first, because 
that is what most of my replies are based 
on—a small department at times will be ex- 
tremely busy with a tremendous amount of 
detail and executive work, and at other times 
have an extreme amount of leisure; and that 
some of the officers of the company, and 
some of the directors of the company do not 
like the idea of allowing any one department 
to stay particularly idle for any one long 
space of time. 
that contention. 


There may be some merit in 


Special Equipment Required 
Now, if any of you are desiring or think- 


ing of establishing liquidating departments, 
you must commit yourselves to the policy of 
giving the work to an independent depart- 
ment, of allowing that department to show 
a slight financial loss for the first few years 
of its operation in a small community or 
small trust company. I, unfortunately again 
cannot speak with accurate knowledge from 
that point of view. I am in a large commu- 
nity with an extremely large trust company, 
and we have been, financially, extremely suc- 
cessful, so far as our liquidation department 
is concerned, but I think you ought to take 
that as the first and perhaps, as the cardinal 
premise. Do not go into it unless you are 
willing to delegate to that work some trust 
officer, some capable man who will do noth- 
ing but that sort of work. 

Following out those lines, you are going 
to find the objection that the man you are 
to get must be technically well equipped, and 
to find the man who is technically equipped 
to administer a department of that sort, you 
have usually got to pay more than you care 
to do. Well, I can only give a theoretical 
answer to that theoretical objection, that 
would be that if your trust company is not 
of sufficient size nor in a community of suffi- 
cient size to justify the establishment of a 
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separate department do not accept trusts of 
this nature. If, however, you are of the 
opinion that your community will justify the 
establishing of a department of this sort, 
and if they are willing to allow the depart- 
ment to attempt to be self-sustaining over 
a reasonable period of time, but do not care 
to develop a sizable organization with the 
possible result of showing a very material 
loss, then let the general supervision of the 
work be delegated to one man of reasonable 
intelligence, who need not have any tech- 
nical training, but let him be under one of 
your trust who has sufficient legal 
knowledge to steer him right. 


officers, 


Liquidation of Two Classes 


You are going to run into liquidation of 
two classes, the sort when you immediately 
begin to wind up the assets, and second, the 
sort of liquidation continue to 
run the start a receiver- 
ship of the former sort, where you are going 
to liquidate and make a distribution, 
you will not need to solve so many detailed 
administrative problems, you will be guided 
largely by the advice of the attorney for the 
estate. In a great many cases, do not forget 
that the attorney should be the attorney who 
is responsible for bringing in the business. 

I cannot think of any way in which you 
‘an cooperate with the Bar in a more happy 
and felicitous manner than by laying down 
a general principle of retaining as attorney 
for the estate the who brings the 
business, providing there is no breach of 
trust company ethics in such retention. That 
is going to get you a long, long way on the 
road to with cooperation with the 
attorney. 

If your liquidation is of the sort where it 
appears for the best interest of all concerned 
to operate for some time, then every caution 
should be exercised before the acceptance of 
the trust to prevent the adoption of a policy 
which may result in a manufacturing or 
operating loss. Obviously, economies of some 
sort may be instituted, but care should be 
exercised that in the desire to cut operating 
costs the other extreme is not reached and 
essential men dropped from the pay roll with 
a resulting loss of efficiency and profit. Ob- 
viously, a receivership of this sort should 
require constant executive and accounting 
supervision during its continuance. 


where 
business. If 


you 
you 


then 


attorney 


success 


Fees for Receiverships 
So far as the profit taking is concerned 
the general criticism seems to be that the 
fees received generally are inadequate, 
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are insufticient, 
anywhere near 
for the work 
other trusts, 


and 
the 
done 


that we do not get 
amount of money 
that we received from 
That is a question that cannot 
be answered in my opinion either 
in the affirmative or in the negative. I am 
a little afraid that some of 
are based largely on the 
some of the companies that wrote to me had 
with bankruptcy matters. The Bankruptcy 
Act does not, as you know, allow large fees. 
[ think, perhaps, in their enthusiasm (if I 
may call it so) to reject business of this 
nature, they forgotten that there are 
many more types of receiverships which will 
be properly lucrative. 


positively 


the objections 
experience that 


have 


For example, there will be the various re- 
Fed 
and which 
corporation 


ceivership proceedings growing out of 
State Court litigation, 
the winding up of a 
which is not insolvent, or the reorganization 
of a corporation which is temporarily in 
financial difficulties; there will be assign- 
the benefit of creditors, a sort of 
trust which we not infrequently find in our 
jurisdiction ; there will be receiverships pend- 
ing the adjudication of accounting 
there will be receiverships pending a deter- 
mination of property rights; there will be 
receiverships pending the termination of di- 
vorce proceedings. In all matters of this 
sort, you will rarely find any statutory re- 
strictions upon you wili rarely find 
that are pampered in the administra- 
tion of the trust by legal limitations, and you 
will frequently find that the fees al- 
lowed you are completely commensurate with 
the work you do. 


eral or 


involve 


ments for 


suits ; 


fees, 
vi ae i 


most 


Interference from Banking Customers 


Now, to go on to the point that creditors, 
who are banking customers, will interfere 
with you. Naturally, that is a matter that 
I cannot discuss with any degree of personal 
knowledge. As I have said, we do not do a 
banking business, and consequently have no 
customers who could object to our enforcing 
the often strict rule of receiverships, and 
back up their objection with insinuations 
that might terrify the banking department. 
[I can again give only a theoretical answer, 
but it seems to me if the officer in charge of 
your liquidation is blessed with any reason- 
able amount of tact and a fair degree of 
persuasiveness, he should be able to make 
any irate banking customer see the reason- 
ableness and the necessity of carrying out all 
of the safeguards which the various laws 
throw around, the administration of liquida- 
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tion for the purpose of protecting creditors, 
but which often in order to achieve their 
purpose result in necessary delays which pre- 
vent the trust company from acting as it 
might presently like to do. I think that you 
will find that if you are insistent upon com- 
plete adherence to all moral and legal re- 
strictions, and if you are able to show the 
company’s client that you are only giving 
this particular trust the care and protection 
that yon would give any trust of his were 
it under your control, that you will have 
made some progress toward converting them 
to your viewpoint. 

This complete impartiality in administra- 
tion is, I think, one of the most potent argu- 
ments for the appointment of a trust com- 
pany in any capacity. It has been my ex- 
perience, that while a policy of this sort may 
at first lead to a more or less minor degree 
of displeasure among parties interested, who 
feel that their theories of administration 
should be followed, you will find that al- 
most invariably they will eventually heart- 
ily agree with you, and will be loud in their 
praises of the desirability of any administra- 
tion carried out without regard for the pas- 
sions or prejudices of anyone. 


Attitude of Attorneys 

The last point, that the attorneys are hos- 
tile. This delicate question. I 
think I may say for all of the trust com- 
panies in Detroit, that they have succeeded 
remarkably well in gaining the cooperation 
of the attorneys. Some of the letters I have 
received seem to indicate that in certain cen- 
ters, certain communities, certain parts of 
the country, there existed what might gen- 
erally be termed—well it was termed in one 
letter “the bankruptcy ring,” it was termed 
in another letter “The group of attorneys 
who dominate our District Court,” 
it was termed in another letter, “The crowd 
of lawyers who seem to have sufficient influ- 
ence in the appointments of our local courts 
that friends of theirs, and no trust 
companies, get appointments.” 


is a very 


seem to 


to see 


That is an extremely serious indictment. IT 
think that the strength of that indictment, 
if there be any truth or strength in it, is an 
accusation of the trust companies just as 
much, if not more, than it is of any attor- 
neys. Any place where the spirit of the 
legal profession is along those lines must be 
a place where the trust companies are for 
one reason or another slow to impress upon 
the attorneys the fact that we are not in 
existence to compete with them that we 
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exist to work with them, that they have 
their particular place in the administration 
of estates of all sorts just as we have our 
particular place; that there are certain func- 
tions which they can perform more properly 
and more efficiently than we, just as there 
are correlative functions which we are able 
to perform better than they; that we pre- 
sent a splendid medium which they may use 
for the development of a fiduciary practice 
which will allow them to relieve themselves 
of the burden of detail work, and will per- 
mit them to act almost entirely in their 
proper sphere, that of counsellor and legal 
adviser, a medium which will result in 
labor for them, a more speedy administra- 
tion of the estate and a greater degree of sat- 
isfaction to mutual clients. I believe that 
the reports of our committee on cooperation 
with the Bar will show that wherever the 
trust companies have made any organized 
effort, any proper effort, have gone halfway 
and more than halfway, to convince the at- 
torneys of their neighborhood that we are 
not trying to work in competition with them, 
but are trying to work in conjunction with 
them, the results have been very happy for 
both lawyers and trust companies. 


less 


Answering the Question 

Now the summing up is going to consist in 
a confession to that honestly I do not 
know whether the question “shall we try to 
secure appointments as receiver” should be 
answered “yes or no.” If we viewed this 
question from all possible angles and argued 
it from all conceivable 


you 


premises, I think 
that for the purpose of giving ourselves as 
definite an answer to our question as we gen- 
erally could, we would come down to this 
particular basis, assuming that first of all, 
no trust company can take liquidation busi- 
ness unless it is in a community sufficiently 
large or industrially active to have some 
liquidation. We must conclude that our first 
fundamental is that just as in any other 


branch of trust company activity, you must 


not expect any department to do its own 
work and somebody else’s work as well, so 
you cannot expect any liquidation depart- 
ment to have any hope of success if it is 
going to be made the orphan or stepchild de- 
partment of your company. 


Requires Separate Department 
I do not care whether you are administer- 
ing estates; whether you are acting as execu- 
tor of wills; whether you are acting as 
‘guardian of mental incompetents or mi- 


nors; whether you are acting as trustee or 
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agent, aS depository or any one of the num- 
ber of things that a trust company may do, 
you cannot ask any one department to take 
up in addition to its own technical work a 
task which is obviously technical in nature, 
and expect to that task properly ac 
complished. It just cannot be done, and you 
will create no will for your company 
and gain no sense of self-satisfaction for 
yourselves if you try to do it. 
and at the risk of accused of undue 
and unnecessary repetition, I must say that 
if you cannot establish a 
ment for this work or at 
eation of a 
viously 


have 
good 


So, obviously, 
being 
separate depart- 
modifi- 
separate department, as I pre- 
outlined, should under no cir- 
cumstances attempt to accept these trusts. 


least such a 


you 


Ideal of Impartial Administration 


If you take then, as the first fundamental, 
the isolation of the department, if you grant 
that you must leave it alone and let it work 
out its own financial and fiduciary salvation. 
we then come to the second and final funda- 
mental, as it seems to and that is 
which is not only a fundamental of liquida 
tion work, but of all trust company work, the 
double ideal of impartially 
each and trust 
and as though it were the only trust that 
your great had to administer. 
You cannot any officer, any employee, 


me, one 


administering 
every separate individually 
organization 
allow 
any department, to become obsessed with the 
idea that a volume of 
tion of important clients can 
sibly result in lessening by the slightest de- 
the wholehearted, complete and _ indi- 
vidual attention every client must receive. 


work or the acquisi 
trusts or pos- 


gree 


I have already indicated to you my sin- 
cere belief in the desirability of strict ad- 
herence to the doctrine of impartiality, and 
let me insist that unless you, yourselves, can 
honestly believe and convince everyone who 
works for you, and whose affairs you handle, 
that you are administering their particular 
trust in complete accordance with the law. 
and for the individual benefit of every indi- 
vidual interested, you will not be a 
ful organization, nor would you be able to 
have a just pride in your own 
achievement. In this particular subject you 
must sell yourself on the desirability of the 
work, and then make everyone, creditors, at- 
torneys, petitioners, the bankrupt, 
signor, the stockholders of the corporation, 
the directors of the corporation, feel as 
though they must come to you for impartial 
adequate advice on to liquidate their 
business. 


Ssuccess- 


degree of 


the as- 


how 
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If you want to start a liquidation depart- 
ment, start it; let it run by itself, but insist 
that underneath whatever technical ability 
you require, that underneath whatever par- 
ticular special duties your men are going to 
be asked to perform, they must have that 
particular foundation of the thought of giv- 
ing service. I do not want to seem too ideal- 
istic, to seem too theoretical, I do not want 
to appear to be preaching, but I am to use 
the colloquial phrase, sold on the idea that 
you have to give everyone all of abil- 
ity if you are going to make a friend of them 
for future trust business. 


your 


A Step Further in Fiduciary Service 


In conclusion, may I leave just this one 
further thought with you. We have car- 
ried out the particular ideal of trust com- 
pany service to the nth degree in matters of 
personal trusts, and in matters of custodian- 
ship, in administration, in safekeeping, where 
we have convinced ourselves and the public 
that the trust company is a place where the 
individual can come and expect complete, 
impartial, human cooperation and advice. 
May we not now give some thought to pro- 
ceeding one step further, and see if we can- 
not convince ourselves and our prospective 


clients, that our particular and peculiar tal- 
ents can be applied just as well to the field 
of corporations as the field of individuals; 
that as we serve the person, sO May we serve 
the firm; that as we equip ourselves, train 
to help in the administration of 
the family trust, so may we equip ourselves 
and train ourselves to handle the corporate 
trusts, and thereby fulfill in a more com- 
plete degree what I conceive to be our proper 
destiny, service to all. 


ourselves 


? 2, ? 
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Detailed official figures for the year 1925 
France’s export and import trade, as re- 
by the Trust Company of 
New York from its French Information Serv- 
ice, show that the United States led all other 
countries in the of its into 
France. 

More than a billion dollars will be expend- 
ed for rural roads in the United States dur- 
ing 1926, according to information issued by 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the U. 38. 
Department of Agriculture. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Roselle Park Trust Company, 
Roselle Park, N. J., Karl Schaffer, first vice- 
president, was elected president in place of 
Mr. Frederick G. Wright, retired. 
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NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 





The World’s Largest and Strongest 
Vault Entrance 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and in- 
stalled in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault Entrances, each 
10 feet in thickness, the climax of mechanical 
genius and ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve Banks 
in the following cities: 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Government, 
Clearing House Association, and many of the 
leading Banks throughout the country. 
Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged security 
and safe deposit vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 


New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
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OF TRUST DEPARTMENT 


IN COUNTRY BANK 


IMMEDIATE CONTACTS THROUGH SAFEKEEPING FACILITIES AND 
HANDLING MORTGAGE LOANS 


BENJAMIN R. CHANDLER 
Vice-President, The First National Bank of Coos Bay, Marshfield, Oregon 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 
necessarily limited in scope. 


Trust department operations in a small country community are 
This applies particularly to estate and trust business. There 


are, however, other fiduciary facilities, such as safekeeping, the handling of mortgage 
loans and serving under trust or escrow deeds in connection with real estate transactions, 


that provide opportunities for projitable activity. 


The following article derives particu- 


lar value from the fact that it is predicated upon actual experience. ) 


HE most important advantages that 

accrue to a country bank in the opera- 

tion of a trust department are those 
in connection with safekeeping, safe deposit 
and the making and placing of 
loans of variable amounts. This 
is especially true of communities where peo- 
ple have modest incomes and estates are gen- 
erally small. In discussing the subject I 
shall confine myself largely to actual experi- 
ence in establishing and developing a trust 
department in a country town. 

We found, especially with the advent of 
the world war and the sale of bonds by the 
United States Government to thousands of 
small investors, an ever increasing demand 
on the part of our people for a safe place in 
which to deposit their securities and other 
documents of more or value. A bank 
vault being the safest place to protect these 
papers from theft, fire, and their own care- 
lessness, our vault became literally jammed 
with all manner and means of securities and 
documents for which we acted as “gratuitous 
bailee.’” We had very inadequate filing de- 
vices and safekeeping and in the 
majority of no receipts were either 
given or received except for bonds. Conse- 
quently over a period of a few years a great 
many papers were misplaced or lost, result- 
ing, as you can readily understand, in many 
unpleasant situations. Accounts were with- 
drawn and confidence in our _ institution 
shaken, for in one hundred per cent of such 
cases the fault lay entirely with the bank. 
This situation caused us much concern and 
we were diligently seeking a graceful way 
out of the predicament. About this time our 


business 


mortgage 


less 


records 


cases 


friends, the Federal 


showed us the way. 


good Reserve Board, 


Systematizing the Safe Keeping Department 


We immediately took advantage of the pro- 
visions of the amendment to the Federal Re- 
serve Act allowing national banks to estab- 
lish trust departments and wefe granted a 
charter April 3, 1919, by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and on October 7, 1919, were granted 
a certificate of authority to do a trust busi- 
ness by the State of Oregon. Through the 
establishment of a trust department and the 
installation of safe deposit boxes we were 
gradually able, not only to properly care for 
the safekeeping needs of our customers, but 
in a small way increase the bank’s earnings, 
for we found the great majority of our people 
willing and ready to pay a small annual fee 
for such a service properly conducted. 

For ordinary papers such as deeds, fire 
insurance policies, abstracts, and the like, 
we issue merely a receipt in duplicate, signed 
by an officer of the bank and the customer, 
enumerating the different articles left for 
safekeeping. These papers we file in a con- 
tainer, properly labeled, in an ordinary docu- 
ment file in our book vault. For securities 
such bonds, and notes we issue 
a regular trust receipt, filing the securities 
in a separate apartment of our securities 
safe. 

This systematizing of our safekeeping de- 
partment has also enabled us to carry 
blanket burglary and robbery insurance on 
the valuable securities of our customers as 
we have little or no worry as to our ability 
to make a positive proof of loss should it 


as stocks, 
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at any time become necessary for us to col- 
lect from the insurance companies. This 
same program could be carried out in any 
country bank without establishing a _ trust 
department, but it took such a department 
to put that part of our house in order. 


Handling Mortgage Loans 


The second, and the one I consider the most 
important benefit to the country bank that 
establishes a trust department, is its ability 
tLrough such a department to handle mort- 
gage loans that are an factor in 
the credit structure of all communi- 
ties. 

There has always been in our community 
this demand for mortgage loans. The amount 
and length of time desired and necessary 
were such that we could not handle them 
through the commercial department of the 
bank. On the other hand a great many small 
investors, with no knowledge of money lend- 
ing, and desiring to get the greatest yield 
with the maximum of protection, are more 
more depending on their bankers for 
and aid in the investment of their 
savings. This creates a situation, in itself, 
sufficient to warrant the machinery neces- 
sary to render this service. All this situa- 
tion lacked was a medium such as our trust 
department through which these transactions 
could be had. 

This service has a more far reaching effect 
in a small community and more benefits ac- 
crue to the country bank than would at first 
blush indicate. You not only those 
who are directly in need of proper financing 
but you reach a multitude of small inves- 
tors, many of whom were never customers of 
your bank and you create a friendship for 
your institution that in time becomes a real 
asset. We attribute much new and _ profit- 
able business in our commercial and savings 
department as a direct result of the activity 
of our trust department along these lines. 


essential 
small 


and 
advice 


serve 


This function of a trust department in a 
country bank I consider of prime importance 
because it provides an immediate source of 
revenue to the bank and will, as it has in 
our case, defray considerable of the over- 
head expense chargeable to the trust depart- 
ment during the first few years of its devel- 
opment. 

The business derived from acting as trus- 
tee under private or court trusts for the first 
few years is practically negligible, as is also, 
the business accruing through the bank’s ap- 
pointment as trustee under wills. This is 
caused by the fact that in the small com- 


munities practically all estates are modest in 
size, as are the fees and profits, yet it is well 
for the country bank to make a thorough 
canvass of this situation because eventually 
it is the volume of 
that will country bank to 
have its trust department on a self-sustain- 
ing and-profit paying basis, take care of the 
total overhead chargeable to its 
trust department, and at the same time add 
substantially to the net the in- 
stitution. 


this class of trust 
enable the 


busi- 
ness 


expe nses 


earnings of 


Trust Functions in Real Estate Operations 


In a few instances we have acted in a trust 
capacity for groups of people owning undi- 
vided interests in sub-divisions of real es- 
tate. In these patricular cases many or all 
the parties were non-residents, which natu- 
rally made the sale of any lot or parcel of 
this property slow and cumbersome. Under 
the trust deed, title the bank 
as trustee, the trust indenture reciting the 
terms and conditions under which the trus- 
tee was to pass title and the manner of dis- 
tribution of the proceeds from sales and the 
fees of trustee definitely fixed. This class of 
business, while very profitable, requires much 
care and diligence and I would advise coun 
try banks not to take on too much business 
of this nature until their trust department 
is thoroughly established with a_ sufficient 
clerical force to give it the proper detailed 
attention necessary. This, I feel, covers sub- 
stantially the activities of a trust depart- 
ment in a country bank operating in a field 
such as ours. 


was taken to 


Limitations 


The country banker will not find the de- 
velopment of a trust department all easy 
going or smooth sailing for there are many 
problems he will find quite perplexing that 
will demand a great deal of time and study. 
Mistakes are bound to happen despite the 
fact that the utmost care and caution are 
exercised. The first problem facing the di- 
rectors of a country bank is “Have we an 
officer in our organization who is qualified 
to undertake and manage such a department 
and just what constitutes these qualifica- 
tions?” How many country banks have an 
officer with the requisite legal training or 
knowledge necessary in a properly qualified 
trust officer? 

Secondly, “What accounting system is it 
necessary to install, what forms and filing 
equipment should the initial outlay consist 
of, so that, in the future, as the business 
grows and develops into all the branches of 
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trust service, the system of accounting and 
records can be expanded to meet the situa- 
tion without too many radical changes.” 
Third, “What 
should be chosen 


program of advertising 
for the education of the 
people to the different functions of a trust 
department, its services and benefits?” 

Fourth, “An avenue of approach must be 
opened to present your trust department in 
its proper light to the bar association, other- 
wise, they will take the attitude that you 
are a competitor in their particular field of 
activity and operated primarily for the bene- 
fit of the bank’s attorney. 

Fifth: The field is limited and the growth 
of the department is necessarily slow, which 
is apt to be discouraging and as this depart- 
ment will need only a part-time attention of 
one officer the probabilities are it will be 
neglected unless that officer is absolutely sold 
on the trust department idea and takes 
pleasure in nursing the baby along four or 
five years until it can speak for itself. Our 
trust department has proven profitable in 
addition to the service it has rendered to the 
community and is one of the features of 
our bank in which we take, I think, a justifi- 
able pride. 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $357,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 
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GEORGE IRVING SKINNER 

George Irving Skinner, a vice-president of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York and former New York State Superin- 
tendent of Banks, died recently at his home, 
Brooklyn. He was born sixty-nine years ago 
in Chenango County. 

Mr. Skinner was appointed State Superin- 
tendent of Banks by Governor Whitman on 
July 1, 1917. He nearly three 
years, which period witnessed an increase in 
banking resources of all kinds in the state, 
in many cases to unprecedented figures. In 
March, 1920, Governor Smith appointed as 
his successor George V. McLaughlin, 
Police Commissioner of New York. 

Mr. Skinner was associated with the State 
Banking Department for twenty-two years, 
fifteen of them as deputy superintendent. In 
June, 1924, President Jonas of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company appointed him his 
confidential assistant, with the title of vice- 
president. 


served for 


how 


Dean Vincent has been elected president of 
the Portland Trust & Savings Bank of Port- 
land, Ore. 
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LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
CASH ON HAND AND IN BANK 


OVERDRAFTS 
REAL ESTATE AND VAULT 
MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL 

SURPLUS - 
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RESERVES . 
DUE DEPOSITORS 
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INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 
PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION 


H. F. WILSON, JR. 


Vice-President of the Bankers Trust Company of New York and Chairman of its 
Trust Investment Committee 


(Epitor’s Note: There is no phase of trust administration which involves greate 
responsibility and care than the safe investment of trust funds in a manner that shall 
yield both satisfaction for the beneficiaries and good will toward the corporate fiduciary. 
One of the most instructive and practical papers presented at the recent Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference in New York was that by H. F. Wilson, Jr., which is reproduced herewith. 
The discussion derives special value from the fact that Mr. Wilson is chairman of the 
Trust Investment Committee of the Bankers Trust Company which has evolved a system 


of trust investment control that commends itself as one of the most efficient in the 
country. ) 


HE handling of trust investments has Most certainly should exercise every precau- 


always been and always will be a tion in making any investments as trustee. 
highly specialized service and an exact- Sometimes we are “damned if we do and we 

ing personal responsibility because we are are damned if we don’t,” but it is the chief 
dealing with other people’s money and usu- duty of a trustee to preserve, not necessarily 


ally with the trust funds of those who can to increase, the trust fund, as many seem to 
ill afford to lose anything in the way of feel. sut this does not mean that all ex- 
either principal or income. cept securities legal for trustees should be 
We all agree with Arthur Hugh Clough in sold regardless. A trustee, as you know, is 
“The Spectator,” “how pleasant it is to have 
money,” but I wonder how many of us feel 
that it is “pleasant” to have other people’s 
money to invest and reinvest for the living 
or the dead. It is a splendid and profitable 
service which corporate fiduciaries are ren- 
dering, but not one that is particularly pleas- 
ant or easy. By the same token, easy or 
pleasant things are not usually the greatest 
or the best. 
When a Loss Occurs 
If a loss is incurred by a bank or trust 
company in the investment of its commercial 
funds, it is not usually felt at all by deposi- 
tors and only indirectly by stockholders. 
Any loss of trust funds is usually felt im- 
mediately and directly by the beneficiaries 
because each trust is a separate entity. 
There is, consequently, necessity for special 
eare in handling the investments of each 
particular trust account on its own merits. 
Sometimes in administering an estate it 
is necessary for the executor to sell at a 
loss speculative securities which it found in 
the estate, but which it did not purchase and 
of course executors and trustees do not guar- 
antee that there will be no loss, but they 
cannot be too careful in studying every se- H. F. Wutson, Jr. 


curity which comes into their possession, and —_yiee_President, Bankers Trust Company of New York 
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sometimes justified in retaining securities 
already in a trust even if they are not of a 
quality which would be purchased with new 
money. 

The fact that of this nature are 
being rendered by trust companies and banks 
on a constantly increasing scale undoubtedly 
has a reason behind it, apart from the well 
known advantages of permanence, responsi- 
bility, experience and availability which a 
trust company possesses but which an in- 
dividual does not. 


services 


Problems of Investment 

It is the special business of a trust com- 
pany to administer trust funds. It is usually 
not the businesss of an individual, but merely 
a side issue or an effort to be of service to 
a friend, living or dead. Sometimes with 
the best of intentions an individual, through 
inexperience in handling investments, finds 
that he has done his friend more harm than 
good, simply because the handling of trust 
investments was an unknown art to the in- 
dividual trustee. He may be a _ successful 
manufacturer or executive, but the handling 
of trust investments is not his business and 
it is so highly specialized that it requires 
specialists to handle it properly. 

However, it is not my intention to argue 
here the advantages of corporate administra- 
tion over individual, because that is mani- 
festly conceded by such a group as this, 
but I do stress the importance of a 
most careful and painstaking handling of 
trust funds even though we may be inade- 
quately compensated for our services. Of 
course, the investment of trust funds must 
always be considered in the light of the re- 
quirements of each specific trust. Sometimes 
a tax problem is present; sometimes it is 
absent; the beneficiaries may be either min- 
ors or adults; either residents of the United 
States or nonresident aliens; investments 
may be restricted to those legal for trustees 
or as is now more frequently done, the trus- 
tee may not be restricted to the so-called “le- 
gal list.” Amortization may or may not be 
required and the proper proportion of pre- 
mium and discount bonds should receive con- 
sideration, as well as the duration of the life 
of the trust. 

All these factors and many others have a 
bearing on the making of trust investments. 
entirely apart from the safety of the invest- 
ments themselves, their maturity, diversifica- 
tion, taxability, marketability, etc. 

Each bank and trust company, of course, 
has its own method of reviewing trust invest- 
ments and I have studied a good many 
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which appeal to me as admirable; and all 
of us are constantly looking for improve 
ments. It has occurred to me, however, that 
you may be interested to have a brief out- 
line of the organization which we have in 
the Bankers Trust Company to handle our 
trust investments, which we consider one of 
our greatest responsibilities. 

It is always important to have proper rec- 
ords for keeping track of all the details, but 
those I do not propose to discuss. It is also 
necessary to have an effective organization 
to properly handle any large volume of trust 
investments. 


Statistical Review of Investments 
Our Statistical Department is constantly 
studying and reviewing our trust securities 
in the following manner: 

1. Each account as a whole—All trusts 
(with the exception of those donor con- 
trolled accounts which by the terms of 
the agreement creating them it is un- 
derstood are not to receive review serv- 
ice) are reviewed periodically (either 


on the initiative of a trust officer or a 
person beneficially interested in the ac- 
count, or at the request of the Statis- 
tical or Trust Departments themselves. ) 
We no sooner complete review of all 


accounts than we start all over again. 
By securities—Our trust securities are 
indexed and subdivided into groups, 
such as rails, public utilities, indus- 
trials, foreign governments, municipals, 
ete. These groups are reviewed 
once a month by the corresponding 
heads of the Statistical Department; 
that is to say, the head of the Rail- 
road Division reviews the rails, the 
head of the Public Utility Division re- 
views public utility securities, etc., 
watching the situation in each com- 
pany and each industry and from time 
to time considering the advisability of 
taking action on the securities held in 
trust. At frequent intervals such situ- 
ations are reconsidered in the light of 
any new developments which come to 
our attention. 

Most banks and trust companies have 
ways of obtaining information which 
is not readily available to individuals, 
although neither can be expected to 
predict market fluctuations with cer- 
tainty. Trust investments should be 
considered on intrinsic worth, and 
market prices are only one of many 
factors, although of course an impor- 
tant one. 
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Irrespective of the manner of review, 
our Statistical Department is constant- 
ly bringing to the attention of the 
trust officers such problems as it feels 
should be submitted to the Trust In- 
vestment Committee, either with or 
without definite recommendations, 


General Committees 

After analysis by the Statistical Depart- 
ment the next step is the consideration by a 
general sub-committee, under the leadership 
of our investment trust officer. This com- 
mittee meets each week two or three days 
in advance of the regular meeting of the 
main committee, studies safety first, then 
tax problems, proper diversification, best ma- 
turities for the terms of the trust, restric- 
tions as to investments—legals, non-legals, 
and makes its definite recommendations 
main or central committee which like- 
meets every week. 


etc. 
to a 
wise 

The General Sub-Committee also makes its 
recommendations to the Central Committee 
covering suggested changes, sales and review 
of new estates or trusts. 

The 


General Sub-Committee of seven in- 


cludes in its membership specialists for each 
group of securities and also official repre- 


sentatives of our other New York offices. It 
makes its definite recommendations to the 
Central Committee, which either approves or 
alters the recommendations of the General 
Sub-Committee. In this way, the main or 
central committee is relieved of many details 
yet it knows that all factors of safety, etc. 
have been carefully considered before it 
is called upon to consider the specific invest- 
ments and give its approval or other sugges- 
tions. The plan also has the advantage of 
training future members for the Central 
Committee without experimenting on the 
trust accounts. 


Quick action can be obtained if necessary 
by personal canvass of the committee mem- 
bers. In order to facilitate investments we 
have a list of bonds approved by our Trust 
Investment Committee and by our Executive 
Committee from which, but only from which, 
our Trust Committee is authorized to make 
investments without the prior approval of 
our Executive Committee, although all such 
purchases are subsequently reported to it. 
This procedure speeds investments without 
sacrificing safety. 

I find that trust investment committees 
which correspond to our central committee, 
are constituted in various ways throughout 
the country, one which I recently saw, being 
composed of six senior officers and thirteen 
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directors. We, ourselves, have found that 
too large a Central Committee is unwieldy 
and a changing committee is not satisfactory. 
We have four senior officers and one director 
as a permanent committee and a permanent 
secretary who keeps very complete minutes. 
Each other director of the company takes his 
turn for a month as a member of the Central 
Committee. After running the gauntlet of 
these committees, the trust investments are 
then submitted for final approval by our 
Executive Committee, and very occasionally 
disapproval, as our Trust Investment Com- 
mittee is naturally careful not to recommend 
anything which it feels will not be approved 
by such a distinguished Executive Committee 
as ours—fourteen members who meet twice a 
week. 

The organization of these several commit- 
tees may seem somewhat cumbersome in out- 
lining it to you, but we have found, in prac- 
tice, that the machinery works very well and 
we believe it is the minimum which we can 
safely use in making and reviewing trust 
investments. It is dangerous to have such 
investments made by any one man, without 
proper safeguards and it is inefficient to have 
too much machinery and at the same time 
function promptly. 


Functions of Sub-Committees 


In addition to all the foregoing, we have 
a special committee for each group of securi- 
ties, such as rails, public utilities, industrials, 
foreign government bonds, state and munici- 
pal bonds, United States Government, Fed- 
eral Land Bank, bonds and a sub-committee 
also for stocks of banks, insurance and surety 
companies. On each of these committees is 
the head of the corresponding division of the 
Statistical Department and each sub-commit- 
tee has one of our senior officers as chairman, 


The function of these sub-committees is to 
review their particular group of securities 
at least twice a year and make written re- 
ports to the Central Committee once each 
month. In this additional way during the 
year all the securities held in our trust ac- 
counts, and especially those which we our- 
selves control as trustee, are reviewed. 

There is also a real estate committee which 
passes upon all bond and mortgage invest- 
ments and their recommendations in turn are 
submitted for approval by the Central Com- 
mittee. All matters of policy relating to trust 
investments are also passed upon by the 
Central Committee and Executive Committee 
and finally all new investments are approved, 
and very occasionally disapproved, as I have 
already mentioned, by our Executive Commit- 
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tee, without whose approval no trust invest- 
ments are made. 

We publish semi-weekly for the use of the 
entire office a financial bulletin which con- 
tains the details of bonds called for payment, 
declaration of dividends, exchange of tem- 
porary for permanent securities, formation of 
protective committees, operation of sinking 
funds, ete. This bulletin is carefully checked 
twice a week as to all trust investments and 
anything which requires investigation is at 
once referred to our Statistical Department 
for analysis and recommendation to our Gen- 
eral Sub-Committee. 


Policy of Not Dealing with Itself 

I would also like to read the following 
from our office rules and regulations: 

“Under no circumstances shall the policy 
which is as old as the bank itself be devi- 
ated from: namely, securities in which we 
are interested shall not be sold to our trust 
funds, but must be purchased in the open 
market and under no circumstances shall 
any commission be charged.” 

In other words, we believe in the principle 
that a trustee shall not deal with itself, him- 
self or herself, and should not make a per- 
sonal profit in the purchase or sale of trust 
investments at the expense of the trust es- 
tate. 


Enlargement of Legal List 
In New York state last year the opinion 


seemed to be unanimous that the list of in- 
vestments legal for savings banks and trus- 
tees should be enlarged, but there was some 
slight difference of opinion as to the degree 
of enlargement. This year the feeling that 
there should be an enlargement seems to be 
stronger than ever, and practically all con- 
cerned have agreed upon the formula as well. 
It is becoming constantly more obvious that 
both savings banks and trustees here are 
paying an artificially high price for present 
legals because of larger demand and smaller 
supply, and that many bonds of public util- 
ity companies and telephone companies are 
just as safe as trust investments. In fact, 
some of them are safer than some bonds 
which are now legal. 

I understand that practically all the sav- 
ings banks in New York favor both the bills 
which have been drafted (which also have 
the approval of our trust company associa- 
tions) and I hope at this session of the legis- 
lature that these bills substantially in their 
present form, will be passed. 

Corporate fiduciaries are interested, pri- 
marily, of course, to obtain a better income 
for the beneficiaries of their trusts, and an 
increase compatible with safety, it seems to 
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me, is a very helpful and constructive move. 

While time does not permit a discussion 
of other principles of safety to be applied 
in making trust investments, the proposed 
bills to legalize certain bonds of public util- 
ity companies in New York state contain cer- 
tain provisions which may well receive con- 
sideration in making trust investments 
whether or not we restricted to 
legal for trustees. 

These provisions require that a 
to qualify, must be of 
franchises must be in order; 
be conservative; 


are those 
company, 
size; its 
its capitaliza 
its earning power 
a period of years 
good enough to have provided dividends on 


considerable 


tion must 


must have been good over 
stock as well as to have paid interest on its 
and it had no default in 


its record 


bonds ; must have 


for eight years. 


Administration as Asset 

No problem which and trust 
panies have is greater than the making and 
supervising of trust investments. 
administered, it is likely to prove a serious 
liability administered, it can be 
made a great asset, not only in resultant fees, 
but also in the way of good will and the new 
which will flow to the companies 
which are faithful to their trust. 

As I have said there are, 
ways will be, banks and trust companies 
whose reputation for service is rated AAI, 
and of course we all recognize that the com- 
petition should be, not rates, which 
should be the same for all in the same 
locality, but a competition which strives to 
uplift the general level of fiduciary service 
and so benefit both the competitors and the 
public, as well. We are unwilling to sell our 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 

a a & 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
STATEMENT 


The growing popularity of life insurance 
is evidenced in the annual statement of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. As of December 31, 1925, 
the report that the society has total 
outstanding insurance of $4,394,848,901 and 
has paid to policyholders since organization 
an aggregate of $1,885,848,534. The insur- 
ance reserve amounts to $679.931,652 ; current 
insurance liability $15,037,692; total insur- 
ance liabilities $694,969,344 with miscellane- 
ous liabilities making combined liabilities of 
$704,489,154. The society has total assets of 
$792,405,106 with surplus reserves of $87,- 
915,951. New insurance paid for in 1925 
amounted to $825,587,841 and the sum of 
$98,483,113 was paid to policyholders in 1925. 
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“Such rapid growth—” 


Said the president of one of our correspondent 
banksinthe Middle West, upon noting that the 
Union Trust Company had more than doubled 
its deposits in thelast seven years,“proves again 
how quickly American business recognizes any 
effort to be of genuine and helpful service.” 


NY 
, 
: 


Lilla 


We invite inquiries regarding the constructive help this Bank 
extends to institutions requiring a Chicago correspondent. 


Ld 
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FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A, WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 


Craic B, HAZLEwoop 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Complete Wire Service—Direct B/L and Collection Facilities 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1836 


Chairman: 
Tue Ricut Hon. R. McKenna 


Joint Managing Directors: 
FREDERICK Hype Epcar W. Woo.LLey 
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Statement of Condition 
December 31st, 1925 


RESOURCES 
$5 = £1 
Cash in hand and Due from Banks $353,083,306.00 
Money at Call and Short Notice 93,396,746.73 
Investments 173,956,378.69 
Bills Discounted. 209,440,111.23 
983,737,739.21 
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and Engagements. _.. ; 178,738,950.52 
Bank Premises -. 33,185,847.18 
Investments in Affiliations. . 7, 31,889,753.89 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Paid Up. 63,326,920.00 
Surplus...... 63,326,920.00 
Deposits 1,752,036,042.93 
Acceptances and Engagements..... £33 178,738,950.52 





Together with its affiliations the Midland Bank operates 2,300 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and has offices 
in the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania. 
The Foreign Branch Office at 196 Piccadilly, London, is specially 
equipped for the use and convenience of American visitors in 


London. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 2 
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SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES HOLDS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL THE WISCONSIN STATUTE 
TAXING GIFTS 


“MADE IN CONTEMPLATION 
OF DEATH” 


DENIES CONCLUSIVE PRESUMPTION AS TO GIFTS MADE WITHIN SIX 
YEARS OF DEATH 


(Eprror’s Nore: In declaring unconstitutional the federal gift tax just prior to its 
repeal at the present session of Congress and more recently in declaring invalid the arbi- 
trary Wisconsin transfer tax provision that all gifts made within six years of death are 
taxable as having been made “in contemplation of death,’ the United States Supreme 
Court is not only affirming constitutional rights but imparting the weight of influence to 
lift the burden of confiscatory taxation against gifts and transfers of property which 
serve wise and often beneficent, instead of evasive, purposes. The decision in the 
Schlesinger case, the tert of which is given herewith, derives additional significance from 
the fact that Congress in a substantive amendment to the federal estate tar law of 1926 
attempts to follow the invalidated Wisconsin example. The following decision was ren- 
dered March 1st and is based on an appeal from the judgment of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, brought by the executors of the estate of the late Ferdinand Schlesinger against 


the state of Wisconsin and county of Milwaukee.) 


Text of Decision 
Mr. Justice McReynolds delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 
Section 1087-1, Chapter 64ff, of the Wiscon- 
sin Statutes 1919, provides— 

“A tax shall be and is hereby imposed 
upon any transfer of property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed * * * to any person 
* * * within the state, in the following 
cases, except as hereinafter provided: 

“(1) When the transfer is by will or by 
the intestate laws of this state from any 
person dying possessed of the 
while a resident of the state. 


property 


“(2) When a transfer is by will or in- 
testate law, of property within the state 
or within its jurisdiction and the decedent 
was a non-resident of the state at the time 
of his death. 

“(3) When the transfer is of property 
made by a resident or by a non-resident 
when such non-resident’s property is within 
this state, or within its jurisdiction, by 
deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift, made in 
contemplation of the death of the grantor, 
vendor or donor, or intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after 
such death. Every transfer by deed, grant, 
bargain, sale or gift, made within six years 
prior to the death of the grantor, vendor 
or donor, of a material part of his estate, 
or in the nature of a final disposition or 
distribution thereof, and without an ade- 


valuable consideration, shall be con- 
strued to have been made in contemplation 
of death within this 
ia 

In the present cause the Milwaukee County 
Court found that Schlesinger died testate 
January 3, 1921, leaving a large estate; that 
within six years he had made four separate 
gifts, aggregating more than five million dol- 
lars, to his wife and three children; that 
none of these was really made in view, an- 
ticipation, expectation, apprehension or con- 
templation of death. And it held that be- 
cause made within six years before death 
these gifts “are by the express terms of 
§ 72.01 [formerly § 1087-1], Clause (3), of 
the statutes subject to inheritance taxes, al- 
though not in fact made in contemplation of 
death.” An appropriate order so adjudged. 
The executors and children appealed; the 
Supreme Court affirmed the order (154 Wis. 
1); and thereupon they brought the matter 
here. 

Plaintiffs in error maintain that, as con- 
strued and applied below, the quoted tax 
provisions deprive them of property without 
due process of law, deny them the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and conflict with the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


quate 


the medning of se€C- 


Interpretation of Wisconsin Court 
The Supreme Court of the state said: “The 
tax in question is not a property tax but a 
tax upon the right to receive property from 
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Passaic National Bank and Trust Company 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . 


Resources ... 


$3,500,000.00 
29,000,000.00 


Banking and Trust business of Individuals and corporations solicited. 
Ample capital and resources guarantee good service. 











decedent. 


a It is an excise law.’ “Such 
[legislative] intent was to tax only gifts 
made in contemplation of death. That is the 


only class created. The legislature says that 


all gifts made within six years of the don- 


or’s death shall be construed to be made in 
contemplation of death” [which means] 
“that they shall conclusively be held to be 
gifts made in contemplation of death and 
shall fall within the one taxable class of 
gifts created by the legislature.’ “In our 
case the legislative intent we think is clear 
that the specified gifts were to be conelu 
sively construed to be gifts in contemplation 
of death.” “We agree with the applicants 
that the classification made will not sup- 


port a tax as one on gifts inter vivos only. 
Under such taxation the is 
wholly arbitrary and void. We perceive no 
more reason why such gifts inter vivos should 
be taxed than gifts made within six years of 
marriage or other event. It is because 
only one class of gifts closely connected with 
and a part of the inheritance tax law is cre- 
ated that the law becomes valid. Gifts made 
in contemplation of death stand in a class 
by themselves, and as such they are made 
a part of the inheritance tax law to the end 
that it may be effectively administered. We 
adhere to the ruling in the Ebeling case.” 

No question is made of the state’s power 
to tax gifts actually made in anticipation 
of death, as though the property passed by 
will descent; nor is there denial of the 
power of the state to tax gifts inter vivos 
when not arbitrarily exerted. 

The challenged enactment plainly under- 
takes to raise a conclusive presumption that 
all material gifts within six years of death 
were made in anticipation of it and to lay a 
graduated inheritance tax upon them with- 
out regard to the actual intent. The pre- 
sumption is declared to be conclusive and 
eannot be overcome by evidence. It is no 
mere prima facie presumption of fact. 


classification 


any 








The court below declared that a tax on 
gifts inter vivos only could not be so laid as 
to hit those made within six years of the 
donor’s death and exempt all others—this 
would be “wholly arbitrary.” We agree with 
this view and are of opinion that such a 


classification would be in plain conflict with 
the Fourteenth The legislative 
action here is no less arbitrary. 
Gifts inter vivos within six years of death, 


Amendment. 
challenged 


but in fact made without contemplation 
thereof, are first conclusively presumed to 
have been so made without regard to actuali- 
ties, while like gifts at other times are not 
thus treated. There is no adequate basis for 
this distinction. Secondly, they are _ sub- 
jected to graduated taxes which could not 


properly be laid on all gifts or, indeed, upon 
any gift without testamentary character. 

The presumption and consequent taxation 
are defended upon the theory that, exercising 
judgment and _ = discretion, the 
found them in order 
evasion of inheritance taxes. 
“A” may be required to submit to an exact- 
ment forbidden the Constitution if this 
seems necessary in order to enable the state 
readily to collect lawful charges against “B.” 
Rights guaranteed the Federal Constitu- 
tion are not to be so lightly treated; they are 
superior to this supposed necessity. The 
state forbidden to deny due process of 
law or the equal protection of the laws for 
any purpose whatsoever. 

No new doctrine 


legislature 
to prevent 
That is to say, 


necessary 


by 


by 


is 


was announced in Steb- 
bins vs. Riley (268 U. S. 137), cited by de- 
fendant in A classification for pur- 
poses of taxation must rest on some reason- 
able distinction. A forbidden tax cannot be 
enforced in order to facilitate the collection 
of one properly laid. 

The judgment of the court below must be 


error. 


reversed. The cause will be remanded for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with 


this opinion. 











ANCIENT PRECEDENTS FOR MODERN WILLS AND 
TRUSTS 


INTERESTING CONTRASTS IN EARLY AND PRESENT-DAY METHODS OF 
PROPERTY AND TESTAMENTARY DISPOSITIONS 


Cc. B. ROYCE 
Assistant Secretary, Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 
service, is that which 


One of the most unique advertising campaigns, dealing with trust 
was recently concluded by the Brooklyn 


Trust Company. The 


series of advertisements, bearing the signature of this company, and which have appeared 


successively in New York newspaper displays, attracted unusual attention. 


They featured 


early precedents and usage of the trust idea and methods of disposing of property. In 
the preparation of the material a great deal of research work was necessary which, inci- 
dentally yielded interesting information as to the genesis and evolution of trusteeship to 
its modern application through corporate trusteeship, Mr. Royce’s paper was one of the 


features of the 


VERYONE who has had to do with the 

publicity and advertising of trust com- 
services, undoubtedly felt 
that the “copy” which was produced for his 
company’s advertisements, whether 
paper, magazine or booklet, had every qual- 
ity of salesmanship which was necessary to 
produce results, Provided It Was Read. But 
no doubt many of us have realized that only 
comparatively few of the large audience of 
possible customers were reading the well 
thought out, compelling phraseology that we 
were using. 

Mr. Sisson has truly said that if all the 
possible customers for trust company 
could be made to realize how useful, 
economical, and helpful a trust company 
could be to them in one or several ways, the 
present trust company organizations could 
not commence to handle the volume of busi- 
which would be immediately offered. 
However, when we compare the advertising 
of trust companies today with what it was 
only a few years ago, we note what a dis- 
advanced in trying to draw 
attention to our business, and I am confident 
that every year will show increased improve- 
ment and therefore greater results. 


pany has 


hews 


serv- 


ices 


ness 


tance we have 


Featuring Historical Incidents 


Although the trust business of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company has increased over 400 
per cent in the last few years, we more and 
more realize that we are only scratching the 
surface of the great source of possible busi- 


recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference in 


Vew York.) 


ness all around us. With this point of view 
in mind, we decided to try a new method o* 
advertising approach through the newspapers 
and fill a large part of our space 
thentic incidents of 


with au- 


ancient customs regard- 


C. B. Royce 


Assistant Secretary, Brooklyn Trust Company of New York 
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ing the disposition of property comparative 
to the modern will or trust idea, and so give 
a more human interest feature to our adver- 
tising. 

The amount of material that un- 
earthed was practically limitless. It was not 
a question of getting enough of it, but rather 
to pick out the most interesting for our pur- 
poses. I meant, however, translating parts 
of books, magazines, and articles from vari- 
ous languages—French, Italian, 
Russian, etc., and then, of course, boiling 
each incident or story down into perhaps 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five 
words. To make the advertisement stand out 
on the printed page, and add to its attention- 
compelling value, each advertisement was 
topped with its own specially drawn illustra- 
tion authentically picturing the text of the 
matter or incident which followed. 


was 


Spanish, 


Without putting the following incidents in 
chronological order, 
in some of 
collated : 


you may be 


the information 


interested 
which we have 

While there are many points of similarity 
in the making and execution of wills today 
with those of ancient and medieval times 
there are one or two outstanding differences— 
perhaps the most noticeable that ap- 
positive to our present day custom, wills 
were not secret. On the contrary, their very 
validity depended upon a high degree of pub- 
licity. They were generally not revocable, 
and once made could not be altered. They 
did not depend upon the fact of death to 
put them in force in certain respects, and 
not only was the property of the will maker 
passed along to the beneficiary, called at that 
time this “Suecessor,” be- 
sides taking the testator’s property, took his 
status as head of the family, tribe, city or 
kingdom, and accepted the deceased’s debts, 
duties and obligations, financial, domestic and 
even religious. 


being 


“Successor.” but 


Influence of the Church 


For many centuries we find by a study of 
primitive civilization, the Church 
corresponded to the Church in Pagan coun- 
tries) was the main institution to carry on 


(or what 


the work of executing wills and holding 
property or estates in trust. The real origin 
of our present day executors in most coun- 
tries was to a great extent ecclesiastical. 
Under the guidance and sanction of the 
Church, the dying made over his goods to 
some friend of the priest who was to carry 
out his wishes—a sort of trustee as it were. 

Tacitus writes of the Teutonic tribes of his 


COMPANIES 


own day—the Gauls, Burgundians and Goths 
—‘A person’s own children are his heirs 
and successors and no wills are made. If 
there are no children, the next in order of 
inheritance are brother, fraternal and natu- 
ral uncle.” This is significant in view of 
the fact that these Teutonic tribes are the 
only known people who did not at an early 
stage develop at least some tangible form of 
verbal will. 


Plutarch writes that Solon’s time, 
about 600 B. C. the Athenians were not al- 
lowed to dispose of their estates by will, but 
that during his reign, laws were inaugurated 
which permitted that were childless 
to leave their possessions to whom they 
pleased. However, legacies obtained by du- 
ress, imprisonment, persuasions, 
were forbidden. Solon considered that such 
means of obtaining bequests operated against 
reason and were therefore invalid. 


before 


those 


threats or 


Early Roman Will Writings 


From early Roman writings comes down 
to us the fact that even the common men of 
the city had a very real horror of dying with- 
out a will. One of 
could be hurled 
time was the 
death 


Rome 


the bitterest curses that 
against his enemy at that 
wish that he might go to his 
with his will unmade. In Ancient 
before the “Twelve Tables” of Roman 
Law, and when the art of writing was little 
known, wills simply of a verbal 
declaration before the General Assembly of 
the people—called “Comitia Colata.” This 
assembly was held twice a year for this pur- 
and the community acted as 
witnesses. The verbal will then became legal 
and was executed by the pontiffs on the 
death of the Soldiers on active 
duty, however, were required to speak their 
will in the only twelye com- 
panions, regardless of rank. After Justinian, 
only written wills were legal and were called 
Praetorian Wills, were re- 
quired to sign, and seven other witnesses to 
seal the document. 


consisted 


pose, entire 


testator. 


presence of 


seven witnesses 


An almost sacred character was attached 
to the rights of children in inheritance. This 
is clearly shown by the incident concerning 
a certain Roman father who was immedi- 
ately placed under guardianship as a luna- 
tic when he attempted to disinherit his issue. 


Early Traces of Trustee Functioning 
We find traces of the trustee function in 
the middle ages among the Frances and Bur- 
gundians as evidenced by the following 
translation from “Salic Codes’—“He who 
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The Oldest Will Known 
made 4473 years ago 
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wishes to dispose of his property casts into 
the lap of the Salman a straw at the same 
time designating the property he wishes to 
convey to him in trust. If the property is 
a house the Salman then takes temporary 
possession, and to show his right to the pos 
session, entertains therein three or more 
guests. Within twelve months of the death 
of the donor the Salman by the same sym- 
bolic act of casting a straw, disposes of the 
property in the manner designated by the 
donor.’—This official called the “Salman,” 
was practically a probate court and execu- 
tor and a trustee all in one. 

The remarkably high moral sense devel- 
oped by some oriental races is vitally re- 
flected in stories which have come down to 
us regarding early wills of oriental people. 
An interesting example of this occurred dur- 
ing the reign of one Awaningaun, King of 
Ara, in Burma—A very wealthy man died 
and out of his property a quantity of gold 
of the finest quality about the size of an egg 
was presented to the king. This monarch, 
however, refused to accept it, saying that it 
would be derogatory to his dignity and ex- 
alted position to accept the present when 
there were heirs to the deceased’s property. 


Incident from Old Japan 


An interesting incident from old Japan 
concerns a small group of the Mikado 
Kosho’s subjects, 457 B. C. who formed an 
association to conduct the business of man- 
aging and settling the estates of rich Samu 
rai (practically the same plan which is the 
basis of our modern trust company service). 
The three leaders of the group, however, 
were rounded up and beheaded—the claim of 
celestial justice being that such group re- 
sponsibility could not have a conscience and 
was therefore unfit. 

The Mussulman Law of Succession or In- 
heritance, was similar to the decedent law 
of the various states in this country today. 
It was worked out to the last detail, and 
provided definite precautions of the de- 
ceased’s property for the various members of 
the family. It was mandatory and could not 
be defeated by the testator. 

In India and many other Oriental and 
Asiatic countries, conformity with the es- 
tablshed religious faith of the group family 
is often made a condition of the validity of 
an heir’s claim. 

In Spain, according to the law of inherit- 
ance, the oldest son in the family acts as 
executor if the head of the family, the 
father, dies. He acts purely by tradition as 


his father would have done. Nevertheless, 
all the immediate members of the family, 
including the grandmother and grandfather 
on both sides, are entitled by law to their 
share of the estate. The abbot of the dis- 
trict was entitled to a beneficence upon the 
death of his parishioner. 


Testamentary Literature of France and 
Russia 

In France, unlike any other country on 
record, the wife has always been the first 
consideration and then the children. In the 
middle ages, previous to the ecclesiastical 
reform introduced by Pope Gregory the 7th, 
a peculiar state of affairs existed in regard 
to the Church's relationship to inheritance 
laws. Before these reforms, if a man did 
not conform to the laws of the Church, he 
was excommunicated and estranged by the 
community. When this happened, the ex- 
communication extended not only to his per- 
sonality but also to his worldly goods to the 
extent of his entire estate. Therefore, so 
great was the fear among the ignorant and 
superstitious people of the fact of excom- 
munication, that rightful heirs often failed 
to claim their property. As a result of this, 
in practically every case of excommunication 
the estate of the victim upon death was con- 
fiscated in its entirety by the Church. This 
is of historical importance because of the 
fact that here we have one of the most strik- 
ing methods by which the Church amassed 
such tremendous power and wealth during 
the vears from the Twelfth to the Fourteenth 
Centuries, 

Until 1914 and the Great War, the Rus 
sian Empire depended in its internal organi 
zation upon possession of land. This posses 
sion entailed two kinds of obligations on its 
proprietors. If they were peasants, they 
owed taxes, if they were freeholds, they owed 
service. The latter constituted the Imperial 
Army and service began at the age of fifteen. 
At that age a son received a portion of the 
paternal domain, or if the family was too 
numerous to permit of this, a fresh allot 
ment of land was given him. When the 
father died, his lands were divided among 
his sons. The state in no way intervened in 
the matter of inheritance except to see to it 
that each lot of land was represented by a 
man able bodied and capable of military 
service, and if not the Laws of War per- 
mitted confiscation by the Crown and redis- 
tribution in any way, however unjust. 


In India, written wills were unknown. The 
last will of the dead was verbally transmit- 
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ted to the ruler. Then it became a question 
whether the temptation to spoil and plunder 
was welcomed the ofttimes 
hungry treasury of the native state, and nine 
times out of ten when the latter condition 
prevailed the job was so thoroughly done 
that the heirs become public charges. 


overcome or by 


As the law stood in the time of Henry the 
Second, 1150 A. D., one-third man’s 
to his children, one-third to his 
wife and the remainder he could dispose of 
otherwise he wished, but the Church’s 
teachings for centuries influenced his dispo- 
sition of the latter third to pious uses and 
relief of the poor. 


of a 
goods went 


as 


In the common speech of 
the day, this one-third division was spoken 
of as “Wife’s part—Bairns’ part—Dead’s 
part.” Perhaps one of the earliest mentions 
of executors such were in the wills of 
King John and the Earle of Pembroke, which 
were executed in 1219. 


as 


Ancient Wills 

Egyptologists in 
earthed many ancient wills—some engraved 
on parchment and others cut into stone or 
clay tablets. There are at least three 


recent years have un- 
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which seem 
parently 
years 


to 
were 


antedate all others, 
written over four 
2500 years B. C. It 
ing to note, to quote a 
regard to 


and ap- 
thousand 
is interest- 
famous authority in 
them at least, that it is 
“So curiously modern in form, is so plainly 
expressed and properly witnessed, that it 
might almost be granted probate today.” 


ago- 


one of 


And so through the centuries we find that 
the method of disposition of one’s possessions 
at death similar to the 
testamentary arrangements of the present 
day. The liberality and protection of 
ern law, however, to who advantage 
themselves and their families by having their 
wills drawn, and naming a qualified executor 
seems to be nearly perfect. It still remains 
the duty of the trust companies to emphasize 
to the public the importance of will making, 
and the practical and assured accomplish- 
ment of future plans through the appoint- 
ment of a corporate executor. To this end, 
each company will direct individual effort 
in many different ways, with a resulting in- 
creased business for all as our services be- 
come better known and understood. 


was less 


more or 


mod- 
those 
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The Importance 


of your Pittsburgh account makes 





this connection, basing its invitation 
upon experience of over 23 years in 
the Pittsburgh field. 


(f[ommonweatt 


Crust Company of Pittsburgh 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S NEW TERMINAL 
STATION IN PHILADELPHIA 

Elaborate plans have prepared for 
the new terminal station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Philadelphia which will trans- 
form completely the present compound from 
the Broad street station and the central city 
district between Broad street and the Schuyl- 
kill. The municipality of Philadelphia has 
joined hands with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to convert what is at present an un- 
sightly and congested mixture of railroad 
trackage, old buildings and unsightly walls, 
into a vista of architectural beauty. When 
these extensive improvements are completed 
the present vision of Philadelphia’s terminal 
facilities with which the visitors are fa- 
miliar, will be but a memory of the past. 
When the city’s municipal improvements are 
added to that of the railroad and such con- 
tributory improvements as the Pennsylvania 
soulevard from Broad street to West Phila- 
delphia and the West River Drive 
South street to Spring Garden street 
Fairmount Park are included, the 
penditure is difficult 
figures at this time. 


been 


from 
and 
total ex- 
to estimate in actual 
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necessary especial care in the selec- 


tion of your correspondent here. 
The COMMONWEALTH invites 


your consideration of its capacity in 


a 
John W. Herron 
George D. Edwards . Vice-Pres. 
A. J. Kelly, Jr. Vice-Pres. 
C. W. Orw ig, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


President 


The revolutionary changes in Philadel 
phia’s civic center will first of all include on 
the west side of the Schuylkill a suitable 
passenger station which will rival in beauty 
and capacity any railroad station in the 
world. This will be the Philadelphia ter- 
minal for the Pennsylvania’s through trains. 
Local trains will be provided with a special 
and elaborate underground ter- 
minals which will do away with present con 
gestion and facilitate suburban traffic. The 
present tracks will be entirely re- 
moved, Filbert street will be widened into a 
splendid highway to be called the Pennsyl- 
vania Boulevard. Then there will be new 
building spaces for three squares from Fif- 
teenth to Eighteenth streets on the north side 
of Market street. The Broad Street Station 
will practically remain and continue as head- 
quarters office of the “Standard Railroad of 
America.” 


system of 


elevated 


The Central Trust Company is being organ- 
ized in Lansing, Mich., to take over the 
present trust departments of four Lansing 
banks and offer a complete trust 
central Michigan 


service to 
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The 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Tota! assets under administration exceed $152,000,000 


This Corporation 


enthacecesevencacacccrys MIMI 


W. G. WATSON, 


General Manager 
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A 


BASIS FOR PRICE STABILITY 
The First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil 
vaukee, in its current issue of “Business and 
Financial 
price 


Comment,” devotes attention to 


stability, follows : 

“The surprising stability of commodity 
prices during the past year has been the sub- 
ject of much comment. Rising properity has 
usually accompanied by rising 
and speculation in commodities. Two 


as 


been prices 


years 


ago it was confidently predicted that exces- 


sive gold would lead 
flation of the old-fashioned sort. Nothing of 
the kind has occurred. The movement of 
gold to this country was so well advertised 
as a forerunner of inflation that it produced 
the opposite effect upon business from that 
expected. That the price level has moved 
within such a narrow range is largely owing 
to two things—a fundamental change in mer- 
chandise buying habits and a surplusage of 
manufacturing capacity. 


reserves to price in- 


M. B. Holland, vice-president in charge of 
the trust department of the Peoples Savings 
and Trust Company of Pittsburgh recently, 
gave a very able talk on insurance trusts 
over the radio from Station WCAEF. 


Canada’s Oldest Trust Company—is 


national in its outlook and interests, rendering useful and 
efficient service in six Provinces of the Dominion in which 
it is licensed todo business. Canadian fiduciary business 
entrusted to its care receives the benefit of long and wide 
experience in every phase of corporate trusteeship. 


HON. N. W. ROWELL, K, C., LL.D. 


President 
H. M. FORBES, 
Asst. General Manager 
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WAYNE W. PUTNAM ELECTED 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Wayne W. Putnam has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit. He entered the employ of 
the company in 1924 as a representative of 
the new business department and was pro- 
moted to the office of director of public re- 
lations last November. After being gradu- 
ated from the Wooster University Mr. Put- 
nam took one year of post-graduate work at 
the Harvard University. For two years he 
was editor of the Wooster Daily News and 
for two years editor of the Bulletins pre- 
pared by the Industrial Commission of Ohio. 
During the war he was conected with the 
United States Food Administration. His 
next association was with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, which he represented for 
seven years prior to his joining the Union 
Trust Company. 


The recent death of Charles H. Sutter, 
who had for years been secretary and treas- 
urer of the Peoples Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, has been followed by the election of 
John C. Rudolph secretary and George 
J. Facher as treasurer. 
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Protected 
Trust Investments 


A Special Reserve Fund of $2,000,000 protects 
against any loss occasioned by the failure to pay 
when due, principal or interest on a trust in- 
vestment made in our sole discretion. 


The nature and extent of such protection are set 





out in a Declaration of Trust available on request. 
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COMMUNITY BENEFITS DERIVED FROM THE CREATION 
OF LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


SHOWING HOW THE TRUST COMPANY MAY ACQUIRE GREATER STATURE IN 
PROVIDING FINANCIAL PROTECTION 








ROBERT A. BISHOP 
Vice-President, Central Nationai Bank of Cleveland, Ohio 


(Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Bishop's forceful treatment of the development of life insurance 
trusts brings to trust companies and banks as well as life insurance underwriters engaged 
in this work, a broader and more inspiriting viewpoint of the subject. Very little has 
been said about the money and where it is invested after life insurance has become 
acclaimed, Mr. Bishop presents some illuminating facts as to this aspect and emphasizes 
also the broader community viewpoint in the conservation and economic use of life insur- 
ance proceeds through wholehearted and intelligent alignment between trust companies 
and banks with life insurance underwriters. ) 





IFE insurance is nearly as old as th program, but today it is vastly different. A 
country itself. It has built up an eco real insurance man makes a study of the 
nomic position second to the banks and case and will sell the prospect on the basis 
trust companies. The business has adapted of his needs from a business standpoint, both 
itself to every known angle, from the needs from the point of income received and income 
of the industrial worker to the capitalist. necessary after all other contingencies are 


It provides a way for the modest wage earner provided for. 

to accumulate a competence which can be This, I think, briefly brings us down to 
used in case of need while living and a 
financial protector to his family when he 
is gone. It is the means of insuring the 
future earnings of executives of industry 
in case of their decease, which is vital to 
the economic life of our country. 

It is* more particularly used by the busi 
ness and professional man in the common 
everyday life as a means of creating an es- 
tate or providing a sure means for the pay- 
ment of certain indebtedness incurred in busi- 
ness or obligations payable after death. I 
could enumerate fifty ways in which funds 
derived from this source are being used 
every day. 

It is not my purpose to sell life insurance. 
That is the work of the trained life insurance 
man and there is no profession in the country 
so well organized and equipped as that group. 
It is a profession and the men in it are very 
highly trained. The successful life insurance 
man must be able to understand business 
problems from every angle and the ones that 
are doing the really big jobs are able to sit 
down and build up a constructive program 
for their client. I have come in contact 
With many cases in the past where insurance 
had been taken out some years ago, which Rospert A. BIsHOP 


show that it was bought without any set Vice-President of the Central National Bank of Cleveland 
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the point in which we, as bankers, are inter 
ested. Last year there was distributed 
through the life insurance companies in the 
neighborhood of $400,000,000 in cash. I 
could give endless statistics regarding the 
final resting place of this vast sum, but my 
theory has always been to let the past 
bury the past and profit by its experience by 
building a constructive program for the 
future. 

We have heard a great deal of discussion 
regarding easy money the past year. Do 
you realize that the November 30th statement 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board and Joint 
Stock Land Banks showed that there were 
in force through those agencies a trifle over 
$1,500,000,000 of loans on farm property 
throughout the United States, thereby releas 
ing frozen assets in the files of the banks 
that amount of money for current needs of 
business. It has in a great measure been 
the means of helping to reduce interest rates. 


Utilization of Life Insurance Proceeds 

If the proceeds of life insurance money 
could be held intact over a period of five 
years and distributed through the banks in 
the localities where the beneficiary resides 
and placed in the regular channels of busi- 
ness, there would be a very marked change 
in the financial condition of those cities. Do 
not misunderstand this statement. The life 
insurance companies themselves are today 
making a wide range of investments which 
is a marked factor in our economic life, but 
when they deliver the check for the policy, 
their responsibility ceases and with the cre- 
ation by the insured of a life insurance trust 
with his trust company, he can be assured 
that the funds will be safely invested and 
held for his beneficiaries at a return consis- 
tent with safety. 

In order to explain the practical operation 
of the investment of a life insurance trust 
fund, you must realize that the money is 
paid to the bank within 60 days of the death 
of the grantor, which gives the investment 
officials of the trust company ample time to 
prepare a list of securities suitable for the 
trust. 


Types of Insurance Trusts 

Every trust company in the country is 
today cooperating with the insurance men 
and helping to advertise their business. The 
most cordial relations exist. While the trust 
companies do not sell specific insurance, they 
are urging their customers to buy from some- 
one on a constructive program. I have been 
told by some of the largest writers of insu- 


rance that the future never looked so bright 
and they are beginning to think the possi 
bilities have been scarcely touched. 

From our viewpoint there are two types 
of insurance trusts; first, a simple trust con- 
taining the policies of the insured, naming 
the bank as beneficiary; second, a so-called 
funded insurance trust 


The Simple Insurance Trust Agreement 

The so-called simple insurance trust agree 
ment provides that the donor has transferred 
and delivered to the trust company as trustee 
all of his right, title and interest er that otf 
his heirs and assigns in or to the policies 
of insurance described in the schedule at 
tached to the agreement The insurance is 
either made payable to the trust company 
as trustee in the case of new insurance, o1 
riders are attached showing the transfer of 
the beneficiary to the trust company, The 
policies are held under certain stipulated con 
ditions in the agreement 

First, the right is given to the trust com- 
pany to collect the proceeds of the insurance 
inclusive of cash surrender or loan payments 
without responsibility on the part of the in- 
surance company to see that the proper dis- 
charge of the trust is made. 

Second, the trustee may also, when it is 
deemed to be for the best interest of the 
estate, surrender the policies of insurance 
for cash or paid-up insurance value, or any 
other option granted in the policy. 

Third, upon the request of the donor the 
trustee may pledge the policies as collateral 
to any loan which may be made by the donor 
or the trustee for or on behalf of the donor 
of the trust estate. 

Fourth, the donor is given the right to 
add to or take from the trust any insurance 
policy which he may wish, by giving proper 
notice in writing to the trust company. 

Fifth, the trustee assumes no responsibility 
for the failure of the insured to pay pre- 
miums on the policies deposited under the 
trust agreement except in the case of the 
funded insurance trust. 

Sixth, upon the collection by the trust 
company of the proceeds of the life insur- 
ance policies at the death of the donor, the 
money is invested and from the income col- 
lected the trustee shall pay all taxes and 
charges and expenses incurred in connection 
with the trust estate, including the compen- 
sation of the trustee and the balance of in- 
come shall be paid at least as often as quar- 
ter-annually, and I believe should be paid 
monthly to the wife of the donor or desig- 
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nated beneficiaries. In case there are minor 
children, and in the event of the decease of 
the wife, the estate is held until the children 
reach their majority or any stipulated age 
thereafter in accordance with the laws of 
perpetuity, as designated in the agreement. 

Of course, the agreement must provide for 
the various contingencies that may arise over 
a period of years, such as provisions covering 
distribution of income and principal to sur- 
viving children or their This covers 
in a general way, the provisions of a simple 
trust 


issue. 


nsurance agreement. 


The 


funded 


Funded Insurance Trust 


The insurance trust agreement is 
much more complicated as it provides for the 
sit of certain securities with the trustee, 
income from which is to be for the 
auyment of premiums on the policies depos- 
ted The 


used 


agreement must provide for the 

idling of the securities deposited, leaving 
iis to the absolute discretion of the trust 
company, or it contain a joint control 


clause with the donor, in which case written 


may 


ipproval of the donor must be obtained, cov 
ering the sale, purchase or 
investments. 


transposition of 


The same provisions prevail as in the sim 


ple insurance trust, with the exception that 


if there is a balance of income remaining af 
ter the payment of the premiums, this can 


be paid to the donor or beneficiaries. 


It should also contain a provision whereby 


the donor agrees to pay to the trustee an- 
nually on demand, the amount by which the 
income for the year just ended, any 
income received and invested on 
income of prior year or years 
shall be insufficient to pay the premium and 
other charges. Upon failure of the donor so 
to do, the trustee should be given power to 
pay such deficiency out of the principal or 
borrow upon the insurance policies in the 
trust having a loan value, or even to sell 
securities if necessary. This provision the 
insurance company shall not, 
bound to take notice of. 
receiving written notice of the de- 
cease of the donor from his executor or ad- 
ministrator or any other person interested 
in the estate, the trustee is empowered to 
collect the proceeds of the life insurance pol- 
icies, which, together with the securities pre- 
viously deposited, shall then become one trust 
for the benefit of the donor’s designated 
beneficiaries. 


plus 
balance of 


account of 


however, be 


Upon 


At that time the investments usually come 
under the full discretion of the trustee and 
his duties and limitations shall be expressly 
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set forth in the agreement. At this point 
the question of investment is usually taken 
up and the donor sometimes specifies in the 
agreement what class of securities he wishes 
the funds placed in. However, 
all agreements leave the 
ments to the full 


practically 
matter of invest- 
discretion of the trustee. 

An agreement of this type should also 
provide that the trustee shall not be liable 
for any depreciation of value of the securities 
originally 
which 


received or 
added 


any other 
thereto, 


securities 
except in the 
event of gross negligence directly attributable 
to the trustee. The trustee is given full pow- 
er to sell, dispose of, invest and re-invest 
and do all things necessary for the proper 
administration of the including the 
power to execute and deliver all such deeds, 
leases and 


may be 


trust, 


instruments in 
donor could do if living. 


such effect as the 


Adapted to Individual Requirements 
There are 
which can be 
ment to 


many phrases and 
injected into a 
suit the individual requirements. 
Just for example, one trust agreement which 
is in operation at the present time provides 
that the trustee is directed to charge all 
premiums on investments and to credit all 
discounts on investments against and to prin- 
cipal and not against or to and no 
person entitled to the remainder or reversion 
of any fund shall 
the trustee on account 


paragraphs 


trust agree- 


income 


have any claim against 
thereof. 
Another one provides that no stock divi- 
dends or rights to subscribe for stock, wheth- 
er availed of or sold by the trustee shall be 
considered as income, but the same shall be 
considered as an increment of principal and 
charged to principal account. It then goes 
on to the distribution of income and prin- 
cipal which are to suit the individual cases 
of the various donors and which have 
described 
Either type of 
clause expressly 


been 
before. 

trust may provide for a 
reserving to the donor the 
right at any time by writing to revoke the 
trust or to amend or change any of the 
terms or provisions thereof. 

A very essential clause in the agreement 
provides that the trustee assumes no respon- 
sibility in respect of the validity or enforce- 
ment of any policy at the time of the crea- 
tion of the trust or afterwards delivered to 
it or in respect to the title of any securities 
that may be transferred to or deposited 
with it. 

There are 
agreement 


in a trust 
particularly in 


many ramifications 
of this character, 
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connection 
trust, 


with the 
which we 


taxable 
might 


the 
time. 


status of 
discuss at this 


Income and Estate Tax Laws 
It will be of 
few 


interest to consider for a 
how life insurance trusts and 
policy settlements are affected by the Federal 
income and estate tax 
improper for 
insurance or create a 
taxation, 


moments 
aws. While it is of 
one to life 
trust in order to evade 
and any such effort 


course take out 


should not meet 


with the encouragement or aid of a company 


representative, it is entirely legitimate, and 
the courts have so held (269 Fed. 155), for 
one to so avail himself of the rules and 
principles of taxation as to reduce or shift 


the burden of 
portant 
tion of 


taxation. It is therefore, im- 
proper to consider the applica 
rules and principles in con 
nection with insurance policies and 
surance trusts. 


and 
such 


life in 


The proceeds of life insurance policies are 
not subject to the Federal 
whether paid to a_ trustee, 


assignee, or 


Income Tax, 
beneficiary or 
under the terms of a 
except when, as pointed 
out above, the option is exercised by a bene- 
ficiary following the death of the insured, in 
which event the interest 
considered income. 


disbursed 


settlement option, 


accumulations are 


Effect of Change in Revenue Act 

By a special provision of the Revenue Act 
of 1924 (See. 219-h), 
the income of a trust may be applied 
to the payment of premiums upon policies 
of insurance on the life of the grantor.” 
except policies irrevocably payable for pub- 
lic, religious, charitable, 


“where any part of 


is or 


scientific, literary, 
educational, and some other similar purposes, 
such part of the income of the trust shall be 
included in computing the net income of 
the grantor.” Of this is a 
blow at life insurance trusts. 
enactment, such 
funded trusts 
trust 


course direct 
Prior to such 


income under 


irrevocable 
was treated as a part of the 
which furnished a strong in- 
ducement to the making of insurance trusts 
by reason of the resultant 
taxes. 

The Federal estate tax law, as construed 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, provides 
for the inclusion in the gross estate of insur- 
ance taken out by the decedent on his own 
life, as follows: (a) All insurance receiv- 
able by, or for the benefit of, the estate; 
(b) All other insurance to the extent that 
it exceeds in the aggregate $40,000. Insur- 
ance is deemed to be taken out by the de- 
cedent on his own life when he the 


income, 


savings in sur- 


pays 
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premiums, either directly or 
are not interested in this 
insurance payable to the 
Where payable to 
this 


indirectly. We 
discussion with 
insured’s estate. 
a specific beneficiary (and 


includes a trustee) the 


insurance must 
be considered in determining the excess over 
$40,000 subject to taxation. It 
seen that the policy 


insurance trust 


will thus be 
and the life 
an equal footing in 


settlement 

stand on 

respect: to this tax 
If the 


otber than the insured 


trust is set up, or created, by one 
his wife for example 
and all premiums on the 
such other from his or 
that is. not by the 
rectly, it is clear 
would be payable 


policy ure paid by 


her own resources, 


indi- 
that no Federal estate tax 


insured, directly or 


Regulations of Bureau of Internal Revenue 


The regulations of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue provide that where a portion of the 
premiums were paid by the beneficiary and 
the remaining portion by the decedent, the 
insurance will be deemed to have been taken 
out by the latter in the proportion that the 
premiums paid by bear to the total of 
premiums paid. This principal may subject 
to Federal taxation a portion of in 
surance proceeds payable to a trustee of a 
trust created by one other than the insured, 
or a portion of proceeds 
the beneficiary under a_ policy 
leaving the balance tax free. 


him 


estate 


such payable to 


settlement, 


Article 26, of Regulations 68, prescribed by 
the Bureau of 
follows: 


Interna Revenue, reads as 


“The provision requiring the inclusion in 


the gross estate of all 
by the erecutor, without 


plies to 


insurance receivable 
any deduction, ap 
payable to the de 


erecutor or 


policies made 
estate or his 
and all 
receivable by,.or for thé 
It includes insurance 

funds to meet the 
tares or 


cedent’s adminis- 


trator, which is in fact 
benefit of, the estate. 
taken out 


estate 


insurance 


to provide 
tar, and any other 
which are enforceable 
which 

long 
as there is an obligation, legally binding upon 
the beneficiary, to usc 


ment of such taxes or 


charges 
against the estate. The 
the policy is 


manner in 
drawn is immaterial so 
the proceeds in pay- 
charges.” 

this 
following 


matter of 
the 


In considering the subject 
article, the bureau 
language: 


has used 

“ “Insurance is deemed to be taken out by 
the decedent in all cases where he pays the 
premiums, either indirectly, 
whether or not he application.’ 
this it too apparent that 


directly or 
makes the 
only 


From scems 
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if the premiums of life insurance on a de- 
cedent’s life were in any way derived from 
funds belonging to him, or 


such 


earned by him, 
the estate 
tax law, whether the premiums are actually 
paid by the decedent, his 
or anybody else.” 

the clear that 
insurance payable to a trustee for the pur- 
pose of paying estate and inheritance taxes, 
the balance, if any, to be paid over to the 
various distributees in proportion to their 
interests in the estate, would be held a part 
of the estate for Federal estate tax purposes ; 
in other words, that this is equivalent to 
making the proceeds payable to the 
and an attempted evasion of the law. 


insurance is taxable under 


agent, attorney, 


trustee, 


From foregoing, it seems 


estate 


For Payment of Specified Obligations 

The trust may also be created for the pay 
ment of certain specified obligations of the 
donor and the balance to be held as 
stated, even to the payment of 
illness of the donor. 


before 


expenses of 


the last 


The most familiar form of debt with which 
we have to contend is the inheritance tax 
which be paid during the administra- 
tion of the estate of the deceased and which 
many times, without the insurance, works a 
sacrifice to the estate, due to the sale 
of securities at a time when market condi- 
bad. We have noticed in the pa- 
since the inheritance taxes have been in 

great shrinkage in the net estate of 
a decedent, due to the market conditions ot 
held securities. This is one of the 
largest factors, in my mind, where life insur- 
ance is really a necessity. 


must 


great 
tions are 
pers, 
force, 


close y 


It is wise to place a clause in the agree- 
ment providing for the payment of a certain 
specified sum to the widow 

which is impossible if probated. 
the creation of a life 
are numerous and the most 
flexibility of administration, 
allowing the handling of the investments and 
distribution of principal 
trust 
local 


immediately, 


The advantages of 
insurance trust 
outstanding is 


income to be 
full 


resp “tT TO 


and 
company in knowledge 
conditions with the 
There is no probate procedure 
on this part of the estate. Investments are 
made on receipt of the check and no loss 
of income results to the heirs, and executors’ 
fees are saved. The funds are protected 100 
the future generation and 
through the agency of the trust company the 
proceeds are diverted into legitimate chan- 
nels of business. 


done by a 
of the 
beneficiaries. 


Y 


per cent for 


The will of the donor should contain prac- 
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tically the same provisions as the insurance 
trust agreement as to administration. 

Our institution has been a pioneer in the 
life insurance trust business and today we 
have numerous agreements in operation. I 
believe I am in a position to speak with 
authority on the great benefits accruing to 
the life insurance business in the future and 
ourselves as well. We are anxious and will- 
ing to cooperate on every 
calling on 


occasion, 
prospect 
outline a 


even to 
with him 
program of 


the salesman’s 


and helping him to 
insurance. 

I had a 
time 


his wife 


prospect for an insurance trust 
and at a meeting with him, 
present. At that time, his 
very poor and had paid no 
dividends for quite some time. He was carry- 
ing $50,000 of insurance and his wife asked 
him how much that would provide 
her with in death. He said if 
it were possible to obtain 6 per cent return, 
it would mean approximately $250.00 per 
month. She immediately replied that it was 
not enough and they decided that he should 
double his insurance. 


some ago 
was 


business was 


income 


case of his 


The next day he went 
out shopping and bought $50,000 more. 

The point I wish to bring out is that with 
the backing of the banks 
advertising discussion of 
with the and new 
ments, will be a constantly 
host of buyers of insurance. 

What 


and the constant 
the subject 
business depart- 


and 
officers 
there growing 
effect will this cooperation have on 
the financial condition of this country in 
the future? We must keep forging ahead 
or we will fall by the wayside. The financial 
structure of Europe built in the 
thrift of the people. We, as Americans, will 
do well to follow their example. I want to 
be conservative than liberal, but I 
believe I vision whereby the life 
insurance companies are going to be the 
largest factors for the promotion of thrift in 
our economic life. The collection of the 
annual premium is building up a back log of 
financial protection. 


today is 


rather 


see a 


2, 2». 2. 
“. ~~ ~~ 


James B. 
Hudson 


Ferens, vice-president of the 
Trust Company, Hoboken, N. JW., 
died recently at his home in Union City. 
“Frozen Endowments” was the subject of 
an address recently by Ralph Hayes, director 
of the New York Community Trust before 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, in which he described important 
gifts and endowments that have become ob- 
solescent and setting forth the merits of 
Community Trust administration. 
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The ‘‘Good Old AZXTNA’’ 


steadfast and 


dependable since 1819 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in Bank.. 
Cash in hands of 
Real Estate 
Bonds 
Bills 
Accrued 


$3,614,784.76 
Agents.... 4,329,760.56 
628,985.78 
38,456,354.00 
$4,641.11 
177,643.84 


27,056.43 


and Stocks 
Receivable 
Interest 
Other admitted Assets 


319,226.48 


Total 


issets 


RALPH B. IVES, President 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for 


Unearned Pre- 
miums ‘ 


$25, 858,361.77 
3,162,182.06 
300,000.00 
1.100,000.00 
5.000,000.00 


Losses 


Reserve for 
Reserve for Dividends 
Reserve for Other Claims... 
Capital 

Net Surplus 11,898,682.65 


Total Liabilities . .$47,319,226.48 


Z4ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





GIRARD NATIONAL BANK’S COMMENT 
ON BANK CONSOLIDATIONS 

On the eve of the consolidation of the 
Girard National Bank and the Philadelphia 
National Bank into the Philadelphia-Girard 
National Bank, the current issue of the “Eco- 
nomic Review” issued by the Girard National 
Bank contains the following comment on the 
trend of consolidation in banking: 

“Philadelphia, the third city in the United 
States, now turns out of mills, factories, and 
workshops in a year products worth above 
$2,000,000,000. It is a chief seaport of the 
country. Naturally tributory to it is a highly 
developed populous territory. Much of the 
financial business of the rest of the country 
can be done here, as well, if not better, than 
elsewhere. Where. to best results, 
financial transactions need to be conducted 
very confidentially, as in advance preparation 
for large domestic and foreign settlements, 
there are recognized advantages in working 
through Philadelphia. Pennsylvannia pays 
one-eighth of the corporate and personal 
income taxes of the country— more than any 
other state except New York. 

“These make some of the reasons why 
greater banking facilities are needed here. 
It is important and valuable, not only to 


assure 


this city, but to the country at large, that 
every kind of banking service should be avail- 
able here, backed 
enabling the 


by capital and resources 
biggest financial accomodations 
for business which may be necessary. Else 
where in the there have grown up 
financial greater in the extent 
of such capacities, and the current develop 
ment of banking is for still larger units.” 


country 
institutions 


FOILING THE PAYROLL BANDIT 


The frequency with which gunmen and 
hold-up bandits make successful attacks upon 
messengers carrying cash for payrolls 
through the streets, suggests the wisdom of 
impressing upon employers the advantage of 
paying their employees by check instead ot 
eash. No better way to impress this policy 
upon employers can be conceived than 
through such timely newspaper display ad- 
vertisement as put out recently by the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York which exhibited 
the facsimile of newspaper headlines de- 
scribing a hold-up in which gunmen secured 
an $18,000 payroll carried through the 
streets. Attention was called to the fact that 
such hold-ups can be prevented by paying 
employees with checks which can be readily 
eashed by establishing pay check accounts 
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“The Oldest Trust Company in the National Capital” 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND [RUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


UNDER SUPERVISION OF U. S. COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY 


WEST END BRANCH 
Opposite State, War and Navy Building 


MAIN OFFICE 
Opposite U. S. Patent Office 


Capital, Surplus and 
Profits over 
Three Millions 


‘Resources 
over 


Seventeen Millions 


DEPARTMENTS 


BANKING REAL ESTATE SAVINGS 
TRUSTS SAFE DEPOSIT FOREIGN 
BOND 


Depository of National Organizations such as: 

ENDOWMENT FUND, AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY ARMY AND NAVY™'CLUB 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING CORPORATION 


Especial attention given to the business of banks, 
corporations, estates and foreign clients. “W. L. 
& T.” Letters of Credit issued on favorable terms. 


Our location at the National Capital enables us to render 

advantageous service to out-of-town corporations, as 

Registrar of Stock or Fiscal Agent, free from local transfer 
tax or delays. Correspondence is invited. 


JOHN B. LARNER, President 
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A Leading New England Bank 


\y 4 
¢ 


non 


Ample resources, world-wide connec- 


tions, and nearly a century’s experi- 
ence combine to make this bank an 
unusually desirable correspondent. 


Your New England Business 


Is Invited 


THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF 


BOSTON 


Resources $125,000,000 





NEW TRUST COMPANY ORGANIZED IN 
NEWARK, N. J. 

The Guardian Trust Company has been 
organized in Newark, N. J. with initial capital 
of $500,000 which been increased to 
$0,000,000 with surplus of $2.500,000, the ad- 
ditional stock being offered for public sub- 
scription at $160 per share and providing 
also for an equipment and reserve fund of 
$500,000. A number of prominent New Jer- 
sey business men and members of the bar 
appear on the board of directors which is 
headed by Michael Hollander. 

James Rattray, assistant vice-president of 
the Guaranty Company of New York, re- 
cently resigned his position to become a 
vice-president and director of the Guardian 
Trust Company of Newark. He is also pres- 
ident and director of the Guardian Securi- 
ties Company, a subsidiary investment com- 
pany. Mr. Rattray has served the Guaranty 
Trust Company in various executive capaci- 
ties and was since 1920 vice-president of the 
Guaranty Company. 


has 


W. E. Ford of the credit department of 
the New York Trust Company, will head 
the credit department of the new Guardian 
Trust Company. 


NEW ISSUE BY MORTGAGE-BOND 
COMPANY 

A new issue of $2,000,000 5% per cent 
ten-year gold mortgage bonds, series nine, has 
been announced by the Mortgage-Bond Com- 
pany of New York These bonds, dated 
March 1, 1926 and due March 1, 1936, bear 
the well-known characteristics of safety and 
protection for which the offerings of this 
company have become widely known among 
conservative and institutions. The 
first mortgages on cer- 
types of real estate 
with the United States 
Trust New York as trustee. 
They guaranteed as to both principal 
and interest by all the resources of the com- 
pany which has capital and surplus of $2,750,- 
000 and a record for providing sound mort- 
investments extending back to 1905. 
Hurd is president of the company. 


investors 
bonds are secured by 
tain carefully 
which are deposited 


selected 


Company of 
are 


gage 
George A, 


James B. Ackerson has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Bank & Trust 
Company of Passaic, N. J. sueceeding the late 
Richard J. Seoles. He was vice-president of 
the institution for several years and is a 
director of the General Chemical Company. 


Passaic 
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SOME COMMON FALLACIES REGARDING BANKING 


CONTROL OF CREDIT, 


RATES OF INTEREST 


AND PRICES 
FLUCTUATIONS DUE TO OPERATION OF ECONOMIC LAWS 


DR. W. F. GEPHART 
Vice-President, First National Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 


VERY common fallacy regarding the 

banking business is the belief that in 

some way bankers control credit. As 
u matter of fact a bank neither creates nor 
controls credit. AS a dealer in credit the 
function of the bank is to pluralize or com- 
mercialize the existing credit of the indi- 
vidual or corporation in order to make it 
generally acceptable in the market for the 
purpose of buying commodities and services. 
The bank merely investigates the credit of 
the individual or corporation, satisfies itself 
that it is a sound credit which the 
requirements of commercial banking prac- 
tice and for which the bank can safely ex- 
credit, which is generally ex- 
changeable in the open market, for that of 
the individual or corporation which is of 
limited exchangeability. When the 
exchanges its credit for that of the 
individual it is quite obvious that nothing 
new is created, since the basis for the credit 
extension already existed and 
session of the individual. 

The true fundamental basis for all credit 
is the power and control which the individ- 
ual or corporation has, either now or in the 
over and which can 
be sold in the market. All that the banker 
can do is to exchange his credit for that 
which is already in existence. It is quite 
true that improved systems of banking may 
the extent to which 
change their credit, which has general accep- 
tability, for that of the individual who has 
credit of onty limited acceptability. This 
exchange, however, is not a new addition 
to the supply of credit, but merely a com- 
mercialization of credit already in existence. 
Improvements in the mechanism of banking 
can increase the supply of credit only by tap- 
ping sources of credit which might otherwise 
have been latent. This is illustrated by the 
legislation of recent years with respect to 


meets 


change its 


more 


bank 


was in pos- 


future, goods services 


increase banks can ex- 


agricultural credit. The idea underlying 


legislation designed to create special facilities 


for agriculture was to make it easier for the 
farmer to exchange his credit for bank cred- 
it. Obviously where a sound basis for credit 
did not exist no mere mechanism could cre- 
ate it. The credit to the farmer with the 
facilities available to him has become 
fluid or liquid in that it now becomes 
more easily exchangeable into certain other 
kinds of credit. 


hew 
more 


Factors Governing Money Supply and Interest 
Rates 

Growing out of the idea that the banks 
control credit has developed the fallacy that 
the banks control the supply of money, in- 
terest rates, and prices. 
to this illusion is that banks do not deal es- 
sentially in money but in credit, They can- 
not make money either cheap or dear for 
they the demand for 
money, any more than they have control over 
the demand for credit. When the banks re- 
loan it often appears to the individ- 
ual that they have shut off his access to the 
supply of money. When the bank 
such a refusal it is because of one or two rea- 
either the individual or corporation 
applying for the loan does not possess a 
sound basis for receiving commercial bank 
credit, or the bank has reached the limit be- 
yond which it cannot exchange its credit for 
that of the individual. The limitations for 
bank loans are determined by statute based 
upon long years of experience. These limits 
are fixed by certain specific reserve require- 
ments designed for the purpose of maintain- 
ing at all times the sound liquidity of out- 
standing bank credit. 

The mere fact that in actual practice bank 
credit is equivalent to money from the stand- 
point of the individual does not make it 
money in actual fact. The borrower from 


The obvious answer 


have no control over 


fuse a 


makes 


SONS ; 
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the World. 
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the bank, if he reasons the matter out, will 
see that the interest which he pays the 
banker for an extension of credit is not 
for the use of the money but for the use 
of capital, which exists in its material form, 
as goods. While he has on the bank’s books 
a deposit of so many dollars, what he actu- 
ally does is to exchange his check on the 
bank for and services. Manifestly, 
the banker does not and cannot very directly 
affect or control the supply or demand for 
goods, and he cannot, therefore, directly af- 
fect the supply and demand for capital. 
sequently, the interest rate charged by the 
banker actually results from the varying 
demands and supply for goods and services 
which are beyond his control. 


goods 


Con- 


Banker Does Not Influence Prices 

Obviously, it is even more absurd to as- 
sume that the banker has control over the 
price of commodities. The public continually 
imputes to the banker any power and control 
over credit, money, interest and prices, which 
he does not have, largely because he thinks 
of the banker as a dealer in money, and 
money to most people means wealth. As 
a matter of fact the wealth of a nation and 
the basis for its credit and money lie in 
the natural resources of the country, the 
character of the people, their skill, their 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 


214 BROADWAY 


Uptown Offices 


Seventh Ave. and 32nd Street 


DIRECTORS 


THOMAS F. VIETOR 
JoHN G. MILBURN 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
JosePH D. OLIVER 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, Jr. 
Davip M. GoopRICH 


Banking in all its branches 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Correspondents in all principal Cities in 
Foreign Exchange bought and sold. 
Safekeeping of Securities; Collection of Income. 


EuGENIus H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bupp 

Joun H. FULTON 

FRANK L. POLK 

BENJAMIN Joy 


Corporate and Personal Trusts. 
Investment Service for Custom- 


ers. Safes in our Safe-Deposit Vaults at moderate rental. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - $33,700,000 


and business 


is only a 


industrial development organi 
zation. Money highly specialized 
kind of capital good and a form of credit. 
If the public could think of money and credit 
as designed for a 
would free 
which results 
wealth. 
Monoply in 


particular 
themselves of 
from 


purpose they 
confusion 


them with 


much 
identifying 
banking is something which 
the public need never fear since the banker 
must at all times exchange his credit for 
that of the individual in order to make a 
financial success of his business. Even if 
a situation could be imagined where they 
would be only one bank in the United States 
with branches, now all of the indi- 
vidual banks are, the public would be served. 
Credit might be dispensed either more or 
less intelligently than it now is but in order 
for this bank or banks as they are now con- 


where 


stituted to make a success, bank credit must 
be continually for 
credit. 


exchanged individual 


2 - 2, 
~~ “ 7° 


Frank L. Norris, a vice-president of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New York 
and formerly president of the Gotham Na- 
tional Bank. died recently at his home in 
this city. He was born in Fairfield, Conn., 
and started his business career with the 
American Express Company. 
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The Hand of a Great Service 


Americans who have traveled much in 
foreign lands will tell you that there is 
no more welcome sight to a troubled 
traveler than a courier of American 
Express. 


Intelligent, efficient, courteous, in- 
spiring confidence, bringing relief— 
American Express couriers are the em> 
bodiment of the helpful, personal 
service they represent—the Travel 
Service of American Express Company. 


Banks everywhere assure this Service 
to their travel patrons when they sell 
thm AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 
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Is This The First 


Life Insurance Trust ? 


» our files is an historic document, ex 


cuted on January 27, 1877—the first 


> 


Life Insurance Trust deed written 





this country, so far as we have been able to 
discover. 

At the last American Bankers Association 
meeting in Atlantic City, no bank or trust 
company representative present knew of 
another company which has handled this 
type of business for so long a time. 

For almost five decades the ProvipenT has 
planned and administered such trusts. In 
this time we have handled literally hundreds 
of these trusts. 

The experience we have thereby accumu 
lated is an invaluable asset to those with 


life insurance money to protect. 


PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Fourth and , | Mid-City Off 


(ia. 


reet 


Chestnut Streets | 1508 Chestnut St 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves, $13,000,000 





























SEPARATING PURELY LEGAL FROM ADMINISTRATIVE 
FUNCTIONS IN TRUST SERVICE 


HOW TO SOLICIT FIDUCIARY BUSINESS WITHOUT OFFENDING THE BAR 


MERRELL P. CALLAWAY 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


(Epitor’s Note: The following paper, presented at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference in New York, points the way to the observance of a code of ethics and practice 
which, if adhered to, will not only avoid misunderstandings but also help to command 
the good will and active cooperation of members of the Bar. Mr. Callaway makes tt 
clear that trust companies are within their rights in soliciting trust business, providing 
they do not poach upon the preserves of the legal profession in regard to service that is 
of a purely legal nature. He describes at some length the policy pursued in New York.) 


OW to solicit trust business without Pay will receive its proper share of busi- 
offending the Bar’ assumes in the €SS and reach the point of greatest useful- 
first place the propriety of soliciting "&S*- 
trust business. It is by no means universally Such solicitation should not be by way of 
accepted as the correct thing for trust com- ®% general public campaign, but should be 
panies to do. Within the last few days I Confined to a carefully prepared list of pros- 
have received a letter from one of the larg- Pects made up primarily from the customers 


est trust companies in the country outside of 
New York City, from which I read: 

“This bank is seriously considermg the 
formation of a trust development depart- 
ment, having a representative interview all 
our direciors, also calling on selected stock- 
holders and depositors explaining the serv 
ices rendered by a trust company, and show- 
ing them the advantages of a corporate ez- 
ecutor and trustee, urging them to get their 
house in order for their beneficiaries after 
they hawe passed on. There seems to be a 
question in our minds whether the attorneys 
would look favorably upon this new adven- 
ture, feeling that we may be taking business 
away from them. Yet again I sometimes 
feel that we are really getting business for 
them which they would not have secured had 
it not been for our efforts. We would appre- 
ciate it very much if you would give us your 
opinion as to the merits of this work and 
how the attorneys of your city look upon it.” 

And I have had officers of trust companies 
here in New York and elsewhere express a 
doubt as to the advisability of maintaining 
a new business group for soliciting trust 
business and actively soliciting appointment 
under wills and other forms of trust busi- 
ness. My own view is that not only is per- 
sonal solicitation proper, but that it is only 
through such solicitation that the trust com- MERRELL P. CALLAWAY 
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and stockholders of the company. After 
preparing the way through letters and pam- 
phlets, these people should be seen by well- 
trained men who can intelligently discuss 
trust matters, but not to the extent of giving 
legal advice or assuming the responsibility 
for advice of the character which should be 
given by a lawyer. 


Handling of Estates by Lawyers 


Now the attitude of the Bar is one of the 
most important questions to be considered in 
connection with the solicitation and building 
up of trust business. In cities and communi- 
ties where the trust companies have had the 
good will of the lawyers, the corporate ex- 
ecutor and trustee idea has prospered. Where 
there has such the 
has not 


been no will, 


good idea 
prospered. 

Historically speaking, the handling of es- 
tutes and trusts by 
press appointment existed 
ages from the dim, distant past. The laborer 
working in the ruins of Asia and Africa 
turns up the testimonials of “nothing new.” 
Naturally, as the under which we 
live developed, the lawyer began to attract 
to himself some part of the administrative 
side of this business as distinguished from 
the legal, competing in that respect with the 
general public. 

Through all that time, however, the great 
bulk of this business has been handled by 
individuals who were not lawyers, the ap- 
pointment of lawyers as executor, trustee or 
administrator having formed, as it does now, 
only a small percentage of the whole. There 
developed, however, in most cities and some 
of the smaller towns, a few firms or a few 
lawyers who made rather a specialty of han- 
dling the business affairs of 
themselves acting as executor, trustee or 
administrator. However, I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that the very vast majority of 
the members of the Bar handled, and con- 
tinue to handle, only the legal side of estate 
questions, representing as lawyers the indi- 
yidual executors, trustees or administrators. 


individuals 
has 


under ex- 
through the 


system 


estates and 


Competitive Aspects 


Into this situation came the corporate fi- 
duciary or the trust company (and when I 
say trust companies, I also include banks 
having trust powers). Believing and recog- 
nizing that a corporation, not subject to 
death, discontinuance or incapacity from one 
cause or another, with trained officials, could 
offer a great service to the public, these com- 
panies entered the field. Their competition, 
it would seem, is not with lawyers, for the 
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members of the Bar, in the aggregate, handle 
only a small part of this business as execu- 
tors, trustees, or administrators. The com- 
petition of the trust companies always has 
been and is now with the individual of the 
general public, just as the lawyer when he 
sought such business was in competition with 
the non-legal members of the general public. 

Naturally, there was some objection to the 
trust company or corporate fiduciary idea on 
the part of some of these members of the 
Bar who made a handling the 
administrative estates. Generally 
speaking, however, the members of the Bar 
welcomed the entrance of trust companies 
and corporate fiduciaries into this field. 

The difficulty arose because through lack 
of vision or misguided zeal some of the trust 
companies in the early 
through their officials, 
themselves, trained 
side of the work as 
tive part, or, 


specialty of 
side of 


days undertook 
may have 


lawyers, to do the 


who been, 
legal 
well as the administra 

they did not do the 
legal side of the work through their own offi 
cials, to concentrate all such work coming 
into their hands in their own selected coun 
sel. Where such conditions did exist, natu 
rally the members of the Bar felt that the 
proper field of the lawyer was threatened by 
the invasion of companies offering to have 
legal work done by their own officers, and 
that a fair division of the law business re- 
lating to estates would not be made among 
the members of.the Bar generally. 


where 


Policy Observed by Trust Companies 

There has, however, great change 
in the conditions, and in the viewpoint of 
these trust companies which did go too far 
in the effort to secure business. 
recognized that legal 
performed by them, 
as a whole there 


been a 


They have 
services should not be 
and the country 
has been a recognition of 
the fact that the trust companies and the 
lawyers rightly occupy distinct fields, with 
increased work for both through cooperation. 
This old condition, however, led to the pas- 
sage of laws, or at 


over 


least an agitation for 
such laws as would prohibit trust companies 
from practicing law, and aimed at this very 
question. 

New York State has a law prohibiting cor- 
porations from practicing law, but it was 
not primarily directed against trust com- 
panies. Certain lawyers conceived the idea 
of forming a corporation for the purpose of 
practicing law, having a large staff of law- 
yers employed by the corporation and offer- 
ing the services of the corporation as such, 
backed by the responsibility of the corporate 
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eapital. This effort was quickly stopped by 
the passage of a general law prohibiting cor- 
porations from practicing law. But for this, 
I seriously doubt whether there ever would 
have been any law in New York under which 
trust companies would be prohibited from 
practicing law, for the simple reason that 
there would never have been any real occa- 
sion for such a law. The trust companies 
never would have permitted themselves to be 
placed in an antagonistic 
the members of the Bar. 


position toward 


Situation in New York 

the New York trust companies 
thought it desirable to make very plain and 
clear to the members of the Bar that there 
is no threat to them as lawyers in the effort 
of trust companies to develop trust business. 
The Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
New York, shortly after its 
passed resolutions setting out its attitude 
toward the members of the Bar, and dis- 
tinctly declaring that trust companies were 
not practicing law, but cooperating with the 
members of the Bar, the trust company han- 
dling the business features and the lawyers 
the legal features of the estate; and further, 
that the trust companies recognized the jus- 
tice of employing as counsel for the estate 
the counsel for the testator, or the attorney 
who was most familiar with the affairs of 
the estate. It was also made plain that the 
trust companies were not confining the legal 
employment in estate matters to their own 
counsel, and were making no effort to de- 
prive the Bar generally from participating in 
the practice arising from estates. Trust com- 
panies in New York City in their advertise- 
ments point out the necessity of having wills 
and trust instruments drawn by competent 
counsel of the testator’s own choosing. 


Cultivating Good Will Toward Trust 
Companies 

These efforts on the part of New York 
trust companies to carefully refrain from in- 
vading the domain of the lawyer, and in 
justly protecting the lawyers in business 
rightly their own, have been the means of 
creating a great deal of good will 
the trust companies. A large part of the 
trust business handled by the New York 
trust companies comes from the members of 
the Bar, themselves. They suggest in many 
eases not only that a corporate executor, 
trustee or administrator be named, but sug- 
gest the company itself, and, naturally a law- 
yer could not be expected to designate a com- 
pany if his own experience with that com- 


However, 


organization, 


toward 


“Central-ize”’ 
Your 


Cleveland Banking 


in this sixty million dollar in- 
stitution which is equipped 
to render all the services of 
a modern, progressive bank. 


Central 


National Bank 


of Cleveland 


pany had been unpleasant or had shown the 
company to be unfair to himself or to other 
lawyers. 

This attitude of the New York trust com- 
panies toward the Bar is not due to the law, 
but because it is sound ethics and sound busi- 
ness. And it is just as sound outside of New 
York as it is in New York. 

The trust companies everywhere, irrespec- 
tive of any law, should separate the purely 
administrative functions from the purely 
legal functions in handling trust business, 
and make it plain to the public and the Bar 
that they do not practice law and offer no 
legal services. This is necessary in order 
to remove any lingering doubt of the pur- 
pose and attitude of the trust companies. 
Where this is done, I firmly believe that the 
trust companies can solicit trust business as 
actively and as publicly as they choose with- 
out offending the members of the Bar, but on 
the other hand through service secure their 
aid in advancing the cause of the corporate 
fiduciary. 


ae a 


Frank W. Crew has been elected an assis- 
tant treasurer and assistant secretary of the 
Southwark Title & Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
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HERE’S THE WAY TO GET DATA 
ON UPSTATE NEW YORK 


For upstate New York trade and credit infor- 
mation, and correspondent service, write or 
wire the Utica Trust and Deposit Company. 





The Utica Trust and Deposit Company 
knows Upstate New York because it has 
been closely indentified with the develop- 
ment of this great industrial and agricultural 
empire for more than a quarter-century. 
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CARRYING HOME THE MESSAGE OF TRUST SERVICE 
VIA RADIO 


ACTUAL AND INDIRECT RESULTS OBTAINED FROM A BROADCASTING 
CAMPAIGN 





S. GROVE McCLELLAN 
Trust Department, Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Eprror’s Note: The writer of the following article describes the character of a 
series of recent radio talks on “Trust Service’ and the response thereto, which has 
yielded a substantial volume of new business and numerous promising contacts. Expe- 
rience in this and other instances where broadcasting by radio has been enlisted to sell 


trust service, demonstrates the success as well as the inviting possibilities of this channel 
of communication. ) 


HERE are three principal barriers of Principal Selling Steps 
resistance to be overcome in success- The trust salesman must, therefore, accom- 
fully selling trust service. These may  plish three things in selling his service. He 
be briefly classified as follows: must persuade his prospect that he needs to 
First, there is the natural disinclination ™make a will or take some similar steps for 
on the part of most people to think about un- the carrying out of his plans; the prospect 
pleasant subjects, and one’s demise is not must be convinced that a corporate execu- 


regarded by most people as a pleasant sub- tor and trustee can better serve the interests 
ject. This causes many people to procrasti- of his beneficiaries than can an individual, 
nate in making a will or otherwise planning 
the disposition of their estate. There are 
others who see no necessity for making a 
will, feeling that the laws of intestate suc 
cession of property are good enough for their 
own particular needs, and there are still 
others who hesitate to make a. will because 
of the fear that it may be overthrown or 
may lead to long-drawn-out and tiresome 
litigation which would appreciably deplete 
their estate. 
The second barrier of resistance is the 
failure to recognize the advantages of cor- 
porate trusteeship for estates and trusts. 
Many men who admit the advisability of 
leaving a will turn instinctively to their wife 
or son or some personal friend or business 
associate as the proper choice for their 
executor. 
Third and lastly, there is the natural bar- 
rier confronting all salesmen, that of get- 
ting his prospect to buy his own particular 
goods or service. This last barrier is, com- 
pared with the other two, relatively unim- 
portant, for most men are willing to patron- 
ize the bank with which they are doing busi- 
ness and where they are personally ac- 
quainted, unless there be some good reason SHow1ne Mr. McCiecttan BeroreE THE Micro- 


: : PHONE AT Raptio Station WGR BroapDcCAsTING 
to the contrary. THE MESSAGE OF TRUST SERVICE. 
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and he must be induced to name the par- 
ticular bank or trust company represented 
by the solicitor. 

It was with these three principal selling 
steps in mind that the writer planned and 
undertook an educational campaign by radio 
to acquaint the public of Buffalo and vicin- 
ity with the principal advantages of trust 
service, and incidentally to acquaint them 
with the fact that the Liberty Bank of Buf- 
falo offered such service. This latter pur- 
pose may seem superfluous to the ordinary 
trust company man, but the fact that the 
Liberty Bank is not a trust company in name 
and that its trust department 
existence less than four years made the in- 
forming of the public of the bank’s trust 
powers an important consideration. 

The radio reaches a vast audience; its 
unseen waves reach out to remote corners of 
the land. Among the radio audience are in- 
cluded all classes and types of people: the 
young, the old, the rich, the poor, the reck- 
less, the prudent, the extravagant, and the 
thrifty. Necessarily, in talking wills and 
estates and trusts to such a large audience 
there is bound to be much of what the ad- 
vertising man calls “waste circulation,” but 
the very size of the audience is assurance 
that in spite of this fact it must contain a 
host of splendid prospects for trust business. 

Radio Station WGR, atop the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, was selected as the medium for 
putting the campaign on the air. WGR is 
a powerful station and has been heard as 
far away as Melbourne, Australia. 


Trust Service Talks via Ether 

The series of talks delivered by the writer 
was entitled, “The Functions of Trust Serv- 
ice,” and the first with the caption “How 
Not to Make Your Will” was delivered Mon- 
day evening, December 28th. The title “How 
Not to Make Your Will” was chosen delib- 
erately on the theory that human curiosity 
is more apt to be aroused by a suggestion 
of the negative to be avoided rather than 
of the positive to be followed. That the title 
had the desired effect, namely, that of induc- 
ing a large percentage of the possible radio 
audience to listen in, would seem to be proven 
by the generous response which the talk 
brought forth. It should be stated at this 
point that the announcer at WGR was in- 
structed to announce at the conclusion of 
each of the talks that those interested in 
receiving further information on wills and 
estate planning could .do so by addressing a 
request to the Liberty Bank, upon receipt of 
which a small booklet entitled, “Suggestions 


has been in 
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on Will Making” and a folder showing by 
diagram how property descends in New York 
where there is no will, would be mailed them 

The second talk was entitled “Some Pecu- 
liar Wills of Record,’ and consisted princi- 
pally of quotations from some of the strange 
or humorous wills of history as well as 
those of some of our great men. This talk 
was intended chiefly to entertain rather than 
instruct, the purpose being to and 
hold the interest of the radio listeners so 
that they would look forward to succeeding 
talks. 

The subject of the 
Will—What Is Its Purpose?” In this the 
writer endeavored to various pur- 
poses for making a will and how those pur- 
poses might best be carried out. The fourth 
address delivered was on the important sub 
ject of life insurance trusts, and was entitled 
“Insuring Your Insurance.” The next suc- 


arouse 


third talk was “Your 


suggest 


ceeding talk continued along the same gen- 


eral lines as “Insuring Your Insurance,” but 
dwelt at greater length on the benefits of 
life insurance to the individual and to the 
nation, and suggested the importance of pro- 
tecting one’s insurance proceeds by having it 
trusteed with a local bank with trust powers. 


Actual and Indirect Results from 


Broadcasting 

addresses thus far given have 
been productive of satisfying resuits. To 
begin with, the newspaper publicity alone 
has more than justified the expense of the 
use of the radio station, even if no direct 
results were ever obtained. In all, it is esti- 
mated that the newspapers of Buffalo have 
given to these talks nearly two columns of 
free space. Secondly, the good will of the 
majority of the life underwriters of Buffalo 
which has resulted has been of great impor- 
tance in enlisting their cooperation in selling 
life insurance trusts with local banks and 
trust companies as trustee. Third, there has 
been the general publicity, more or less na- 
tion-wide in its scope, which has resulted 
from having the name of the bank mentioned 
in WGR’s Radio Programs which have been 
sent to the newspapers of most of the larger 
cities of the United States and Canada. 

Thus, it is felt that the indirect results 
from such a series are alone sufficient to 
justify it. There have, however, been direct 
results of a most pleasing character. To 
date there have been received 201 letters and 
postal cards requesting the literature on wills 
and estates offered by the announcer to those 
who would request it. In addition, there 
have been telephone requests, and personal 


The five 
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ealls to the 
branches to 
more. 


main office of the bank or its 
the number of probably 100 
This in spite of the fact that at no 
any of his talks has the speaker 
mentioned the name “Liberty Bank.”’ 
has left entirely to the station 


time in 
ever 
This 
announcer. 


been 


Though the amount of personal follow-up 
work thus far done with the prospects who 
have left their names for literature has been 
almost negligible, there have been 
wills executed in which the 
numed executor, one of 
sents an estate which should amount to 
$150,000. In addition, there have been a 
number of promises which should materialize 
shortly. 


thus far 
bank has 
which repre- 


four 


been 


Response from Life Underwriters 

The the life underwriters 
has and they 
genuine appreciation of the en- 
dorsement and recommendation of life insur- 
given in the two talks devoted to 
insurance trusts. Sidney Wertimer, 
dent of the Buffalo Life Underwriters, 
writes in part as follows: “Let me compli- 
ment you on the which you are 
ziving over the radio, especially those which 
refer to life insurance. 


from 


encouraging, 


response 
been have ex 
pressed a 


ance. as 
presi- 
Inc., 


addresses 


The broad endorse- 
ment which you give life insurance will most 
certainly be received by every life under- 
writer with a great deal of pleasure, and 
our organization suggests and hopes that you 
will preserve these addresses by having them 
printed, preferably in pamphlet form. * * * 
Your department of the Liberty Bank has 
certainly proven in a practical way its de- 
sire to cooperate with the life underwriters, 
and we would esteem it a privilege if you 
would permit us to distribute among our 
members, printed copies of your radio ad- 
dresses.” 

I. A. G. Merrill, general agent, State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of Massa- 
chusetts, writes in part: “It may interest 
you to know that our organization had a 
dinner and agency meeting at the Buffalo 
Consistory Monday night, and all of us lis- 
tened to your talk. The opinion of all pres- 
ent was that it was excellent and that it 
went over big.” A number of other insur- 
ance men have, by letter or personal calls 
expressed their appreciation of the Liberty 
Bank’s endorsement of life insurance, and 
their willingness to reciprocate in every pos- 
sible way. 

As previously stated, the cosmopolitan au- 
dience reached by the radio must necessarily 
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include varying people, and this 
fact is clearly proven by the diversity in the 
form of letters received by the Liberty Bank. 
They range all the way from the typewrit- 
ten request of the business executive dictated 
from his office to the unpretentious scrap of 
pad paper written in pencil from the rural 
districts. 


types of 


South Bend, Ind., is the greatest distance 
from which a response has been received 
thought there have been others from as far 
distant points as Boston, Massachusetts and 
East Glastonbury, Conn. Some of the letters 
have contained a somewhat humorous touch. 
A farmer near Buffalo writes asking some 
information about the disposition of his farm 
held by a joint deed, and closes his letter 
by the request to please not mention his 
name over the radio. At the present writ- 
ing it is planned to give several more ad- 
dresses on the general topic, “The Functions 
of Trust Service.” 

ob & 

H. A. Orrick, a well known Baltimore bank- 
er and a director of the Mercantile Trust & 
Safe Deposit Company of that city, died re- 
cently at his home in Baltimore. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A WILL CONTEST? 


AMERICAN 


AND BRITISH RULES OF LAW 


ORRIN R. JUDD 
Vice-President, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of New York City 


HAT constitutes a_ will 
This question can be answered in a 
The 
by the filing of 
the admission to probate of a written instru 
ment propounded as the last will 
testator. In 


contest ? 


single sentence. contest of a 


will is begun objections to 
and testa 
New York 
practice the will is presented by the 
the court, with a 
petition praying that it be admitted to pro 
bate and that letters testamentary thereon 
be issued to the executors 
The testimony of 
will is 
execution. 


ment of a deceased 
probate 


executor to surrogate’s 


named in the 
will the subscribing wit 
nesses to the submitted in proof of 


its due 


The usual grounds for contesting a will 
are: 


FIRST : That the alleged will 
executed by the testator in the 
manner required by law. 

That the testator at the time of 
making the will was not of sound 
mind and memory 
of making a will. 
That the execution of the 
was obtained by 
That the 
was obtained by 


was hot 


and capable 


THIRD: will 
undue influence. 
execution of the will 
fraud mis 


FOURTH : 

and 
representation. 

ther grounds that alleged 

that the alleged will is a forgery or that 

revoked. 


are sometimes 


has heen 


Right to Contest a Will 

The only persons who have a right to con 
will or a codicil to a will are those 
who would receive the property of the de- 
cedent if the will were set These 
are his next of kin and heirs-at-law, who 
would take in case of intestacy, beneficiaries 
under a prior will or beneficiaries under the 
disputed will whose legacies have been re- 
voked or reduced by a codicil thereto. (The 
latter would of course object only to the 
codicil which changed their benefits.) 

Any one of these persons may file with the 
court an answer and objections to the peti- 


test a 


aside. 


tious for probate on any or all of the 
grounds mentioned, and demand a 
trial of the raised. The filing 
of such an answer and objections constitutes 
a contest of the will, even though they may 


be subsequently withdrawn. 


above 


thus 


issues 


Will contests are notoriously expensive and 
often engender bitter controversies and fam- 
ily antagonisms. With a desire to prevent 
waste of their estates through litigation and 
preserve peace and harmony among the lega- 
tees, testators sometimes seek to prevent con- 
writing into their wills a condition 
to the effect that any legatee who disputes 
or attempts to set will shall for- 
feit his right to any benefits under 
it. This condition is referred to in legal lan- 
that is, a 


tests by 


aside the 


receive 


guage as an in terrorem clause; 


OrRIN R. Jupp 


Vice-President, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. New York 
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clause by way of warning or intimidation. 
I suppose the real question before us is, how 
far a condition of this kind in a will should 
be given full force and effect; and this 
affords material for an interesting study. 


In Terrorem Clause 
A good example of a no contest condition 
from the will of a well known 


is the 
following: 


man 
“In case any person to whom any legacy 
is given or to whom any 


beneficial use or 
interest in or income 


of any trust fund is 
given in my said will or codicil shall oppose 
the probate of the same before 
or any court or shall take 
ceedings of kind in any court to set 
aside the will or codicils or either of 
them or any part of them or shall cooperate 
and aid in any such proceedings or shall 
refuse to accept the provisions made for his 
or her benefit therein, then and in that case 
I revoke all or any legacies in favor of any 


the surrogate 


any legal pro- 
any 


said 


such person.” 

But not every provision that a_ testator 
includes in his will will be enforced. Con- 
tracts or other instruments which violate 
the principles of justice, morality and con- 
venience, the courts will refuse to enforce 


as being contrary to public policy, or the pol- 
icy of the law, even though there may be no 
specific provision of law applicable to the 
case. 

Whether or not such a provision in intim- 
idation of contest shall be strictly construed 


in a particular case is a question that has 


frequently been brought before the courts 
by executors and unsuccessful contestants. 


Legal textbook writers generally agree that 
the law on this point is in a 
fusion, both in the United 

England. On the one side it 


state of con- 
States and in 
is argued that 
to hold a legatee who objects to the probate 
of a will on reasonable and probable grounds 
must forfeit his legacy if he fails to produce 
sufficient evidences to prove his case beyond 
a reasonable doubt, is contrary to good pub- 
lic policy, in that it 
courage fraud 


has a tendency to en- 
and coercion. On the other 
hand it is quite as important that the contest 
of wills without probable and just cause shall 
not be sanctioned by the courts, for litigation 
would thus be promoted, equally 
sound public policy. 


against 


British and American Rules of Law 
In England it was formerly held that a 
no-contest provision was always operative. 
but more recent decisions have modified this 
rule. It has been held good as to real prop- 
erty, but void as to personal property, unless 


the testator also made a gift over, that is an 
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alternative bequest of the property which the 
contestant had forfeited. <A general residu- 
ary clause has been held insufficient to con- 
stitute a gift over. 

The American rule seems to be that where 
a contest is made on fair 
grounds, the forfeiture of benefits will not 
be enforced in case of failure of the contes- 
tant to prove his case. A comparatively re- 
cent decision by the highest court in Connec- 
ticut says: 

“No arbitrary rule meets well the cases 
likely to arise under this head, but circum- 
stances ought to influence construction.” 

On the question of what constitutes a con- 
test I think there can be no doubt the 
filing of objections is a the 
no-contest condition. may 
be subsequently 
cuted may accomplish 
forcing a settlement 
to this extent defeating the purpose 
will of the testator; but the mere 
for a construction of the will would not be 
a contest. It sometimes happens that the 
real meaning of words used by the testator 
is so obscure or that 


interested in 


and reasonable 


that 
violation of 
Even though they 
withdrawn and hot prose- 
the purpose of 
with the contestant 


they 


and 
and 


asking 


uncertain the executor 
the will deems 
it necessary to ask the court to construe the 
doubtful provision. Such a request 


struction, unaccompanied by 


or some person 


for con 


objections to 


probate, would not work a forfeiture under 
the no-contest clause. 

The rights of an infant beneficiary would 
generally not be affected by the filing of 
objections by a specials guardian of the in 
fant in the discharge of his duty. 


This paper may well conclude with an apt 
quotation from the Connecticut decision in 
a will contest above referred to, which says: 
“If one has used the machinery of the law 
by competent methods and designed to over- 
throw the expressed wishes of the 
this amounts contest, and the fact that 


the waived the actual de- 
termination is as such 


testator, 
to a 
contest is before 
not conclusive, 
intended to 


This seems to be 


action 


may and is 


produce @ compro- 


mise.” a complete answer 
to the question before us 
de de te 
For the purpose of constructing an astro- 
nomical observatory at the Texas State Uni- 
versity at Austin, the late William J. Me- 
Donald, pioneer banker of Paris, Texas, has 
provided a fund amounting to $1,380,000, 
Harper & Brothers have published a com- 
prehensive new book on “Inheritance Taxa- 
tion” by Leon Gilbert Simon, which 
especially with the subject from the 
point of the salesman of life insurance. 


deals 
stand- 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


The biggest factory — but that’s not all 


Our radio factory covers about twelve acres and is still 
growing. It was the largest in the world even betore we 
gave new evidence of our faith in Radio by letting a con- 
tract for a 3% acre addition. 


In this great factory we are making Receiving Sets and 
Radio Speakers as carefully as if it were the smallest fac- 
tory in the world and we had a reputation yet to win. 


Before a set is permitted to leave the factory it has 
been subjected to 159 inspections or tests. One employee 
in every ten is an inspector or tester. 

That the public appreciates integrity in manufacture is 
indicated by our sales. “hey were much larger in 1925 


than in any previous year. 


We have invested our money in building and enlarging 
our factory because we are in the radio business to stay. 


Atwater Kent Manuracturine Co., 4807 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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THE GUARDIAN WAY— HELPFULNESS 





SHIP— if it is a good ship—can sail easily 
over smooth seas. It can also ride in safety 
through a storm. 


So a bank—if it is a good bank—can handle 
efficiently the routine business of everyday, and 
at the same time give careful attention to those 
problems needing individual solution. 


The Guardian, through a combination of personnel and 
method, is able to give special care to the particular 
cases that arise, without upsetting the general banking 
schedule of every day. 


Smooth sailing—The Guardian Way of Banking. 


GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


One of the 25 Leading Banks Outside New York City 



































PROBLEMS OF EQUITY AND PRACTICE THAT ARISE 
IN FIDUCIARY ACCOUNTING 


VIGILANCE AND APPROVED METHODS NECESSARY TO AVOID 
UNDUE RESPONSIBILITIES 


FREDERICK 


VIERLING 


Vice-President, Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 


(IepIToR’s NOTE: 


Mr. Vierling’s discussion at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference 


shows how important it is for trust companies and banks, in the exercise of trust func- 
tions, to bestow due care and efficient supervision in matters of fiduciary accounting 


which are 


too often left to routine procedure. 


Mr. Vierling brings to his analysis of the 


subject an experience covering many years as well as an unusually studious command 
of law and judicial interpretations on questions susceptible to dispute or litigation.) 


HE question of accounting 
is one that 
the full 

is entitled from 

institutions. 
that 
the determination of juniors. 


fiduciary 
does not always receive 
consideration to Which it 

executive officers of fidu- 
It involves problems and 

should not be left to 
We must 
after them as executives and after you once 
will find sufficient to ab- 


ciary 
responsibilities 
look 
get interested you 
sorb your attention. 

There is a vast difference between mercan 
tile accounts and fiduciary accounts. Mer- 
business is conducted on the basis 
concerned makes the best 
that he ean, all 
profit, controlled 
fairness 


cantile 
that each 
trade in transaction 
with the point of 


person 
each 
view of 
only by his sense of 
petition. 


under 


and by com 


Fiduciary business is conducted 
well defined principles of equity and 
on the basis that the fiduciary must always 
look after the interests of the respective ben- 
eficiaries and must be impartial 
them. The desire of the fiduciary for per- 
sonal profits must be checked and must never 
be an impelling motive of any action on the 
part of the fiduciary. To fully appreciate 
subject requires a broad knowledge of 
equity as applied to estates and trusts and 
a profound knowledge of fiduciary law. 
What is an 


between 


our 


technical sense? 
It is a detailed statement of pecuniary trans- 
actions between persons, arising out of con- 
tract or a fiduciary relation. <A 
account is a detailed statement of receipts 
and disbursements of money and property 
for an estate or for beneficiaries of an es- 
tate. It is not a trivial matter to keep a 
record of your fiduciary transactions. Ac- 
counts ought to be kept permanently, with 


account in a 


fiduciary 


enough explanation in each of the entries, 
so that, when we are off the our 
successors can read and know what we meant 
at the time of writing. Remember that 
fiduciary accounts run a long time; they are 
not settled from month to month like our 
bank accounts, or from year to year like our 
merchants accounts. Fiduciary accounts run 
for years, for a lifetime, and they ought 
to be so kept that they will have evidentiary 
value in court, 
to bring them to court. 


scene, 


whenever there is occasion 


How to Keep Fiduciary Accounts 


How ought fiduciary accounts to be kept? 


In a systematic and understandable 
manner; not merely for experts, but so that 
when the accounts are reviewed, when facts 
are cold, we will know what the entries 
mean. Preferably, from a legal point of 
view, they ought to be kept in bound books; 
but, in these days of hurry and machine 
bookkeeping, we are getting away from bound 
and keep trust accounts by the ma- 
chine method and, of course on, loose sheets. 


very 


books 


We can, in a measure, overcome presump- 
tions against loose-leaf bookkeeping, by keep- 
ing our loose-leaves properly identified in reg- 
ular sequence, and once or oftener each year 
bind the into permanent 
so that, years hence, when our accounts are 
brought forward, they will have evidentiary 
value in court, the same as if they were writ- 
ten in permanent After they are 
bound, they become permanent books. Courts 
do not interfere with our systems; they ap- 
prove any sort of system, so long 
as it is systematic, explainable and accurate. 

The keeping of fiduciary accounts is com- 


loose-leaves books, 


books. 


sensible 
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pulsory. The moment a fiduciary relation- 
ship is established, the law steps in and re- 
quires of the fiduciary the proper keeping of 
accounts. From the first moment we are 
compelled, at our peril, to keep proper fidu- 
ciary accounts. They must be kept currently 
with the business transacted, from day to 
day as the transactions take place, while 
they are fresh in our minds and in the minds 
of our assistants, while we 
are doing. 


know what we 


Importance of Cash Entries 


The most valuable book for legal purposes 
in which to keep an account is not the ledg- 
er, the book we refer to often, as it is not 
the book that has full value in court, It 
is our cash book, or the equivalent, the book 
in which our day-to-day transactions are re- 
corded in permanent form and while the 
transactions are fresh in our minds. Of 
course, we could not run our trust depart- 
ments without our ledgers, and we rely on 
them, but we must get it out of our minds 
that our ledgers are our most vital records; 
they are not. It is our regular cash book, 
or the equivalent, that we use from day to 
day to make the original entries. In court 
proceedings original are 
required. 


books of entries 


If our trusts are in court, we necessarily 


render accounts to the court. If our trusts 
are not in court, render accounts from 
time to time, generally once a year, to our 
beneficiaries. When periodical accounts are 
rendered in or out of court, we think the 
rendering of the account is a final transac 
tion; that if the beneficiaries have any ob- 
jections or exceptions to items in 
counts, they must act immediately. Period- 
ical accounts are subject to correction or 
surcharge by the beneficiaries at any time 
before the last and final account is rendered 
in the particular trust. 

While we render periodical accounts, we 
must bear in mind that they have merely in 
formative value and are not final by any 
means. Only when a trust runs out and we 
make a final account in court or to the bene- 
ficiaries, and after the account is adjudicated 
in a formal way and judgment is entered 
thereon or formally approved, does the ac- 
count become final. If you will bear in mind, 
until that point is reached, that any question 
that occurred in the period of 25 years the 
trust may have run is open to review, you 
will get a sense of responsibility necessary 
in keeping your accounts full as well as 
accurate. When you bear in mind, in these 
long trusts, we may not be on the scene to 


we 


our ac- 
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explain entries, but some else who is 
cold to the transactions recorded, we will 
realize that the bookkeeping part of the busi- 
ness is not receiving the attention it ought 
to have and legally must have. 

We are continually paying money and de- 
livering property pursuant to the provisions 
of our trusts, and if we make such payments 
and deliveries out of court, they are at our 
peril. We must take vouchers, full vouchers, 
to explain what we have done from time to 
time, because in court the mere credit to our- 
selves for the payment of money or the de- 
livery of property means nothing, unless for- 
tified by a proper voucher. The care of 
vouchers involves a careful system, When 
final settlement comes, vouchers must be at 
hand, except for very trivial pay- 
ments that no one will question. 

Our courts of common law jurisdiction have 
little control of matters of account. Juris- 
diction was originally in courts of equity— 
courts of chancery, they were called—and 
whenever a situation became sufficiently en- 
tangled, so that the 
account could not be examined in an open 
court proceeding, the court would appoint 
a special master or referee, who in the quiet 
of his office, with ample time to examine into 
accounting matters, to take testimony where 
testimony is needed to explain things that 
are not self-explanatory, could investigate all 
items thoroughly and make written report 
to the court for its decision. 


one 


possibly 


“pros” 


and “cons” of an 


Showing Transactions Separately 

Our accounts ought to be kept in such 
manner that the transactions of each trust 
are shown separately and can be got at sep- 
arately. This does not mean that we cannot 
have a common cashbook, through which our 
eash entries are made, or a common security 
register, through which our securities are 
recorded: but it does mean that our systems 
be so clear that each estate can have its own 
separate record for audit and examination 
without involving any other. We are bound 
to keep in mind that in trust matters the 
cash must be kept separate, the securities 
kept separate, each trust from every other 
trust, and all trusts from our own assets. 
Unless our trust business is so conducted, it 
it not on the proper basis. 

In cases where there are joint fiduciaries, 
it is the custom of corporate fiduciaries to 
keep the funds and securities and to keep 
the accounts. It is just as much the legal 
duty of individual co-trustees to keep ac- 
counts, but they leave it to us and we assume 
the responsibility. When we assume the 




























































responsibility, the responsibility is ours as 
between co-trustees and ourselves. Where 
one trustee renders more service than an- 
other, he is entitled to more compensation. 
In the division of compensation, these mat- 
ters ought to be regarded. In case of con- 
troversy we can ask the court to apportion 
compensation, remembering that, as between 
the estate and the trustees, only one com- 
pensation is allowed, and that one is di- 
vided according to service. 


Keeping Accounts as Executor or 
Co-Executor 

The method of keeping accounts for an 
estate, where we are executor or co-executor, 
is a good deal different from what it would 
be in case of a trust. Executors inventory 
an estate; they collect the income of the 
estate during administration; their prime ob- 
ject is to pay debts and liens and taxes 
against the estate. They need not inquire 
whether payment is made out of income or 
out of principal; payment is made from the 
estate aS a mass, regardless of whether it is 
from principal or income. In other words, 
merely a matter of debit and credit in the 
account. If we keep in mind the prime 
purpose of such administration, there is no 
harm in that; also, there is no objection to 
our keeping our accounts on an income-prin- 
cipal basis, but legally it is not necessary. 

The same may be said of accounts of guar- 
dians, where the court makes an appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of the ward and 
does not confine the appropriation to income. 
Of course, if the appropriation for the main- 
tenance of the minor is to come out of the 
income only, then we will have to keep our 
accounts on that basis, so the exact income 
of the estate can be ascertained from time 
to time and payments regulated accordingly. 

That easy way of keeping accounts does 
not apply to trusts. Where we make pay- 
ments out of the income of a trust from year 
to year, We are confined to the income, and 
have to be very precise in our entries as they 
affect principal or income. We have to be 
very strict in the division of our items, 
where division is necessary or proper. 

It is common understanding that annual 
taxes are always a charge against income, 
whether against a trust, a person, a firm 
or a corporation. Where in the law books do 
we find decisions affecting so simple a ques- 
tion? Only in accounts relating to trustees. 
The principle is stated in connection with 
trust accounts. They have arisen time and 
time again and always will. The principles 
announced in connection with trust matters, 
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are carried over into corporation and other 
matters and into income tax matters. 


Conversion of Property 

One subject that gives a trustee a good 
deal of trouble, is where the trustee is di- 
rected to convert property, the trustee being 
given discretion as to the time in which to 
convert. Ordinarily a trustee is expected to 
convert property within a year, unless the 
time is extended. From what time does the 
life tenant get income from property so con- 
verted? If the conversion takes place within 
the year, then from the time of the actual 
conversion. If it takes place after the year, 
in a long line of decisions, dating back to 
1801, (when Lord Eldon as chancellor an- 
nounced the principle) it is assumed the con- 
version was made at the end of the year. 
From the end of that time the life tenant 
is allowed net income at the rate of four 
per cent. That basis has been approved time 
after time since. Occasionally, courts al- 
lowed 6 per cent; but the rule is to allow 
4 per cent net. 

Suppose we as trustee receive real estate; 
it is unimproved; we cannot sell it right 
away without sacrifice; after a period of 
time it is sold. Theoretically, the holding of 
it is for the benefit of the estate as a whole. 
Are we going to deny the life tenant all 
income from such property? Are we going to 
charge the life tenant with all the taxes 
we have paid out in the interim and credit all 
the net proceeds of the sale to capital? The 
courts say: Count the property converted in 
due time; offset against the proceeds of sale, 
the carrying charges, or charge the taxes to 
capital; then capitalize the net proceeds, so 
that, counting the property sold as of a 
time when it should have been sold, it will 
be counted to have been at interest, for the 
benefit of the life tenant, usually on the 
basis of 4 per cent per annum, not com- 
pounded. How will we determine what the 
capital should have been in the years past on 
the theory that the property had been con- 
verted in due time? 

For example, suppose a trust has run for 
five years and at the end of five years we 
sell unproductive property; on a 4 per cent 
net basis the fund would have earned 20 per 
cent—4 per cent each year for five years. 
If we divide the net proceeds of sale by 1.20, 
we will get a remainder that represents the 
assumed capital held during the years passed. 
We will credit the amount based on that 
division to capital, as permanent capital, and 
credit the excess over that capital to income. 
The rule is that a life tenant “takes the 
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bitter with the 


composed of 


sweet”; that if an estate is 
producing property as 
well as unproductive property, the burden is 
on the life tenant to both 
property; that is all right, so 
general basis action is 
However, 


income 
carry classes of 
far as a 
for 
courts 


our concerned. 
have been giving relief to 
life tenants, whether the estate held a single 
piece of unproductive property or whether 
the held some unproductive property 
and some income property. 

Only in case that I recall 
court what a trustee had 
Massachusetts 


estate 
one did the 
done, A 
prepared a settle- 
ment on the basis outlined and the court ap- 
proved it. None of the that I 
am familiar with have This 
means to that we trustees cannot vol- 
untarily such adjustments; but we 
may explain to our life tenants their rights 
in such matters and let them initiate 
the result of which 
that the courts will 


approve 
trustee in 
other cases 
gone that far. 
Ine 
make 


legal 
will be, 
give them 


proceedings, 
without fail, 
relief. 
Dealing with ‘“‘Wasting Assets” 
Another that 
trustees over 


item 
take 


assets. 


gives concern is 
that are 
leasehold 
period of time; 
to consider that rental pay- 
ments belong to income. That seems common 
But if we pay out the annual profit, 
ten leasehold, at the end of 
have nothing; we will have 
paid so-called income to the life tenant and 
we are out and we responsible, What 
ought to be done with a situation like that? 
We will have to treat it on a present worth 
basis. We will find out, on an annuity basis, 
what is the present worth of annual 
payments. In some jurisdictions, they count 
at 6 per cent, some at 5 and even less; 5 is 
generally the average. 
nual payments to their worth gives 
the capital value of such wasting 
capital gets credit for the capital value and 
becomes a permanent part of the trust fund; 
the excess collected that 
the life tenant is 

You are 
that has timber on it. 
lifetime, 
he was 


where 
ealled 


estate, 


assets 
wasting 
that runs 
we are 


Suppose a 
out in a_ short 


inclined 


sense. 
on a yeal 


ten years we 


are 


these 


Reducing these 


preselt 


ali- 


asset ; 


represents income, 
entitled to. 

devised a real 
testator, in 
was conducting a lumber business; 
cutting the timber from his land. 
That may be the best way to use land of that 
sort, and the way the court will approve, but 
you cannot count the net proceeds of the 
timber as income. Such proceeds will have 
to be capitalized, just as in case of a lease- 
hold, and the division made on the capital- 
ized basis. Ordinarily, the cutting of timber 
is a waste of an estate. 


piece of 


The 


estate 
his 
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Suppose you are devised a coal mine. At 
the time of his death, the owner was running 
a coal business. The 
the trustee has an implied right to go 
on with the and the trustee is al- 
lowed to consider as income the net proceeds 
of the workings of the mine, because 
were open at the testator’s death 
that when he 
in an estate of that 
income meant 
the life tenant 


courts say, in such 
case 


business, 


they 
; the courts 
life 
his devise of the 
they presume that 
that kind of income 
But suppose in the development of the prop 
erty, you, as 


assume creates a estate, 
nature, 
something; 
is to get 
trustee, mine, and 
There you, as trus 


open a coal 
produce coal and sell it 
tee, are on a different basis. The courts say 
in that case you are wasting the estate, and 
you must make good to capital the amount 
of the waste, and the adjustment al 


ready indicated. 


make 


Valuation of Trust Assets 

If a trust is 
lifetime, under a 
a simple matter to 


created by a trustor in his 


trust indenture, it 
the 
and have them valued and kuow where you 
start. It is not 
trust is created by will. There a 
called suddenly from the scene of 
ities and 
disturbed ; 


is quite 


take over 


“assets 


quite so simple when the 
man is 
his 
more or 
how much 
until the inventory is made, 


the inheritance taxes paid and his creditors 


activ- 


leaves his business 


less 


we do not know we 


are going to get 


satisfied ; we take over some assets that have 
a ready market value and some that have no 
market value; it is a 
decide just 
We cannot 
clause. 


serious proposition to 
the amount 
instantly 30 


what is of capital. 


know it the second 

There is a sharp distinction between what 
is capital and what is income. In our trust 
accounts that must be 
served. In those states where the fair mar 
ket value of an must be 
when the inventory 


sharp distinction ob- 


“asset 


determined 
is made, it is one propo- 


sition. In those matter what the 


states, no 


value, if any value, and you inventory assets 


at par value, it 
We 
laws in 
we 


is quite a different 
have to adjust ourselves to 
that respect As 
receive further 
items. 


thing. 
our local 
our trust 


pay out 


runs on, 


items or certain 

It is not always possible readily to decide 
whether an item is a capital item or an in- 
come item; great 
exercised. 
of money 


discrimination must be 
For instance, in the expenditure 
for repairs on property, if it is 
merely a replacement of what already was, 
generally we count it an income disburse 
ment; but if it adds to the value of the 
capital, some part or all of the expenditure 
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must be treated as an addition or a _ per- 
manent improvement—an investment of trust 
funds in real estate. We cannot leave that 
to our juniors. That is one phase that 
bears heavily on our consciences and on our 
idea of fairness. We are trustees and re- 
quired to be impartial; we must not side 
against one class of beneficiaries and in 
favor of another. 

The same may be said of other disburse- 
ments. Some ought to be charged to capital. 
Where the expenditure involves the very ex- 
istence of a trust, or where it is of impor- 
tance to decide whether it is for an improve- 
ment or repair, we must be thoughtful. Of 
course, counsel fees incurred in connection 
with the preservation of a trust are general- 
ly treated as a capital expenditure. Ordi- 
narily, counsel fees that are incurred from 
vear to year, in connection with annual set- 
tlements and the like, are merely an expense 
of the estate. While the fairness of every 
item is subject to review, it is up to us, when 
we make a payment, to decide what the 
amount ought to be. We cannot leave that 
to a junior; it is the burden of the executive 
officers of our institutions. 


Where Estate Consists Largely of Real 
Estate 

Another item is quite serious, especially 
where the estate consists largely of real es- 
tate. It is a poimt upon which we often 
make mistakes; even those who have had 
experience. What shall we do with rent 
from real estate, due at time of death of 
owner, collected after death? Many credit 
such items to income. That is an error. 
What is rent due at death? Legally it is a 
debt and as such should be added to capital 
of the estate, the same as any other debt 
due the decedent, although collected after 
death. Suppose under a long lease the own- 
er is entitled to collect rents quarterly in 
advance. Suppose on the second day of a 
quarter he dies. Had he collected the item 
on the first day of the month, it would 
have increased his estate in cash by the 
amount of the payment. The devisee would 
take the real estate with that much of an 
encumbrance—as rent prepaid—and he could 
not complain; he takes what is given him 
as it is. Whether the rent was actually col- 
lected or not makes no difference in trust 
accounting. If the rent was due at the time 
of death, it should be collected by the ex- 
ecutor and credited to capital of the estate, 
except in some states where there is a con- 
trary local rule by statute. 
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Dealing with Bonds and Notes 

By bequest under a will we receive bonds 
and notes as part of a trust estate. Some- 
times bonds have past due coupons attached ; 
we dare not treat such coupons as income 
items; they also were debts due the decedent 
at the time of death, like any other debt, 
and when collected, form a part of the 
capital of his estate. There is a general 
rule of law prevailing that interest accrues 
from day to day, and interest is prorated on 
that basis. Capital account should get credit 
for interest accrued to time of death of 
owner of bonds and notes and life tenants 
should get income accruing after death of 
testator. We must not overlook the adjust- 
ment. 

Where we receive cumulative preferred 
stock in trust, dividends may have accrued 
on such stock. Shall we treat accrued divi- 
dends the same as accrued interest? No. 
While preferred cumulative dividends accrue, 
they are not payable until earned and de- 
clared by the directors of the corporation ; 
their decision is necessary to make the divi- 
dend collectible. It is my view when such 
dividends are collected during the trust that 
they should be treated as a capital item and 
not income. There are few decisions on this 
point and they are not uniform. It certainly 
appears that cumulative preferred stock in 
a solvent corporation should be considered 
as worth over par, by reason of the accumu- 
lation of dividends unpaid. 


Adjustment of Current Dividends 


What about the adjustment of current divi- 
dends on the death of. a testator. They are 
not prorated. The courts are unanimous in 
holding that the date of declaration of or- 
dinary current dividends decides the point. 
If declared before and unpaid at the death 
of the testator, the item is treated as a 
debt due the testator, and when collected 
is added to capital account. Such dividends 
declared after death of the testator, although 
earned before or partly before, are considered 
income for the life tenant. On subsequent 
death of the life tenant, such dividends, al- 
though earned during the life tenancy, if not 
actually declared by the board of the cor- 
poration, go to increase the estate of the 
remainderman. 


A testator owning real estate has con- 


tracted for considerable repairs to his prop- 
erty; as the work is completed he dies; the 
bills are not paid. Does the burden of paying 
them fall on the life tenant or remainder- 
man? Neither. It falls on the estate and 
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thus finally on the remainderman. At the 
time of testator’s death, the items were debts 
owed by him; the mere fact that they re- 
lated to real estate makes no difference; 
as debts due by the estate, they are allowed 
by the court and paid out of the estate. 
Thus they affect the amount of capital in 
the estate. 

You have held real estate for a life tenant; 
she dies. Do the same rules apply to the 
distribution of rents, as in case of death of 
owner? They do not. A life tenant’s es- 
tate is entitled to a pro rata of the rent 
accrued at death, although not payable until 
after death. In settlements as trustee 
with the estate of the life tenant, we cannot 
follow the rule applied at death of testator. 
In the case of a life tenant, rents are said 
to accrue from day to day, like interest, and 
must be divided on that basis. 


our 


What about expenses incurred for repairs 
during a life tenancy; who them? 
The life tenant’s estate. It is true the re- 
pairs may have been made near the end of 
the beneficiary’s enjoyment of the property ; 
that is a risk he or she takes in connection 
with the enjoyment of an estate; while the 
expenses are incurred for the future, they 
are debts prior to the life tenant’s death, a 
burden only on the estate of the life tenant, 
and not prorated. 


bears 


Where Default Occurs in Mortgage 
In connection with our receipt of assets of 


an estate, 
bonds. 


we receive mortgage 
If there is no default in 
gage, things run along without any 
if default occurs, we will have to 
our rights against the security. Suppose in 
our discretion we nurse a loan along, in 
the hope that it will work out; in the mean- 
time, interest accumulates; 
close; the net proceeds of 
or may not be sufficient to pay prin- 
and interest in full; if sufficient to 
pay principal and interest in full, the mat- 
ter is settled; if not sufficient, what are we 
going to do about it? We cannot, first, pay 
off principal in full and credit balance on 
income: nor vice versa. The mortgage se- 
eures both principal and income; it is our 
duty to pro rate net proceeds of foreclosure, 
so that the net proceeds are divided in pro- 
portion to the amount of the whole debt, 
principal and interest; that is as the prin- 
cipal is to the total, and as the unpaid in- 
terest is to the total. The procedure is the 
same in case of a collateral note, where we 
foreclose a pledge. 


and 
mort- 
worry; 
enforce 


notes 
the 


finally we fore- 


the foreclosure 
may 


cipal 


Adjustment of Income 


Where trust assets are specifically 


be- 
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queathed, the life tenant is declared to be 
entitled to the coupon rate on bonds or the 
contract rate of interest. It is not our re- 
sponsibility as trustee receiving specific prop- 
erty, to make any other adjustment of in- 
come. A life tenant is entitled to income 
fromthe taking effect of the trust at the 
death of the testator, although the securities 
will not be received until later. Where se- 
curities come to us by way of residuary be- 
quest, there complications, We 
should not take the securities at their value 
on the day we get them, but at their value 
at the death of the testator. We are re- 
quired to relate the gift back to the date 
when the testator died. It is true we as trus- 
may not the for a year 
after; however, when we do receive them we 
relate them back to the day of death of 
testator and we distribute the income accord- 
ingly. While the were in the hands 
of the executor, the executor may have used 
income in the payment of allowances, debts 
and expenses of administration. All right, 
so far as the executor is concerned; all 
far as the trustee is concerned. 
When the assets finally come to the trustee, 
the trustee must analyze the executor’s ac- 
counts, relate everything back to the day of 
death of testator, adjusting the income on 


are some 


tee receive assets 


assets 


wrong so 


that basis, and starting the trust account as 
of the day of death of the testator. 

In closing may I suggest that you further 
pursue the subject by the study of the follow- 
ing points frequently arising in fiduciary ac- 
counting : (a) Adjustment of stock divi- 
dends on shares held by trustees; (b) adjust- 
ment of extraordinary and other divi- 
dends on such shares; (c) adjustment of liq- 
uidation dividends on shares held by trus- 
tees; (d) adjustment of premiums on bonds 
purchased or received by trustees at values 
in excess of par; (e) adjustment of discounts 
on bonds purehased or received by trustees 
at values below par. 


cash 


“HOME PURCHASE LOAN” 
PLAN 
The St. Joseph Loan & Trust Company of 
South Bend, Ind., 
purchase loan,” 


A NEW 


announces a new “home 
through which an insurance 
policy is issued guaranteeing the repayment 
to the beneficiary of all the moneys paid on 
the loan and a cancellation of the mortgage 
on the death of the borrower. The working 
of the plan was illustrated recently when a 
young man, who had borrowed $2,200 on this 
plan, died. Before his death he had made 
payments of $478 on the mortgage. His wid- 
ow received the $478 back, and the balance 
of the loan was cancelled. 
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cyPER-SAFET, 


SANK CHEC™ 


How the modern banking service extends the 
service of protection’ beyond the 


walls of the bank building 


66 


No BANKER likes to 
see one of his de- 
positors suffer at the 
hands of the check- 
fraud artist. As you 
listen to such misfor- 
tunes, you wish it 
were possible to ex- 
tend the visible means 
of protection you 
maintain within your 
bank, to the checks 
of your depositors 
while in circulation. 
Yet many bankers 
have been able to extend this “service of 
protection” and thereby thwart the skill 
of the forger. They supply Super-Safety 
Checks and by this simple act have the 
assurance that they are doing the utmost 
to protect their customers’ checks “away 
from home.” 


Super-Safety Checks are the safest and 
most beautiful checks supplied by banks 
today. They are designed to prevent 
alteration by knife, ink eradicator and 
rubber eraser. Any attempt at erasure 
brings a glaring white spot to the surface 
of the intricately tinted stock. Super- 
Safety Checks are never sold in blank 


Super-Safety Checks come in several beautiful colors. 

They are often bound in rich, handsome Antique 

Moorish covers of several styles and sizes—designs 
convenient for personal and business use. 


sheets—they are 
made only to your 
order. To prevent 
counterfeiting, each 
sheet of Super-Safety 
paper is guarded as 
the Government 
guards bank-note 
paper. 
Your customers 
will realize that it is 
a business and social 
distinction to send 
out Super-Safety 
Checks. The colors 
of these checks are pleasing—their de- 
signs beautifully executed. They have 
an authoritative “look” and “feel” and 
are easy to write on. 


Nationally advertised 


If you are furnishing Super-Safety 
Checks you will appreciate the way our 
national advertising in The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Literary Digest 
is reminding your depositors of your 
interest in protecting their funds while 
in transit. In the event you are not 
supplying these checks, consider them 
carefully when our representative calls. 
Their low cost, in relation to their ad- 
vantages, will surprise you. Your re- 
quest for information or a representative 
will be promptly attended to. Bankers 
Supply Company, Division of The Todd 
Company, 5948 So. State Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Sole manufacturers of Super-Safety 
Checks, Todd Greenbac Checks, and the 
Protectograph. 
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R. R. BIXBY, Inc. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


A Service Corporation 
Devoted to 
Operating Problems of 
Trust Departments 


Trust Accounting 
Forms and Records Operating Procedure 
Administrative Practice 


Special Services 


Folder outlining our Service 
Sent upon Request 
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MAGNIFICENT NEW HOME FOR DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 
WITH COMPLETION OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 


At the recent twenty-fifth anniversary din- 
ner attended by 300 officers and employees of 
the Detroit Trust Company, the plans were 
shown for the first time of the new addition 
to be constructed to the present home of the 
company. The new addition will occupy 100 
feet frontage on the corner of First 
Shelby streets and will have a floor area 
of about 64,000 square feet. The architec- 
ture will be of classical design and harmonize 
with the present building. On entering the 
new building the visitor will a large 
140 feet long by 100 feet deep, with 
a large public space in the center, On each 
side will marble balustered railings 
hind which officers will have their desks. 
A broad staircase in the center of the lobby 
will lead to the Safe Deposit Department 
and another ornamental staircase will lead 
to the mezzanine. Accommodations are pro- 
vided for various departments on the first 
three floors. 

When the Detroit 
menced business 


and 


see 


room, 


be be- 
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1901 the capital 
$500,000. 


was $500,000 and .surplus 
Ten years later the growth of the 
company rendered expedient an increase in 
eapital to $1,000,000, which with accumulated 
surplus and profits gave total capital invest- 
ment of $2,300,000. Another decade of rapid 
growth ensued and again in 1921 capital was 
increased to $2,000,000, making total capital 
investment of $5,000,000. It is noteworthy 
that every dollar of this amount represents 
either money actually paid into the company 
by shareholders, or money earned and cred- 
ited to surplus. On December 1, 1925 the 
capital account showed capital of $2,000,000 ; 
surplus, $4,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$1,500,000. 

The Detroit Trust Company started with 
four men on its payroll and now has a staff 
of over three hundred. The trust department 
has attained remarkable standard of ex- 
cellency and the company has been appointed 
to almost every conceivable kind of trust. 
The financial and departments have 
also established correspondingly fine records. 
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Spacious HOME OF THE DETROIT TRUST COMPANY SHOWING PROPOSED ADDITION 
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CAPACIOUS NEW CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING OF THE PACIFIC- 
SOUTHWEST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


Palatial is the right word to describe the 
general aspect of the enlarged new home of 
the Central Office of the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., 
which recently opened to the public. 
While there is one-third of the general bank- 


was 
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ing room to be completed the part now avail- 
able affords an idea of the capacious pro- 
portions and the exquisite architecture of 
the Central Office which occupies one of the 
most conspicuous buildings in 
center of Los Angeles 


the business 
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HOME OF CENTRAL OFFICE OF THE PACcIFIC-SOUTHWEST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK OF Los ANGELES SHOWING COMPLETED ADDITION 
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MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


L. S. ZIMMERMAN 


eg er eer 
Jervis SPENCER, JR.............. 


ROBERTSON GRISWOLD 


Jauus ©. DIRD............. 
Georce W. Co.iars..... 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking business. 
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Capital 
$1,000,000.00 


OFFICERS: 


President 
weeeeee Vice-President 
......Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 

Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
Secretary and Asst. Treasurer 
ag beaab tained Asst. Sec. and Asst. Treasurer 


We 


invite correspondence or interviews in regard to active or 
reserve accounts. ‘“@ ‘e Member Federal Reserve System. 





The banking quarters and the building are 
more than doubled in size through the erec- 
tion of an addition on the old Desmonds’ site 
adjacent to the former Trust 
Building, the name of which 
on August Ist last to the 
Bank Building. The main banking room is 
one of the largest in the United States meas- 
uring 165 feet on Sixth street and 120 feet 
on Spring street. It is only exceeded in size 
by one banking room in Cleveland and 
or more in Chicago. 

Some idea of the volume of business done 
can be obtained from the fact that an aver- 
age of 1,500 persons per hour enter the bank- 
ing room, and that more than a million and 
a half dollars are cleared on the 
business day. With the partial opening there 
were seven entrances, two from Spring, two 
on Sixth and three from the building lobby. 
Eventually there will be eight, as another 
entrance is to be cut through from the 
way-Spring Arcade. This will 
from Broadway, Spring and 
available for bank customers. 

With the initial use of the new banking 
room there was demonstrated an innovation 
in modern banking fixtures. It is known as 
the “one man eage” for tellers. It is so ar- 
ranged that the tellers, in their important 


and Savings 
was changed 
Pacific-Southwest 


one 


average 


sroad- 
make en- 


trances Sixth 





task of handling and accounting for large 
sums of money, are not disturbed by other 
employees. If articles, such as signature 
ecards, are required by bank employees, the 
latter, through the use of a master key, are 
able to swing the files around, obtain the 
material desired. and then swing the files 
back into place. The teller, at all times, is 
alone in charge of his cage. There is also a 
circular revolving signature card file oper- 
ated between each two tellers. 

Because of the hardship on officers and 
employees in standing or walking upon mar- 
ble throughout the day, the working space 
has been fitted out with a flooring of rubber 
tile. 

Within the past ten years the deposits of 
the Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank have increased from $46,587,000 to 
$189,349,000. The bank is affiliated with the 
First National Bank of Angeles which 
reports deposits of $SS,S74,000. 


Los 


Charles C. Fisher, cashier of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the National Bank 
Section of the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation to fill the unexpired term of C. 
Howard Marfield, who resigned because of 
his removal from the state. 














Time Proven 


are the many real advantages of an organiza- 
tion over an individual in matters of trust. 


Permanence of existence and location, re- 
sources of men, money and experience, econ- 
omy in handling are advantages that inevitably 
come to the organized trust department. And 
the exceeding flexibility of trust agreements 
provides for exact adjustment of the service to 
individual needs. 


the| JNION [RUST©°. 


CINCINNATI 


Affiliated with 
The Fifth-Third National Bank of Cincinnati 


Combined 93 Million 

Resources Dollars 

CHARLES A. HINSCH 
President 




















COORDINATED PUBLICITY AND SOLICITATION IN 
DEVELOPING NEW TRUST BUSINESS 


DESCRIPTION OF A SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 


G. WALLACE TIBBETTS 
Vice-President, Exchange Trust Company of Boston, Mass. 


(Eprror’s Note: Experience has abundantly shown that the best results in develop- 
ing new banking or trust business are obtained by close-knit campaigns which supple- 
ment publicity material with an alert personnel, instructed in the science of modern 


salesmanship, and enlisting officers, directors, stockholders and employees, as well as the 


“pleased customers.” The following description of a successful campaign conducted by 


one of the Boston trust companies, was embodied in a paper presented at the recent 
Vid-Winter Trust Conference in New York.) 


HERE are certain essentials necessary 


you seek; second, an unconventional sales 
program; third, new vision and new ideas; 
fourth, a definite plan. 


to success in every business, in every 
bank and trust company and in every 
department of each bank or trust company. 


These four aims or purposes you might 
In no department are these essentials more 


term mere generalities—things which might 
apply to any business. That is exactly what 
I mean, for our business of selling bank 


necessary than in the new business depart- 
ment. There must, first of all, be the ab- 
solute belief on the part of each employee 


‘ ‘ service is exactly the same as selling any- 
in the New Business Department that his 


thing else in the world; and not until we 


or her bank is the one best institution en 
gaged in the banking business. Loyalty and 
knowledge are pre-supposed, but even with 
these two, unless each employee is 100 per 
cent sold on his own bank, success is un- 
attainable. 

The second essential is a real desire to 
depart from the conventional way of getting 
business. I do not mean stunts or radical 
measures, but I do mean that success is not 
attained by following in the footsteps of 
other institutions, There must be personal- 
itv, individuality, different vision, new ideas 
and development of characteristics as out- 
standing and clear-cut as are the character- 
istics of different individuals in society. 
The third essential is the portrayal of the 
human side of your institution, here admit- 
ting your bank has a human touch on the 
real things in life. The fourth essential is 
a plan or survey or analysis of the people 
or business you seek to attract. You can- 
not use the same methods and practices in 
making friends with every man. Hence it 
follows you must decide what you want in 
the way of new business and to whom your 
appeal is to be made. 

These, then, are the four outstanding es- 
sentials: First, the conviction that your bank 


G. WALLACE TIBBETS 
is the best institution to serve the public 


Vice-President, Exchange Trust Company of Boston 
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grasp the full significance of that thought 
shall we be able to approach the subject at 
all. We have something very definite to sell, 
just as definite as bricks or bridges. 


A Successful Plan of Salesmanship 


How, then, shall we sell our merchandise? 
We have successfully tried the following 
plan; and I must be pardoned if I speak 
of my own bank, as my experience is based 
on what the Exchange Trust Company of 
Boston has done. This is our plan: 

We carefully mapped out a series of news- 
paper advertisements covering two Boston 
papers, with weekly advertisements of 800 
lines each. The first three of the series were 
aimed to awaken interest in New England 
as a unit, in Massachusetts industrially and 
commercially, and last, in Boston—not as 
a tradition or an historical museum, but as 
a center of wealth, population and industry. 

We believe that Boston is the best city 
in the best commonwealth, and that New 
England is the best part of the whole United 
States. There, you see, we cover the first 
essential in our program. We are 100 per 
cent sold on Boston, Massachusetts and New 
England. Incidentally, we believe that the 
Exchange Trust Company is the best bank 
to serve the prospects we have in mind to 
attract. The titles of the three advertise- 
ments referred to will indicate their charac- 
ter. They were: “Does Boston Know Its 
Strength?” “Why Massachusetts Lead 
in Thrift?’ “The Spirt of New England Is 
the Spirit of Enterprise.” 

These advertisements 
tract the attention of all New Englanders 
who read newspapers. There was very little 
Exchange Trust Company in them. As each 
advertisement appeared, a full-sized proof 
copy was sent by direct mail to a selected list 
of bankers, manufacturers, directors, law- 
yers, real estate men, insurance men and busi- 
executives throughout Massachusetts 
and New England, and you may judge we 
covered the ground fairly well by our 16,000 
mailing list. 


Does 


were aimed to at- 


ness 


Follow-Up by Direct Mail 


Preceding the three advertisements, our 
direct mail list were told by circular letter of 
our plan, and were requested to read and 
save the copies which were to be presented 
to them. Following the introduction, we 
have mailed from week to week copies of 
800 line advertisements as they appeared 
in two Boston papers, Herald and Globe. 
We realize that most direct mail advertis- 
ing is very promptly forgotten—if it is read: 


at all-—and so after the foundation was laid, 
we tried various methods of compelling at- 
tention to our direct advertisements. 

Perhaps one of the outstanding mail pieces 
which we have used is a 3 x 5 index card 
printed from a plate to represent the hand- 
writing of our president. The message on 
the card is: 


“I thought this particular ad would 
hit you just right. What do you think 
of it? Tell me, have | your right ad- 
dress? And, by the way, send for the 
booklet. It'll interest you. J. J. M.” 


This particular card was clipped to the top 
of a life insurance trust advertisement. In 
response, we received hundreds of replies. 


Testing the Publicity Campaign 
As a basis of testing our publicity cam- 
paign, we keyed this particular advertise- 
ment about life insurance trust, using four 
papers instead of two. We wanted definite 
knowledge that we were using the newspa- 

pers with the greatest pull. The result: 

NUMBER 
FROM OF REPLIES 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 

Direct Mail 

Radio Talks 
Seattering Sources 


Herald 
Globe 


Transcript 


1,043 

Each copy of the advertisement carried a 
return coupon requesting the bank to send 
the subscriber a copy of a booklet entitied 
“How to Your Estate 100%.” This 
booklet, written by Earl G. Manning, general 
agent of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, told the story of a life 
insurance trust, and booklet contained 
a return post card requesting us to send a 
second booklet known as “The Life Insurance 
Trust.” From 1,048 “100 per cent” booklets 
sent out, we have many for the 
booklet on life insurance trust, and more ar- 
riving every day. 


Increase 


each 


requests 


Of course, it would have been a very sim- 
ple matter for us to have mailed the life 
insurance trust booklet with a circular letter, 
but in place of doing that, we had the staff 
of our New Business Department call on each 
prospect to deliver the book and talk—not 
life insurance, or life insurance trust, but 
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EXAMPLES OF ADVERTISING 


various the 


serves as a 


Trust 
introduction, 


the services of Exchange 
Company. It real 
and we get tangible results. 


Lessons Derived from Campaign 
We 


sons in 


have been taught many valuable les- 
this campaign. Chiefly, we have 
learned the value of seeking to promote the 
business interests and income of 
real estate men and insurance men, 
these three classes more new business 
inates than any other group. 
said that of the essentials is 
to avoid following in the footsteps of other 
institutions. However, certain institutions 
are outstanding in the United States. Their 
inspirational and calls for the 
keenest study. Some months ago I had the 
pleasure of spending two or three days with 
Mr. John A. Reynolds, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company of Detroit, 
Mich. Whether or not you are acquainted 
with the attained by that trust 
company in five years, I cannot judge, but 
apparently much of their success has been 
due to their campaigns for advertising the 
lawyer, real estate man and insurance man; 
and so to a certain extent we have followed 
in their footsteps. 
We have, however, 


lawyers, 
From 


orig- 


I have one 


Success is 


success 


gone a little further 


rHE EXCHANGE TRUST 


COMPANY OF BOSTON 


than the Union Trust Company; in our pro- 
gram we have used radio broadcasts. These 
broadcasts, made from the Shepard Stores in 
Boston and the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company in have created more 
widespread and results than the 
newspaper campaign or the direct mail cam- 
paign, figured on the basis of the number 
of dollars expended. 


Boston, 
interest 


Specifically, from one broadcast in which 
I made the suggestion that the Bond Depart- 
ment of the Exchange Trust Company would 
be glad to analyze the holdings of any bond 
purchaser, we had 30 direct inquiries. We 
have had reprints made of the three broad- 
the general subject of thrift. 
we have distributed them to our direct 
ing list. 


easts on and 


mail- 


An Effective Bit of Advertising 
One successful piece of direct mail adver 
tising was the reproduction of a letter com- 
plimenting us upon our publicity campaign, 
written to us by the Moxie Company, a well 
known advertiser. This letter, exactly re- 
produced, was sent to all of our mailing 
list. Attached to the corner was a memoran- 

dum from the president which read: 
“Mr. Martin has asked me to 
attached letter to you as he 


send the 
believes you 





$30 


will be interested in reading what Mr. Ar- 
cher has to say. It will be very helpful to 
us if you will be good enough to write Mr. 


Martin your opinion of our advertising. 
“RUTH 


“Secretary to Mr. Martin.” 


LUPIEN, 


We had hundreds of replies to this letter, 
and in some instances have asked permission 
of the writers to duplicate their complimen- 
tary offerings. As I am confining myself to 
what we and not what we hope 
to do, I shall leave to your imagination the 
extent to which letters may be used. 

We have actually developed enough pros- 


have done 


these 


pects for new business to keep our ten sales- 
men busy for a year. The problem with us 
is not so much getting prospects and closing 
sales as it is to satisfy the customer after 
the dotted line. All the 
salesmanship in the world and all the pub- 
licity campaigns which have inaugu- 
rated are productive When the bank 
has on its shelves to sell the merchandise it 
advertises. me tell an 
incident which actually happened in a small 
bank just outside the city of 

The cashier of the bank lacked certain 
essentials of friendliness and hospitality. A 
large corporation took the entire second floor 
above the bank’s quarters. A manager 
installed in the company’s offices, and 
the second day after his arrival went down- 
the banking room. He met 
man, who introduced him to the 
cashier of the bank. Instead of a warm, 
hearty handshake invitation to 
the facilities of the bank, the cashier merely 
raised his and “Oh, 
That ended his attempts to get an account 
which probably carries a $50,000 daily bal- 
ance. Naturally the new manager sought 
other banking facilities inconvenient, 
but more hospitable. 


he has signed on 


been 
only 


To be concrete: Let 


soston. 


new 
was 


stairs to 
floor 


was 
by a 


and an use 


eyebrows said, yes.” 


more 


Inside Sales Organization 


This sketch may sound overdrawn, but it 
is exactly stated. I draw this picture for 
you to show the next step in our new busi- 
ness program. Before the campaign started, 
most of the employees of the bank were in- 
vited to a dinner and the program in its 
entirety was explained to them and they 
were asked to cooperate, particularly in 
the lines of friendly greeting and real serv- 
ice. From time to time smaller groups have 
met and discussed the questions which have 
been raised by customers and prospects. Each 
morning our sales group meet at 8.30 and 
for an hour have a sales talk and comparison 
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of questions which have arisen during their 
preceding business day. We plan once a 
week to invite a salesman in some other line 
to talk to our 

An exact record of all calls, telephones, 
letters and mailing of booklets is kept. Every 
man has a quota to meet—that is, a certain 
number of calls to make and a _ definite 
amount of new business to be written. We 
use a blackboard, each sales- 
There is 


salesmen. 


and against 


man’s name his record is spread. 


real competition among them. 

Kach Monday morning recently I have been 
talking to a group of life insurance salesmen, 
The 
many 
showing 
the 
may 


representatives of different companies. 
object in each talk is to make as 
friends as possible for the bank by 
that our efforts 
premiums which any 
earn by cooperating with us, either in a 
life insurance trust program or in any pro- 
gram, to help establish the new era of co- 
operation between trust 
surance companies. I 
partment 
tions to 


are increase 


insurance man 


aimed to 


and in- 
speak to 
and have invita 
ete. 


companies 
also de- 
store executives, 


address student bodies, 


Personality the Real Test 
the bargain 
There is no royal road to success. 

board on this 
word—*“Work.”’ 
man I have 
two hours 


Success is never on counter. 
The sign- 
road at bears one 
The 


known 


every turn 


most successful sales- 


ever is one who spends 
life 
the 
the 


you 


every alone, re- 
next day; 
need of this 
be able to 


profitable 


day of his 


sales 


talks for 


hearsing his 
and not until 
sort of concentration 
produce the fullest 
business. 
President 
said that 
surest 


realize 
will 


you 


measure of 


Charles W 
“Service 


Eliot of Harvard has 
rendered to others is the 
source of satisfaction and 
happiness.” That true, of 
course, when applied to our individual rela- 
tions. It is just as true when applied to our 
business relations. The outstanding success 
and the foundation of 


one’s own 


statement is 


every great endeavor. 
built around the personality of 
individual. The outstanding evi- 
dence of that is the Christian religion itself ; 
other outstanding examples are George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln as great 
Americans—Edison in the field of invention— 
and the mother in the American home. There 
should be in your program an individual or 
a composite personality about whom the hu- 
man elements of your institution should cen- 
ter. Wisdom and character are necessary, 
but in sales of your merchandise the human 
element has the strongest appeal. 


has been 


some one 
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Out-of-town 
Service 


Occasionally a friend or a client 
may need the assistance of an 
out-of-town trust company. If 
the need should arise for a trust 
company in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you suggest 
a call upon us. 


For more than 40 years we have 
specialized in investment bank- 
ing (having already served over 
7000 banks and bankers) and we 
feel that this experience particu- 
larly qualifies us to solve any of 
the many problems that may be 
submitted to a trust company, 
whether administering an estate, 
managing a trust fund, or merely 
giving advice on financial ques- 
tions. 


Whenever you send any clients 
to us, you can be confident that 
their interests and yours will he 
thoroughly protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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“Trust Service 
6xclusively” 


THE ST. LOUIS [UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY does not receive deposits. Its entire 
organization and facilities are devoted to one 


specific object: EFFICIENT TRUST SERVICE. 


Because of its stability, its experienced staff 
of trained Trust Company executives, and _ its 
capital and surplus of $10,000,000.00, the 
ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST CO. offers an 


unexcelled service. 


This Company is authorized to act in 
Missouri and Illinois. It will gladly 
co-operate with the home admin- 
istration, when ancillary adminis- 
tration is required in these States. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Broadway at Locust 
OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN MISSOURI 


Affiliated with 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK—FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
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SEVENTH MID-WINTER CONFERENCE 


OF 


THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, HELD IN NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 17, 18 AND 19, 1926 


HE 


by a 


outstanding impression 
of the three 

days of discussions and addresses at 
the recent Mid-Winter Trust 
ference, held February 17, 18 and 19, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York under the 
auspices of the Company Division of 
the American Bankers that 
after hundred development 
there are constantly new avenues and invit- 
ing opportunities for expansion and refine. 
ments of corporate trust service. The recent 
conference was perhaps the most valuable in 
yielding prolific 
broader viewpoints 


conveyed 
survey consecutive 


seventh Con- 


Trust 
Association, is 


one years of 


discussion and imparting 
cultivating new 
If there was one 
emphasized than other, it 
was the urge for greater latitude in extend- 
ing corporate trusteeship to fields of 
usefulness. There is, these 
ferences a quality that instinct 
of revenue and which for disinter 
estedness in behalf of public, social and com 
munity 

The 


conterence 


as to 
contacts for trust service. 


point more any 
new 
indeed, in 


rises 


col- 
above 
makes 


advancement. 
interest and discussions at the recent 
were sustained throughout the 
three days and embracing six sessions with 
an attendance of about five hundred officials 
representing trust companies, as well as na- 


tional and state banks engaged in developing 


trust 
of the 
sided at 
in his 


department 
Division, 


facilities. Vice-president 
Edward J. Fox, who pre- 
the first four sessions, emphasized 
prefatory remarks that a new and 
wholesome spirit of cordial cooperation now 
obtains between trust companies and banks 
in mutually working for the constant 
provement of trust administration. 


FIRST SESSION OF CONFER- 
ENCE, FEBRUARY 17 


The addresses presented at the Mid-Win- 
ter Conference appear elsewhere in this issue 


im- 


of Trust COMPANIES, this 
the various 
mary of the 
various papers as 
demonstrations 


est. 


and in survey of 
there is 


which 


sessions given a sum- 
followed the 
account of the 
features of inter- 
The proceedings were opened with an 
by Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, 
chairman of the Committee on Financial and 
Fiduciary Matters, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Dr. Anthony 
dwelt upon the wisdom of establishing closer 


discussions 
well 
other 


as 


and 


address 


EpWaArpD J. Fox 


Vice-President, Trust Company Division, A. B. A., and 
President of the Easton Trust Company of Easton, Pa., 
who presided at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
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relations between corporate fiduciaries and 
religious organizations in the administration 
of religious funds and urged the creation of 
standard forms of community trusts as a 
means of encouraging gifts and endowments 
for religious, philanthropic and kindred pur- 
poses. 

The next speaker was G. Wallace Tibbetts, 
vice-president of the Exchange Trust Com- 
pany of Boston, who described the details of 
intensive advertising and new business cam- 
paigns conducted: by his 
cluding the radio. The manner in 
which Canadian trust companies develop 
fiduciary service was explained in the suc- 
ceeding paper by Col. Irving P. Rexford, gen- 
eral manager of the Crown Trust Company 
of Montreal. An excellent paper was next 
presented by Lawrence J. Toomey, trust offi- 
cer of the Union Trust Company of Detroit 
in which he discussed the practicability of 
trust companies securing appointments as 
receiver, a type of service which has been 
developed to an exceptional degree of suc- 
cess by Detroit trust companies. Another 
paper presented at the morning session was 
by E. P. Vollertsen, controller of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago, who 
discussed “Bank Operations and Earnings as 
They Affect the Trust Department,” illus- 
trating his talk with instructive care- 
fully prepared analytical charts. 

An the confer- 
ence was the discussion on various phases 
of “Fiduciary Accounting” by Frederick Vier- 
ling, vice-president of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company. One part was presented at 


company and in- 
use of 


and 


instructive contribution to 


the first day’s session and the second part 
on the following day. 


SECOND SESSION, FEBRUARY 17 


One of the most interesting papers of the 
Conference was that by H. F. Wilson, Jr.. 
vice-president of the Trust Com- 
pany with which the session was 
opened. Mr. Wilson discussed trust invest- 
ments and the safeguards and policies that 
have been approved by practice. He also 
directed attention to the need for a_ broad- 
ening of the list of legal investments. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Wilson‘s address there 
ensued the following discussion: 


Bankers 


second 


Discussion on Trust Investments and Division 
of Fees 


Mr. Hanmer, Seaboard National Bank, New 
York: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Wilson 
with reference to the division of a fee with 


a trustee or corporate executor under the 


COMPANIES 
will, whether your company divides the fee 
or whether it is its policy to retain the whole 
fee, unless the will specifically 
for it? 


provides 


Mr. Wilson: In New York, it depends 
somewhat on the size of the estate. If the 
estate is over $100,000, each one of the trus- 
tees, up to three, is entitled to full commis- 
sion: under $100,000 there would have to be 
a division of the fee. 
make an arrangement 
the 
ing 
the 
one 


Our practice is to 
with the coexecutor or 
cotrustee, a special arrangement, point- 
out that the majority of the 
responsibility is ours, that 
simply of conferring as to 
have the custody of the 
initiate a lot of the 
while, of always a 
special arrangement, we 


work and 
their job is 
investments, 
securities and 
and 
matter of 
usually try to get 
three-quarters and let the cotrustee have one- 
quarter. Sometimes we have to make a fifty- 
fifty break, but that 
rangement. 


Mr. Coal and Iron Bank, New 
York: There is a Court of Appeals decision 
in this state that holds, I understand, that 
where there is a cotrustee, and the bank or 
trust company the nature of 
things it will do, the greater proportion of 
the work, the bank trustee is entitled to and 
shall receive the major portion of the fee, 
and if it came up in the courts, the decision 
would be along those lines. 


we 
we suggestions, 
course, it is 


is not a very good ar- 


Knapp, 


does, as in 


Selling Own Securities to Trust Estates 


Mr. Frederick Vierling, Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, St. Louis: Mr. Wilson, may 
IT ask, is it the uniform custom in New York 
City for trust companies and fiduciary banks 
not to sell their own securities to their own 
estates, or are there any exceptions to that, 


within your knowledge? 


Mr. Wilson: I think 
to it, Mr. Vierling. Of course, each company 
has to adopt its own policy. I know of one 
company which, when it writes its trust 
agreement, writes in the agreement that it is 
understood all securities bought cr sold may 
be handled through the security 
which is associated with that bank. That 
is put in the trust agreement. It is a ques- 
tion of principle with us, and it seems to me 
it is a principle that might very well be 
applied by all institutions; although there 
are some exceptions to it in New York, I be- 
lieve there are more companies that have 
our policy than otherwise. 


there are exceptions 


company 
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Mr. Vierling: 
—in St. 


never 


That idea prevails out West 
Louis; for instance, our company 
buys securities from itself nor from 
any syndicate or associated corporation; it 
is very strict on that point. 

Mr. Wilson: I think that is the right prin- 
ciple, Mr. Vierling. 

Mr. W. G. Littleton, Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia: I have been very much 
interested in hearing of your organization for 
the careful investment of trust funds, and 
I presume that applies to all changes you 
make in them. Now, from time to time, in 
states where you have no power of general 
investment, where you are holding non-liquid 
securities, you may see chances of advantage- 
ously disposing of those stocks or 
which otherwise you would not hold. 
do you never find that the necessity of 
mitting this matter to two such committees, 
causes delay in the possible disposition of 
those securities? 


bonds, 
Now, 
sub- 


Mr. Wilson: It does not take more than a 
week at the outside for those matters to re- 
ceive consideration, and if there is any neces 
sity for any special 
members of 


haste, there are only 
the central committee, 
they are all available and we can get a quick 
decision by personal conference. We have 
had where it necessary to take 
quick action, but it has always been possible 
to handle it in that way. 


Mr. Littleton: I that question for 
this We had an opportunity to sell 
one of the securities we had been holding in 
our trust department, we were all in agree- 
ment, we had no committee and we sold this 
security and got the top of the market. The 
next day, there was a slump. Had we had 
to consult the committee, we would have 
lost the market—it might have been better 
if we had, because the stock went up again. 

Mr. Wilson: While there are bound to be 
brief delays of that sort, the chief cause of 
delay is not so much in getting a decision as 
to sale of securities, but of obtaining waivers, 
ete., and the Committee of the Corporate Fi- 
duciaries Association of New York has stand- 
ardized that to some extent by writing to all 
the tax authorities throughout the United 
States and getting a standard form. I think 
the more dangerous form of delay is getting 
the security in negotiable shape so that it 
can be sold rather than getting a 
to sell it. 

What Constitutes a Will Contest? 

What constitutes governing law and prac- 
tice as to “Will Contests” was the subject of a 


seven 
Cases 


was 


asked 
reason: 


decision 
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paper by Orrin R. Judd, vice-president of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of 
New York. At the conclusion of his address 
the following discussion took place: 

Mr. J. N. Babcock, Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, New York: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask Mr. Judd whether, in his opinion, 
a contest brought by the guardian of a minor 
would deprive the minor from benefit of the 
will if on becoming of age he disapproved it? 

Mr. Judd: It has been held that the act of 
the special guardian of the minor does not 
forfeit the rights of the minor. The guar- 
dian may act according to his conscience in 
the carrying out of his duty, to protest 
against the will, but that does not, if he fails, 
work a forfeiture in the case of the minor. 

Judge John. Stites, President Louisville 
Trust Company, Louisville, Ky.: In Ken- 
tucky there was a _ reverse the 
Court of Appeals held that a contest by a 
guardian who is legally authorized to 
test would forfeit the infant's rights under 
the will, and that court, in the last two years, 
in a very denied the guardian’s 
right It said the infant could act 
for herself when she became of age. 


decision : 


con- 


large case, 


to contest. 


Mr. Judd: That emphasizes the point that 
was made by the text-book writers, that the 
law is in a state of confusion, it is unsettled. 


Some states hold entirely differently from 
I did not know of this decision 
in Kentucky, but it is a very 


point. 


other states. 


interesting 


Judge Stites: In that case an effort 
made to break that by 
friend. The Court of 
same way. The court 
right to contest it, 


was 
bringing the next 
Appeals decided the 
held if he had the 
the same would apply, it 
would not make the infant forfeit the estate 
until she became of age and had a right to 
contest it. 

Mr. Judd: It does seem to me that where 
the contestant has good reasonable ground to 
believe that the will is invalid and is, for 
some reason, unable to prove his case, that 
ought not to work a forfeiture, and that doc- 
trine has been held both in England and in 
the United States—in the Eastern 
States. 


some of 


Demonstration 
‘*‘The Widow’s Inheritance’’ 


An interesting feature of the seventh con- 
ference was the playlet or demonstration 
which followed and entitled “The Widow’s 
Inheritance.” The character in the demon- 


stration were: Miss Marjorie E. Schoeffel, 
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YOUR FLORIDA INTEREST 


For the reason that liberal views upon taxation in Florida are 
attracting attention of a great many people, many of your cus- 
tomers will be asking questions regarding Trust Laws of this State. 


The Commercial Bank & Trust Company has a Department fully 
equipped to handle the business of Trust Companies throughout 
the United States. Pamphlets on Florida Tax Laws have been 
prepared by our institution, which we will be pleased to forward 
upon request. 


We invite you to direct your friends to us, with every assurance 
of courteous consideration and prompt attention. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Commercial Bank & Trust Company 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Our Service to Correspondents 


WE offer complete service to Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations or Individuals having busi- 
ness in the great Pittsburgh district. 


Commercial, investment or fiduciary clients will find 
at their disposal an unusually competent organization 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of co-operation and 
constructive service. 


Interest Paid on Deposits 


PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,700,000 
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assistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, 
N. J., who assumed the part of the widow, 
“Mrs. Hammond.” E, L. Colegrove, assistant 
trust officer of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, in the character of Mr. Cole, 
the trust officer. W. L. Hildeburn, manager 
of trust investments of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, as the security man, 
and ©, F. Wheaton, assistant trust officer of 
the National City Bank of New York, as 
Attorney Wharton. Miss Lillian Brackett, 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, acted as the secretary. 


The playlet, as it proceeded, showed that 
a young man had died leaving a 
widow and three young children. He left an 
of $250,000, of which $180,000 
sisted of real estate, $40,000 in securities, 
$2,000 in cash, $8,000 in other personal prop- 
erty and $70,000 in 


business 


estate con- 


life insurance payable 
direct to the widow. He had named his wife 
and a business friend as coexecutors under 
his will. In a few months the friend of the 
departed husband died, leaving the sole re- 
sponsibility of running the house, rearing the 
children and managing the estate upon the 
widow. She consulted her husband's at 
torney and after deliberation, he brought the 
widow to the office of the trust officer, where 
the first scerie opens. It is agreed between 
the three that the widow resign as executrix 
and from the court the appointment 
of the trust company as administrator with 
the will annexed. 


secure 


In the course of the conversation it de 
that the widow had not made her 
will, though she had a separate estate 
in addition to her interest in her husband’s 
and the $70,000 insurance. Should 
anything happen to her, her three little chil- 
dren would be left without provision, except 
such as the law could make for them. After 
advising with the trust officer as to the most 
workable trust provisions for the children in 
case of their mother’s death, the lawyer pro- 
posed a will for the mother, holding the es- 
tate in trust for the support and education 
of the children until they were 25 years of 
age. In the course of the conference it 
turned out that the widow had been 
right and left by promoters and stock-sales- 
men trying to get their hands on the $70,000 
insurance money. Upon the advice of the 
attorney and the trust officer the widow cre- 
ated a living trust with the $70,000 insurance 
for her benefit during her lifetime and then 
for the benefit of her children. 

The second and final act of the play shows 


y elops 


own 


estate 


also 


beset 
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TRUST & SAVINGS BANK' 
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the trust officer, the investment man and the 
widow in conference about the investments 
in the estate and for the living trust. The 
investment man had previously analyzed the 
investments. Certain of these he recom- 


mended to be sold as soon as practicable— 
particularly the common stocks as not being 


suitable for trust 
recommended to be 


investments. Others he 
held. <As to the unin- 
vested funds, he recommended a list of well 
diversified bonds with a reasonable yield— 
railroad, public utilities and industrial bonds. 
The play closed with the widow returning 
to her home and her children, greatly com- 
forted by the thought that she had been re- 
lieved of the business responsibilities and 
worries. 

After a brief discussion the first day’s ses- 
sions came to a close. 


THIRD SESSION, FEBRUARY 18 


The possibilities of conserving 
couraging charitable gifts and endowments, 
especially through the agency of the com- 
munity trust, was the subject of a scholarly 
address by Dr. John H. Finley, associate edi- 
tor of the New York Times, as the first num- 
ber of the third session. Following a fur- 
ther discussion of “Fiduciary Accounting,” 
by Mr. Vierling, the delegates listened to a 


and en- 
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When You Have 


Items 


which originate or terminate in 
the Fourth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, the Midland will 
them to your satisfaction. 


handle 


We invite your test of our col- 
lection service. 


MIDLAND BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over 


26 Million Dollars 


notable address by Pierre Jay, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York on 
“The Federal Reserve—A Gold Trusteeship.” 
Mr. Jay was welcomed as a former member 
of the trust company fraternity and as a 
former vice-president of the Old Colony 
Trust Company of His address, il- 
lustrated with several charts, was listened 
to with close attention. 


Soston. 


Ancient Precedents for Modern Wills and 
Trusts 

The next speaker was C. B. Royce, assis- 
tant secretary of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, whose topic was “Ancient Precedents 
for Modern Wills and Trusts.” The paper 
derived special value from the fact that the 
Brooklyn Trust Company recently concluded 
a unique series of newspaper advertisements 
featuring ancient customs and practices in 
will writing and transfer of property which 
required exhaustive study of early authori- 
ties. Following Mr. Royce’s exposition there 
was a brief discussion, as follows: 

Mr. Stevenson, Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Raleigh: Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask Mr. Royce if in his study of an- 
cient wills and trusts he found anything that 
was akin to corporate administration. Now, 
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I know he did not find corporations doing 
fiduciary business, but I am wondering if he 
found anything that was analogous or akin 
to associations, unincorporated, 
executors or as trustees. 

Mr. Royce: I might almost no, with 
the possible exception of the church or what 
constituted the religious head of the commu- 
nities. But as you can easily imagine, the 
church of those days well knit to- 
gether that the individual was simply a part 
of the whole. That is the nearest I can give 
you to anything like a corporation or trust 
company service. 


serving as 


say 


was SO 


Discussion on Relations with the Bar 


followed 
Solicit Trust 


Animated discussion 
paper on “How to 
Without Offending the Bar,” by 
Callaway, vice-president of the 
Trust Company of New York. 
sion was as follows: 

Mr. R. H. Tracy, City Trust & Savings 
Bank, Youngstown, Ohio: I would like to 
ask, in connection with with at- 
torneys, as to how we can induce attorneys 
to make the kind of wills that we would like 
to have made. We find some difficulty in 
that respect. If we get the party to the 
attorney, the attorney does not always confer 
with us, and we find that a lot of things that 
we would like to have taken 
not covered. 


Mr. C. F. McGill, Boston: I 
feelings on that question. I do 
there is a week in the that will 
not come to my that is horrible. 
The average attorney, who is drawing a com- 
plicated will, takes it up and gets it out of 
his system as fast as possible. A dean of 
the law school once said, “The attorney’s job 
is making every client think he is working 
just for him.’ That is what I tell them 
when they bring a will ready to be signed 
and four or five things left out. Now, 
whatever other people think about it, it is 
our business and duty, to give all the advice 
that we can to the client and to go over it 
with the lawyer. He may not like it and 
you may have to be very diplomatic, but if 
people are coming to the trust company for 
the administration of their business, they 
are expect your judgment and 
knowledge on the subject, and if you let the 
lawyer draw any will he pleases, you are not 
living up to the trust given you. 


Mr. Stevenson: Mr. Chairman, may I 
make just one observation on the problem 


the next 
Business 
Merrell P. 
Guaranty 


The discus 


relations 


care of are 
have 
not 

some 


strong 
believe 
year 


does desk 


are 


going to 
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of getting the lawyer, who is naming your 
company as executor and trustee, to write 
such a will as meets the needs of the testa- 
tor and also creates an estate that can be 
administered easily and promptly. 

The company with which I am connected, 
which is the Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Winston-Salem, and several other 
cities in North Carolina, has a regular sched- 
ule of commissions, as executor and trustee, 
which rather definitely defines the indefinite 
provisions of the statute, and wherever a 
lawyer intimates or indicates that he is con- 
sidering naming our company as executor or 
trustee, we very readily suggest that he in- 
clude in that will or in a paper along with 
the will definite reference to that schedule 
of compensation. We can do that perfectly 
properly. The ice is then broken between the 
lawyer and the trust officer in the discussion 
of other terms of the will. Having made the 
entree in this way, we are able to discuss not 
only the terms as to compensation but the 
terms of the trust and other phases of the 
disposition of the estate. 

My experience has been that the lawyer 
who is friendly enough to the trust company 
to advise his client to consider naming the 
trust company as executor and trustee is not 
only friendly but is eager to get the point of 
view of the trust company and to incor- 
porate in the will, as it is finally drawn, such 
terms of administration and disposition as 
will what the trust company considers 
to be the demands on a properly drawn will. 


meet 


Retaining Good Will of Attorneys 


Mr. S. G. McClellan, Liberty Bank of Buf- 
falo: I think we are all pretty much agreed 
that it is quite necessary to the successful 
development of trust business, to satisfy the 
the beneficiaries of a trust which 
we are administering. I would like to ask 
what would be your suggestion in this mat- 
ter of retaining the good will of the attor- 
neys, where the beneficiaries of the estate 
or of the trust are opposed to the retention 
of that attorney. 


heirs or 


Mr. J. Cunliffe Bullock, Industrial Trust 
Company, Providence: In reference to what 
our friend was just speaking about, 
an experience within three months, where a 
man died, leaving a large estate for which 
my company was executor. The will had 
been drawn by one of the most prominent 
lawyers in Providence who had had entire 
control of all the testator’s legal business for 
upwards of five or six years. About three or 
four months before the testator died, for 


we had 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©, 


541-543 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED + 1886 


As in all trust capac- 
ities. Trust accounts 
managed aggregate more 
than $130,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $8,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 


some reason or other 
able to find out, 
business, and, 


which I have not been 
he shifted his entire legal 
owing to a lingering illness, 
his secretary carried on his business between 
the new lawyer and the client. The client 
told her he through with the former 
attorney. 


was 


We knew of the existence of the will 
when the man died, 


, and 
we had to decide what 
to do. Both attorneys are very strong friends 
of my company, and you can imagine some- 
what the dilemma we were in. We 
afraid to talk it over with the attorney who 
drew the will, because I did not think he 
knew of the other attorney, but thought that 
the client had not had any particular legal 
business in the last few months. I did talk 
it over with the attorney who had been at- 
tending to the legal affairs of the client, and 
this was the solution we came to. I will 
leave it to you whether we were justified or 
not. 

We retained the man who drew the will 
to probate it and then his job is over. Now, 
in the process of the administration of the 
estate—and it is going to be a very difficult 
estate to handle—we are going to retain the 
man whom the testator had retained for the 
past five or six months. 


were 


I am only waiting 
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Total Resources over 


$80,000,000.00 


for the time to come when my friend, who 
probated the will, will find that out. Never- 
theless, I feel certain that I am on the right 
ground, and I, personally, cannot see how he 
has any complaint. It hard nut to 
but I think have done it, and I 
expect to be very much disappointed if we 
do not still have the good feeling of both of 
those attorneys. 


was a 


erack, we 


Judge Thomas C. Hennings, Vice-Presi- 
dent Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo:. Mr. Chairman, I feel that the situation 
can be handled diplomatically or undiplo- 
matically; it is a matter of discretion. If 
the lawyer who prepared the will has been 
dismissed, I with the 
probating of the will, and I would not hesi- 
tate one second in selecting 
the beneficiaries 


to agree, 


think his services end 


a lawyer whom 
on; on their failure 
I would select someone who would 
be satisfactory to my own institution. 

“The Institute’s Program for Training 
Trust Men” was the subject of a timely dis- 
cussion by Stephen I. Miller, director of edu- 
eation of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. which brought the third session to a 


agree 


close. 


FOURTH SESSION — DEMON. 
STRATION, “PROTECTING 
THE ESTATE” 


The fourth session of the conference was 
devoted to the presentation of a demonstra- 
tion entitled “Protecting the Estate,” which 
was followed by an open forum discussion. 
The playlet opens with the life insurance 
man calling upon the business man with a 
letter of introduction. The business man is 
reluctant to discuss insurance, but shows 
more interest when the insurance man tells 
him that he is primarily interested in show- 
ing the business man how he can protect his 
estate. It develops that the business man’s 
$100,000 insurance is alk payable to his es- 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE bus- 
iness from Banks, Trust Com- 

panies and Corporations desir- 
ing fiduciary or financial representa- 
tion in this city. Prompt and effi- 
cient service rendered. 


tate and that he has an estate of about $400,- 
000 in addition to his insurance. If he should 
die every dollar of his insurance would be 
subject to the state inheritance tax and to 
federal estate tax. The insurance man ad- 
vises him to make his insurance payable to 
a named beneficiary and thereby save all 
the inheritance tax and the estate tax on 
all but $40,000 of the insurance. This means 
a saving of several thousand dollars in an 
estate of this size, merely by changing the 
beneficiary. 

The insurance man tells him frankly that 
he already has all the insurance he needs 
for his business or his family and that what 
he needs now is to consider taking care of 
the estate he has. He him that in 
case of his death his estate will have to have 
ready money to pay debts, to pay the ad valo- 
rem, income, and estate taxes 
on his personal estate and the other admin- 
istration charges. He the 
man to make his insurance payable to a trus- 
and at the time, to turn over to 
the trustee enough of his stocks and bonds 
to yield income sufficient to pay the pre- 
miums his insurance. By doing he 
may put a sufficiency for his wife and chil- 
dren beyond the reach of the necessities of 
his own business adventures or misfortunes. 


shows 


inheritance 


advises business 


tee, same 


on 


SO 


The characters in the play were assumed 
by Leon Gilbert Simon, lecturer at New York 
University, and H. Douglas Davis, treasurer 
and trust officer of the Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany. 


Open Forum on Trust Problems 


Following the demonstration the remainder 
of the fourth devoted to open 
forum discussion of various questions affect- 
ing development of trust and: meth- 
ods of administration. The first topic related 
to the enlistment of officers and directors and 
to induce those who have been negligent in 
the matter to write wills naming the trust 


session was 


service 
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company or bank they are associated with as 
executor or trustee. 
follows: 


Mr. Robinson: Mr. Chairman, very fre- 
quently a director may hesitate to appoint 
his own trust company as trustee and execu- 
tor under his will, because he realizes that 
the company may not be in a position to dis- 
charge the duties efficiently. With that in 
mind, I would like to have some expression 
as to the advisability of a man appointing, 
say, his wife, as one of the executors and 
giving her the right to choose a trust com- 
pany as coexecutor and trustee, and in the 
absence of such choice, to name a trust com 
pany. I asked that question because a lead- 
ing lawyer in Philadelphia took a great deal 
of pride in the fact that he had some provi- 
sion in the will which gave the wife the 
right to choose a trust company trustee and 
executor. I would like to know far it 
is advisable for that to go, and whether there 
would be any objection to it. 


Mr. John W. Chalfant, Vice-President The 


Colonial Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
We had the question not long ago of parties 


desiring our company to be coexecutor with 
the wife, the wife having been named as the 
sole executor. Our counsel advised it could 
not be done under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
and the wills made the same 
decision. The testator has the right to name 
The 
tive was for the wife to renounce. 


The discussion was as 


how 


registrar of 


his executor, but nobody else. alterna 
Judge Hennings: Mr. 
heard the 


Chairman, I have 
Philadelphia 
that rule ap 
Union. The 
name the ex 
responsibility 
If an attempt 
made to name a coexecutor, the Probate 
would such person as adminis 
trator, dividing the responsibility. I doubt 
much whether any court passed 
upon that proposition in the manner in which 
Mr. Robinson puts it. 

Mr. Chalfant: I would 


was the conclusion our counsel came to. 


keenness of 
do not believe that 
plies in any other state in the 
testator has the sole right to 
ecutor. I do not believe that 
can be shifted to anyone else. 
were 


about 
lawyers; I 


Court name 


very ever 


that 
The 
question was never decided, and there was 
no statute in Pennsylvania permitting it. 
Mr. Louis A. Bowman, Vice-President, 
American Trust & Safe Deposit Company, 
Chicago: [I feel quite sure that the Illinois 
statute would not permit that alternative. 


like to say 


Delegate: I have a practical case in mind 
right along that line. There is a particular 
estate that appoints a brother and an at- 
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torhney as 
that after 
of course, 


executors, and it goes on to say 
has wound up— 
trust estate created— 
those two executives have the privilege of 
appointing one of three trust companies. I 
would like to know what is wrong with that 
picture. 

Judge C. R. Holder, Vice-President, Union 
Trust Company, Chicago: I think the dis- 
tinction must be borne in mind, at least in 
Illinois, between an executorship and a trus- 
teeship. A great many lawyers draw wills 
giving powers of executors without trust 
powers; where there are trust powers, there 
can be appointments or shifting of trustees; 
under the statute in Illinois, the only way 
to substitute an executor is by one resigning. 

Mr. Robinson: 


consensus of opinion 


the estate been 


there is a 


Then I understand that the 
is that while the tes- 
tator would not give power to his widow to 
select the executor, he 
to select the trustee. 


might give her power 


The next question related to the question 
of cultivating new prospects for trust busi- 
ness. The suggestion of Mr. McDouall of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., was to establish cooperative 
relations with life insurance. underwriters. 
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Holder 
Chicago 


Judge of the Union Trust Company 
of advised consultation with the 
credit department as a good source for new 
prospects. Other suggestions related to the 
cultivation of new prospects through estab- 
lished customers of the banking, safe deposit 
and other departments, as well as the main- 
tenance central file. Cooperative edu- 
eational advertising on community lines was 
advocated. With the end of this dis- 
cussion the session was brought to a close. 


of a 


also 


CLOSING SESSION, FEBRUARY 19 


Business Development and Insurance Trusts 

The two sessions of the closing day of the 
conference were devoted to special topics of 
discussion. At the morning session the sub- 
ject was business extension and advertising. 
Mr. Boyd G. Curts, secretary of the New 
York Trust Company gave an illuminating 
description of an effective advertising cam- 
paign recently conducted by his company. 
This was followed with further discussion 
on the matter of having all officers and di- 
rectors “sign up” in writing wills naming 
their own institutions as executors and trus- 
tees. Attention was directed to the 
of articles on this particular subject which 
appeared in Trust CoMPANIEs last year and 
which gave the experiences of trust com- 
panies that had made special efforts to “line 
up” all their officers and directors. 


series 


The afternoon and concluding session was 
devoted entirely to the consideration of life 
insurance trusts with Judge Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, vice-president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis and chairman of the 
Committee on Insurance Trusts, presiding. 
In discussing the form of life insurance 
trust agreements it was brought out that not 
all life insurance can or should be made 
payable to a trustee. There are cases where 
insurance should be payable to the estate, 
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others in which it should be payable to an 
individual or a named beneficiary and again 
others which require the services of a trus- 
tee. It was also emphasized that one of the 
prime needs is for life insurance men to 
become thoroughly familiar with trust serv- 
ice and for a trust officer to acquaint himself 
with life insurance. Attention was directed 
to the early publication of a series of books 
dealing with estates and life insurance 
trusts, one of which is “Creating and Con- 
serving Estates,” a collaboration of Alexan- 
der C. Robinson, president of the Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company of Pittsburgh and 
Edward A. Woods, general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. 

A pleasant feature of the conference was 
the daily luncheons 
which discussions current 
exchange of views took 
character. 


between sessions at 
questions and 


more intimate 


on 


on a 
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INCREASED CAPITAL FOR PEOPLES 
SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 


At a special meeting held on March 5th 
the stockholders of the Savings & 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh approved the 
recommendation of the board of directors 
for an increase in capital from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. The plan provided 
stock dividend. The latest financial state 
ment of the company as of December 31, 
1925, showed in addition to capital of $3,- 
000,000 a surplus fund of $7,500,000 and un- 
divided profits of $1,554,089. The banking 
department showed resources of $43,449,437 
with deposits amounting to $22,570,980. Trust 
funds aggregate $75,250,006 and the company 
acts as trustee under corporate mortgages 
valued at $36,742,000. J. H. Hillman, Jr., 
is chairman of the board and A. C. Robinson, 
president. 


Peoples 


also for a 
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FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TORONTO 
GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION 


One of the best years in the history of the 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation of 'To- 
ronto, Canada, is indicated in the 44th an- 
nual report, covering the operations for 1925. 
Total assets under administration on Decem- 
ber 51, 1925 amounting to $152,791,520 rep- 
resent an increase of $8,752,310 during the 
year and embracing increase of $7,751,061 in 
estates, trusts and agency accounts, $977,049 
increase in guaranteed funds and 
$24,198 in capital account. A comparison 
with previous that with the 
past fifteen years there has been an increase 
in total assets from $41,601,297 to $152,791,- 
o20, representing a growth of no 
267 per cent. These figures 
of many millions of dollars represented by 
trust under which the 
as trustee for bond 


gain of 


records shows 


than 
exclusive 


less 
are 
mortgage deeds of 
corporation acts issues. 

The operation of the past year yielded net 
profits of fair 
over the preceding year and which together 
with $107,364 carried over from profits and 
loss account of the previous year enabled the 
corporation to carry forward to the credit of 


S381.941, showing a increase 


that account the sum of $134,380 after pro- 


viding for 
$240,000 : 


usual dividend 
Dominion, 
$51,925: 


distribution of 
Provincial and 
taxes of Writing off of $138,000 ex- 
pended for main office building operations 
and transfer of $50,000 to contingent reserve, 
The capital account of December 31, 1925 
shows capital stock subscribed and fully paid 
of $2,000,000 ; fund $2,500,000; con- 
reserve fund $150,000 and other ered- 
its bring total to $4,885,872. The guaranteed 
trust account 
tion holds 
trusts and 
$135,628.255. 
The presented at the annual 
stockholders meeting by the Hon. N. W. Row- 
ell, K.C., LL.D., president of the corporation 
and by Mr. W. G. Watson, general manager, 
afforded abundant evidence of the prosperous 
and liquid position of the organization and of 
its various branches, reflecting also the sub- 
stantial improvement in Canadian 
tural and financial conditions. Noteworthy 
is the more wholesome and _ satisfactory 
progress made in the western prairie Prov- 
inces which has imparted a better outlook to 
mortgage investments. Tributes were paid 
at the annual meeting to the memory of two 
honored directors who passed away during 
the last year, namely Mr. Hamilton Cassels, 


business 


reserve 
tingent 


is $12,277,392 and the corpora- 
under administration 
agencies accounts 


estates, 


aggregating 


statements 


agricul- 


who was elected a director in 1907, appointed 
a vice-president in 1915 and elected 
man of the Inspection Committee in 
and Mr, A. L. Malone, who was 
with the legal work of 


35 years. 


chair- 
1916; 
associated 


the corporation for 


Following the appointment of directors for 
the ensuing year, the following officers were 
elected: President, Hon. N. W. Rowell, K.C. 
LL.D.; vice-presidents, Major-Gen. Sir John 
M. Gibson, K.C.M.G., K.C, LL.D.; Charles 8. 
Blackwell and E. T. Malone, K.C. President 
Rowell in his statement to stockholders re- 
viewed the favorable factors in Canadian 
and the international situation. 
General Manager W. G. Watson, in the course 
of his statement commented as follows on 
trust company development in Canada: 

“The year 1925 not marked a 
stantial growth in under the care of 
our Canadian trust companies, but developed 
a considerable increase in activity for these 


progress 


only sub- 


assets 


institutions in such business as Trusteeships 
for bond issues of industrial and other enter- 
transfer registrations, 
This is a sign of trade development, a prep- 
aration for larger business, a recognition of 
the promise of better times, and happily 
it is not confined to Ontario. Our Western 
Provinces have just completed a year of real 
progress; no boom, but a steady movement 
forward, with a determination to consoli- 
date each position retaken—a great harvest 
of wheat and other grains—stock of all kinds 
—and dairy and other farm products, in in- 
creasing volume. Creameries and cheese fac- 
tories are multiplying steadily, and big busi- 
ness institutions, Canadian and foreign, with 
far-sighted executives planning exten- 
sions or establishing themselves in different 
centers, with a view to sharing in the un- 
folding of a greater and more 
West.” 

The Toronto General Trusts Corporation 
conducts branches at Ottawa, Winnipeg, Sas- 
katoon and Vancouver. 


prises, agencies, ete. 


are 


prosperous 


The First National Bank and the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Richmond, Va., have 
been consolidated under the title of First 
and Merchants National Bank of Richmond 
with capital of $3,000,000; surplus $3,000,000 
and of $55,000,000. Trust depart- 
ment operations will be under the manage- 
ment of Thomas W. Purcell as vice-president 
and trust officer. 


resources 
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STOCKHOLDERS OF CHASE NATIONAL BANK AND MECHANICS 
& METALS NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK RATIFY MERGER 


The largest banking consolidation on rec 
ord in the United States was ratified when 
the stockholders of the Chase National Bank 
and of the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank of New York, at special meetings on 
March 18th, approved plans for the merger 
of those two institutions resulting in com- 
bined resources of approximately $1,050,000,- 
000 and with total capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $79,000,000. The combination 
will become effective as a unit of April 12th, 
and retaining the charter and title of the 
Chase National Bank, which will share with 
the National City Bank of New York the 
distinction of being the only two banks in 
the country with respectively in 
excess of one billion of dollars. 

To accomplish exchange of stock the stock- 
holders of the present Chase National Bank 
and the Chase Securities Corporation 
authorized 
bank and 


resources 


have 
increase in capital stock of the 
the corporation from 200,000 to 
400,000 shares. Of the additional 
100,000 shares of each institution 
issued to the shareholders of the 


stock 
will be 
Me- 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


President and chairman of the Chase National Bank of 

New York, who will be chainman of the board, following 

the consolidation with the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank 


chanics & Metals 
of Bankers Trust 


National in the 
Company receipts and the 
the additional shares will be of- 
fered pro rata to the present holders of the 
Bankers Trust 


forn: 


balance of 
Company receipts for shares 
of the two institutions on the 
for a share of the bank 
Securities Corporation 
Albert H. Wiggin chairman of the 
board of the consolidated bank and Gates W. 
MeGarrah will be chairman of the Executive 
Committee with John McHugh as president. 
As originally stated the present offices of the 
Mechanics & Metals 
present. 


basis of $105 
and a share of the 


will be 


will be continued as at 
The board of directors of the Chase 
National will embrace the following: Henry 
Albert H. Wiggin; John J. 
Mitchell, president of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, Guy E. 
chairman of the Westinghouse 
Manufacturing 
Daniel C. 


W. Cannon, 
Chicago ; Tripp, 
Electric and 
James N. Hill, 
Utah Copper 


Company ; 
Jackling, president, 
C mpany; Charles M. Schwab, chairman, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation; Samuel H. 
Miller, Edward R. Tinker, chairman, Execu 


GaTes W. McGARRAH 


Chairman of the Board of The Mechanics & Metals Na- 

tional Bank, who will become Chairman of the Executive 

Committee of the Chase National Bank as result of merger 
of the two banks 
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tive 
tion ; 


Committee, 
Edward = T. 


Securities € 
Nichols, 
Great Northern Railway Company; Newcomb 
Carlton, president, Western Union Tele 
graph Company; Frederick H. Ecker, vice 
president, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Eugene V. R. Thayer, Carl J. Schmid- 
lapp, Gerhard M. Dahl, chairman, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation; 
Schley, H. Wendell Endicott, 
bank, Henry Ollesheimer, 
man, vice-president, Great 


Chase rpora 


vice-president, 


Reeve 
Jeremiah Mil- 
Arthur G. Hoff- 
Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company. 

Other directors 
president, 
Sloan, Jr., 


poration; Elisha 


will be F. 
Armour « 
president, 


Edson White, 
Company; Alfred PL. 
General Motors 
Walker, president, Blair & 
Company, Ine.; Malcolm G. Thomas 
N. McCarter, Herbert L. Clarkson, Amos L. 
Beatty, chairman, The Texas Company; Wil- 
liam H. Woodin, president, American Car 
and Foundry Company; William P. Holly, 
Gates W. McGarrah, John McHugh, William 
E. S. Griswold, Henry O, Havemeyer, William 
A. Jennison, L. F. Loree, Theodore Pratt, 
Robert C. Pruyn, Samuel F. Pryor and Fer- 
dinand W. Roebling, Jr. 

and Metals shareholders 
committee with full 
out the terms of merger. 


Cor- 


Chace, 


Mechanics 
appointed a 
carry 


have 
power to 
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JOHN McHucH 


President of The Mechanics & Metals National Bank, who 
will be President of the Chase National Bank of New York 
upon merger of the two banks 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED, OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Operations of the National Trust Company, 
Ltd., of Toronto, Canada, not only resulted in 
substantial gains in volume of but 
also provided the largest return in net prof- 


business 


its in the history of this sterling organiza- 
tion. According to the summaries presented 
at the recent twenty-eighth annual meeting 
of stockholders, the total under ad- 
ministration on December 31, 1925 aggre- 
gated $143,661,905, an $4,755,171 
during the year. Net earnings amounted to 
$375,693 and these, together with $121,646 
brought forward from the previous year’s 
profit and loss account, enabled the company 
to pay $270,000 in dividends at the rate of 
12 per cent per annum; to provide $60,073 
for taxes and to carry the sum of $167,266 
into the profit and loss account for the year 
1926. 


assets 


increase of 


“The balance sheet for December 31, 1925 
shows total capital account of $4,782,498, em- 
bracing capital stock, subscribed and fully 
paid of $2,250,000; reserve fund $2,250,000 
and to credit of profit and less $167,266. The 
guaranteed trust account held for guar- 
anteed trust clients who have handed 
the company moneys under its guarantee 
which are repayable at fixed dates or on de- 
mand and bearing fixed rates of interest, 
$10,249,217. Total estates, trusts and agen- 
cies under administration amount to $138,- 
879,406. The investments, representing all 
the assets of the company, whether held in 
capital or on guaranteed trust account, are 
carried in the balance sheet at figures sub- 
stantially below present market prices and 
ample provision has been made for all con- 
tingencies. 

The annual meeting was addresssed by 
President Sir Joseph Flacelle, Bart. and by 
General Manager W. E. Rundle. The latter 


discussed at some length the improved mort- 
gage conditions in and presented 
the results of investigations 
on the subject of rural credits and paternal 
legislation as shown by experience in the 
United States and other countries, General 
Manager Rundle made a special point of the 
low cost of trust service as rendered by trust 
companies, indicated by the relatively sma!l 
net earnings in proportion to the large vol- 
ume of assets administered and safeguarded. 
He said in part: 

“This 


the shareholders 


Canada 


recent studious 


summary succinctly 


the 


before 
heavy responsibilities 
the company assumes in the conduct of so 
large and varied a business. It also indi- 
eates that the net earnings of $375,693.69 are 
but a moderate return to the shareholders 
upon their capital investment in the company 
of $4,782,498.92 and for the responsibility and 
eare of assets amounting to $138,879,406.54. 
There is no other business 


places 


I know of where 
the net earnings are so small in comparison 
with the magnitude and importance of the 
business undertaken, and this constitutes an 
assurance to the public that the charges of 
trust companies are low. In passing, I would 
point out that the fees allowed by the courts 
to a trust company are no greater than— 
in fact are just the same as those allowed 
to private individuals. But there can be no 
comparison, of between the service 
rendered to an estate by a corporate trustee 
and that rendered by an individual trustee. 
The experience of the latter must be very 
limited in the very nature of the case.” 
The National Trust Company, Ltd., con- 
ducts branches at Montreal, Hamilton, Win- 
nipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and at London, 
England. Officers and directors 
elected for the ensuing year. 


course, 


were re- 
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IMPORTANT MERGER OF THE GIRARD 





NATIONAL BANK 


WITH THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Following closely upon the announcement 
of plans for the merger of the Fourth Street 
National Bank with the Franklin National 
Bank, the Philadelphia banking community 
as again been stirred by formal notification 
the consolidation of the 
Girard National Bank with the Philadelphia 
National Bank. The latest merger will not 
only unite two of the oldest and most historic 
banks of the country, but also result in creat 


negotiations for 


ing the biggest banking unit in Pennsylvania 
with aggregate 
S250.000, 000, 


assets of approximately 


Merger of the Girard National Bank with 
the Philadelphia National Bank will become 


effective about April Ist. Public announce- 


ment was made during the last week in Feb- 
ruary that subject to approval of stockhold 
ers of the respective banks, the boards of 


directors of the Girard National and of 
Philadelphia National, 
terms of consolidation, Special meetings of 
both called for 
March 25th to act upon this recommendation, 
the new combination to operate under the 


the 


have agreed upon 


stockholders of banks were 


Levi L. RUE 


of the Philadelphia National Ht 


> Wl 
Iphia- 


President 


Bank, w 


h 
be chairman of the board of the consolidated Philad« 
Girard National Bank 





title of 
Bank.” 


“The Philadelphia-Girard National 


This consolidation will the larg 
the kind in the history of 
banking. The capital of the 
institution will be $8,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $19,600,000, making to- 
tal capital employed of 
GHOO.000, On 


represent 
est operation of 
Philadephia 
united 


approximately $27,- 
the basis of official 
under date of 
combined 


reports ren- 
1925, the 
$200 ,000,- 


dered December 31, 


deposits will be about 


OOO. The board of directors will embrace 
the full membership of both boards and 
arrangements will be made for an executive 


personnel and staff which will insure the con- 
tinuity of existing sound policies and service 
under the unified management. 


The organization will be headed by Mr. 
Levi L. Rue, president of the Philadelphia 


National, who will be chairman of the board 
of directors and chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Mr. Rue is one of the ablest 
bankers in the country and was recently re- 
elected member of the advisory board of the 






JOSEPH WAYNE 


President of the Girard National Bank of 


who will be President 


Philadelphia, 
and Chief Executive Officer of the 
merged Philadelphia-Girard National Bank 
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The Louisville Trust Company 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Is thoroughly equipped to handle all business pertaining to Trusts, Banking, Real Estate 


, Collections, etc. 


Your Business Is Solicited 
OFFICERS: 


peed STITES.. 
FOG Bs PORTBcccc sc nscessc . Vice- President 
ANGEREAU GRAY......00-5.5- . Vice-President 
R. RHODES BOSWELL.............. Vice-President 


HUSTON QUIN... ........0.00000+.V 800-President 
FrRep W. GATES Treasurer 
EpGarR B. HAWES.......... . » Secrelary 


A. R. FURNISH, 
Nora KIRcH, 


Federal Reserve Board, an 
has filled with 
years. 

Mr. Joseph Wayne, president of the Girard 
National Bank, will have active charge and 
direction of affairs of the consolidated bank, 
as president and chief executive officer. Mr. 
Wayne commands high respect among Ameri- 
can bankers, both because of his abilities 
and his personality. He has been frequently 
honored with the highest stations in the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association and is re- 
garded as one of the stalwarts in the councils 
of the American Bankers Association. 


which he 
number of 


office 


distinction for a 


The Philadelphia National Bank reported 
in its last official statement total 


resources 
deposits $140,582,000 ; capital 
surplus and net profits of $12,- 
It was incorporated in 1803 as the 
Philadelphia Bank and some years ago ab- 
sorbed the Farmers & Mechanics Bank which 
was organized in 1807. The officers of the 
Philadelphia National are: Levi L. Rue, 
president; Charles P. Blinn, Jr., Howard W. 
Lewis, William 8S. Maddox, Horace Fortescue 
and Stephen BH. Ruth, vice-presidents; Nor- 
man T. Hayes, Francis J. Rue and Harry L. 
Hilyard, assistant vice-presidents. O. How- 
ard Wolfe, cashier; David W. Stewart, Frank 
P. Stephens, G. H. Millett, James A. Duffy 
and Paul B. Detwiler, assistant cashiers; 
W. W. Allen, Jr., transfer officer and Charles 
A. Faloon, assistant transfer officer. 

The Girard National Bank is also a bank 
with historical interest and traditions. Al- 
though organized in 1832 and named in 
honor of Stephen Girard, the great Philadel- 
phia merchant banker, it traces its history 
back to 1812 when Stephen Girard opened 
the “Stephen Girard’s Banking House” af- 
ter Congress had failed to renew the charter 
of the Bank of the United States. At that 
time Girard also purchased the ornate 
building occupied by the Bank of the United 


of $165,487,000 ; 
$5,000,000 ; 


Orr = 


ait, 522. 


Manager, 
Manager Women's Department 


. President 
HH. 3 “Gratt, . ee . Assistant Secretary 
JOHN J. WICKSTE AD. .Assistant Secretary 
EDWARD HINKLE ; . Assistant Secretary 
ARLIE CHASTAIN...... cad .Auditor 
JOHN KESSELRING...... Su ot. "Real Estate Dept. 
CHARLES SPEED..........Superintendent of Vaults 


New Business Department 


States, on South Third street. The Girard 
National Bank has continued to occupy and 
transact business in this building, which, 
with age-stained portico and 
pillars, has been one of the surviving ancient 
landmarks of Philadelphia. 


its impressive 


The latest official statement of the Girard 
National Bank showed total resources of 
$87,474,000 ; $73,717,000; capital 
$2,000,000 ; surplus and net profits of $8,804,- 
492. The officers of the Girard National are: 
Joseph Wayne, Jr., president; Evan Ran- 
dolph and Albert W. Pickford, vice-presi- 
dents; Charles M. Ashton, cashier; Alfred 
Barratt, David J. Myers and Walter G. Pat- 
terson, assistant cashiers. 

The business of the consolidated Philadel- 
phia-Girard National Bank will be conducted 
at the present home of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional on Chestnut street, where extensive 
alterations are to be made to accommodate 
the increased business and personnel, The 
plan of merger provides that Girard National 
stockholders will receive one and one-half 
shares of stock in the new bank for each 
share now held and the Philadelphia Na- 
tional stockholders will exchange their stock 
on a share-for-share basis. 


deposit Ss of 


Cornelius J. Quinlivan, co-manager of the 
advertising service of the Bankers’ supply 
division of the Todd Company, recently ad- 
dressed Group Two, New York State Bank- 
ers Association, at Rochester, on “Methods of 
Increasing the Business of Suburban Banks.” 

Walter T. Hanrahan and Robert M. Catha- 
rine have been appointed assistant cashiers 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York. 


The Bankers Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Louisville, Ky. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 







MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital $10,000,000.00 
Aggregate Resources 
President, STEPHEN BAKER 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN O 


40 Wall Street, New York City 
MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $13,616,017.89 


over $200,000,000.00 


First Vice-President, RAYMOND E,. JONES 
FFICE QUEENSBORO OFFICE 


Jamaica, Long Island 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


CHANGES IN 1926 REVENUE ACT AF- 
FECTING FIDUCIARIES 
(Continued from page 340) 
Exempt Bequests 
Section 303-a 
Act 


+ 
Lilie 


(5) and 303-b (3) of the 1924 
deductions from the value of 
gross estate for certain charitable, edu- 
cational, religious or other similar bequests. 


allowed 


There was, however, a limitation on this 
deduction which required it to be reduced 
vy the amount of estate, succession, legacy, 


or inheritance taxes which were, by the terms 
of the will, or by law, payable in whole or 
part out of the bequests, legacies, or de- 


vises otherwise deductible. Section 323-a of 


the new law struck out this limitation, since 
in the case of such bequests the effect was 
to impose a tax upon a tax. This favor- 
ible change is applicable not only to de 
cedents who have died between June 2, 1924 


and February 26, 1926, but also to those dy- 
ing after the enactment of the new law. 


Administrative Provisions 

No attempt will be made here to cover the 
numerous changes effected by the Revenue 
Act of 1926 in the administrative provisions 
under the estate tax. In general, they fol- 
low the administrative provisions of Title I] 
relating to the income tax and will be found 
in Sections 3807 to 320. 


Stamp Tax Provisions 

The new law has eliminated the stamp tax 
on conveyances of real estate, on powers of 
attorney, and on proxies. Moreover, no tax 
imposed on bonds, debentures, or cer- 
tificates of indebtedness issued by any per- 
son, only those issued by a corporation or 
association being taxable under the new law. 

ate ate ate 

The General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion has applied for permission to establish 
a branch at Port Elizabeth, Union of South 
Africa. 


IS 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 





CONDITIONS PRINTED ON DEPOSIT 
SLIPS 


In view of the recent court decision that 
a bank collecting items for depositors has 
no authority to accept, through the bank, to 
whom the item is forwarded for collection, 
anything but cash, a number of New York 
banks have adopted the precaution to print 
on deposit slips, conditions under which 
they accept checks for deposit, limiting re- 
sponsibility to the exercise of caution and 
due diligence in endeavoring to serve clients. 
The American Exchange National Bank, 
have recently revised theirs as follows: 

“This bank in receiving items for collec- 
tion or in crediting items payable outside 
of New York City, assumes no responsibility 
other than for the exercise of reasonable 
eare in the selection of collecting agents 
and for due diligence in forwarding items. 
Such items may be sent to the federal re- 
serve bank, subject to its rules and regula- 
tions; to any other agent, or directly to the 
bank where payable, it being expressly 
agreed that this bank may receive the 
drawees check or draft as a conditional pay- 
ment in lieu of money. This bank will not 
be liable for negligence or other default of 
collecting agents and it assumes no respon- 
sibility for any items until the proceeds 
thereof, in actual funds or solvent credit, 
shall have come into its possession.” 


Supreme Court Justice Glennon has ap- 
pointed the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company as committee of American property 
of Mrs. Gertrude Cleveland, who is eighty 
years old and resides in Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land. The application for committee ap- 
pointment was based on a decree of the Eng- 
lish courts last August declaring Mr. Win- 
throp incompetent. 












































































SUCCESSFUL CULMINATION 


TRUST COMPANY CONSOLIDATION 


The growth of the South is progressing rap 


idivy and far sighted financial men, looking 


to the future, are planning accordingly. Care 


fully and wisely they are making adequate 


preparation to take care of increasing busi- 


ness needs as they develop. Richmond, Va., 
forging ahead, is taking care of present and 
recent 
banks, the latest, 
part of January, 
that of the City Bank «& 
Company and the Planters National 
two of the oldest and largest of Rich- 
mond’s financial institutions. The first named 
State Bank 
various 


future expansion, evidenced by the 
several of the 
latter 


State 


merging of 
as announced the 
being and 
Trust 
Bank 


chartered as the 
but, 
mergers and absorptions during the past half 


Was originally 
of Virginia in 1870, owing to 
a century, known at the time of the present 
merger as the State and City Bank & Trust 
Company. The Planters National was or- 
ganized in 1865 and had as its first president 
Ss. C. Robinson, who was succeeded in 1868 
by William H. Macfarland who, oddly 
enough, became the first president of the old 
State Bank of Virginia, thus figuring in the 


JULIAN H. HILL 


President of the State-Planters Bank & Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va. 


OF AN IMPORTANT BANK AND 


IN RICHMOND, VA. 


early history of both the merged institu 
tions. 
The merger 


in February by the 


ratified 
stockholders of bot! 
the State 
sank and Trust Company began to 
March ist. The 


having been formally 


banks and the boards of directors, 
Planters 
function as 


such bank’s 


capital is $2,500,000.00, surplus $1,500,000.00, 


undivided reserves $1,000,000.00, 
and total approximately 
000.00. The State-Planters will continue the 
policy so both of the 


assisting in the 


profits and 
resources S45.000, 
long maintained by 
institutions, namely, that of 
development and upbuilding of the commerct 
of the South. 

The 
ably known, 
the bank—assurance to the public of a high 
standard of Julian H. Hill. 
president ; executive managers W. Meade Ad 
Julian H. Hill and Thomas B. Me 


and favor 


affairs ot 


officers, 
direct the 


executive widely 


who will 


service—are: 


dison, 
Adams. 

The merged institution will provide every 
phase of banking, trusts, investments, mort- 
gage loans, custody and safe deposit, collec- 


tions, travel and foreign exchange service. 


W. MeEApbE AppIsoN 


Executive Manager of the 


Company Richmond, Va. 





State-Planters Bank & Trust 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Established 47 Years 
THE TRUSTEES EXECUTORS & AGENCY CO. L1p. 


MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


(The FIRST Trustee Company founded in Australasia) 


The Company is specially) incorporated and empow- 
ered by Acts of Parliament to act as Executor, Trustee, 
Administrator and in other fiduciary capacities. 


Trust Funds administered exceed £41,000,000 
Trust Funds under administration 30th June, 1925, £15,776,900 


JAS. BORROWMAN CHAS. R. SMIBERT 


General Manager Manager 


VOLUME ON “BRANCH BANKING” 

As a contribution to current discussion and 
study of perhaps the most important prob- 
lem in the development of the American 
banking system the new book by Charles 
Wallace. Collins on “The Branch Banking 
Question” (The MacMillan Company, pub- 
lishers) serves a valuable and timely pur- 
pose. The author has assembled therein all 
the essential information relating to propo- 
sitions for or against branch banking, the 
development and present status of branch 
banking, the legal basis, the issues brought 
out in court proceedings, rulings by the Fed 
eral Reserve and the Comptroller of the 
Currency as well as an analysis of the Me- 
Fadden bill as now pending in Cong! 

Mr. Collins does not attempt to reach any 
positive conclusion or affirmation of banking 
policy regarding branch banking in the 
United States. His object is apparently to 
place all the related facts and testimony be- 
fore the reader and to derive therefrom his 
own conclusions. Regardless of whatever 
action Congress may take on the McFadden 
bill this book is a valuable addition to the 
library of every banker. 


THomas B. McApAams 


Executive Manager of State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company of Richmond, Va. 
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For Bankers 
Who Keep Abreast 
of the 


Times--- 


Your request will place your name on our list to receive 
this monthly publication. 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Resources over $200,000,000. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 

The annual report of Motors 
Corporation for 1925 surveys by far the most 
which the corporation has 
Net income of $106,484,756 was 
71.56 in excess of the previous high record 
of 1923 when the net income was $62,067,526. 
Total net earnings of $116,016,277 includes 
$9,531,521, which is the corporation’s pro- 
portion of the earnings of subsidiary opera- 
tions not consolidated but accruing to the 
corporation in excess of dividends received. 

After paying the regular quarterly divi- 
dends on preferred and debenture stocks re- 
quiring $7,639,991 for the from the 
net earnings of $116,016,277, there remained 
$108,376,286, equal to $21 per share of com- 
mon stock, a new high record for the cor- 
poration. Excluding General Motors share 
of the equity earned by subsidiary operations 
not included in General Motors consolidated 
statement and mentioned above, there re- 
mained $98,844,765 earned on common stock 
or $19.15 per share, which in turn is included 
in General Motors earnings statement pre- 
sented herewith. Regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.50 per share at the rate of $6 per an- 
num paid on the common stock required $30,- 
967,516. In addition, extra dividends were 


the General 


successful year 


yet enjoyed. 


year 


declared totalling S86 
gating $30,967,705. 
laration of 
of $12 per share, or 
cludes the $5 extra 
$25,806,432, 


» 99 
be 20, 


per share and aggre- 
There results a total dec 
dividends for the 


$61,935,221. 


common year 
This in- 
dividend, amounting to 
to stockholders of record Novem- 
1925, but payable January 7, 1926. 

During the year there were manufactured 
and sold at retail a total of 827,056 cars, rep- 
resenting sales value of $734,592.592. Dur- 
ing the year a complete new line of cars was 
offered to the public, the 
cylinder Pontiac. sales 
largest on record. Operations of the sub- 
including the Fisher Body Cor- 
poration and the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, were also at record point, The 
corporation awarded 46,043 shares of its 
common stock as bonus awards to 943 em- 
ployees.. The employees savings and invest- 
ment fund, established in 1919, reflects the 
excellent operations of this plan. 

The General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion increased its capital and surplus during 
the year to $16,875,000. The corporation re- 
cently put out an issue of $50,000,000 5 per 
cent serial gold notes to fund at a fixed rate 
of interest a portion of its normal borrow- 
ings and to provide for the further growth of 
its business. 


namely 
Overseas 


new six- 
were the 


sidiaries, 
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HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. “They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 
any of our offices. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices : 
Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City Philadelphia 
Boston 1] Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Dallas ~ 
Buffalo Memphis Portland, Ore. 
Rae Dayton : , d : 
Charlotte D Minneapolis St. Louis 
Chicago ~inghaady New York San Francisco 
Cincinnati Detroit Omaha Washington 
London, England Toronto, Canada 
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An Institution Strong and Dependable 


DIRECTORS 

ATWOOD COLLINS HORACE B. CHENEY 
WILLIAM B. CLARK JOHN L. WAY 
CHARLES P. COOLEY EDGAR J. SLOAN 
ARTHUR L. SHIPMAN CHAS. G. WOODWARD 
CHARLES A. GOODWIN MORGAN B. BRAINARD 
A. N. WILLIAMS RALPH B. IVES 
J. P. MORGAN CHARLES WELLES GROSS 

JAMES H. PERKINS 


THE WORLD ‘vikkix’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
INVITES 


the Trust business of those domiciled or resident in the United States, as well as of a!l American 
Trust Companies having Estates or other assets in Canada to be administered. 


Nearly a quarter of a century in business, it was the first Trust Company 


to operate West 


of the Great Lakes, having its head offices there, and with a Directorate of leading men well 
versed in Western affairs, it is capable of giving unquestionably good advice to all clients and 


patrons on investments or matters fiduciary. 


THE STANDARD TRUSTS COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Branches: 


SASKATOON, 


CONSOLIDATION 


EDMONTON, LETHBRIDGE, VANCOUVER 


OF OLD NATIONAL BANK AND UNION 


TRUST COMPANY OF SPOKANE 


The Old National 
Company 


Bank, the 
and the Old National 
ing Company of Spokane, 


Union Trust 
Bank Build- 
Wash., which have 
been operated as affiliated organizations, will 
be brought management, 


together under 


plan 


one 
according to a 
mation. The Old National 
Trust Company 
ness for 
der 
charters. 


now reaching 
Bank and 


conducting 


consum- 
Union 
busi- 
institution un- 
though under separate 
Under the merger the bank’s cap- 
ital invested will be materially increased and 
although not fixed, will be upwards of $2,000, 
OOO. The consolidation will 
soon after April 1. 

In speaking of 
Twohy, 
National 


said: 


have been 


many years as one 


one ownership, 


become effective 


the plan 
chairman of the 
Bank and Union 


proposed, LD. VW. 
board of the Old 
Trust Company, 


“This consolidation has been prompted by 


the firm opinion of 
institutions that the 


a substantial increase 


the directors of the 
consolidated bank with 
in capital, as well as its 
combined official personnel and concentrated 
management, will be able to 
tomers with uncommon 


serve its Cus- 
facilities and effi- 
ciency, and the closest possible coordination 
and cooperation between the 
staffs and the public. 

“The result of the 
be an unusually 


united bank 
merger, moreover, will 
well-balanced organization, 
equipped to render an especially broad and 
comprehensive banking and trust service in 
all the varied branches, and for all clients, 
whatever may be their banking or financial 
requirements. The affiliation of these three 
inter-related institutions will give to Spo- 
kane a new banking house with materially 
increased capital, and, being dedicated to 
the service of the people of Spokane and the 
Inland Empire, it will take its proper place 
in the front rank of modern institutions of 
banking.” 


The Union Trust Company recently reached 
a new high figure in tota 


trust responsibility 
when it 


thirty dollar 
figures representing fidu 
total $30,260,3564.37. The 


I 
1907. 


passed the 
The 


business 


million 
Inark. exact 
ciliary now 
company 
nearly 20 
the Old 
mainly for the purpose of 


tates as 


began business in 
years old. It 


shareholders of the 


and is 
Was organized by 
National Bank 
administering es 
executor 
In addition to 
conducts 


and trustee under wills. 
this 
investment, 
management, 
department, 
In commenting on this growth, W. J. 
mers, president of the 
said: “It is 


f 


feel gratified 


fiduciary also 
prope rty 


insurance 


service it 
deposit, 
loan and 


sate 


mortgace 


Kom 
Union Trust Company, 
only natural 
with this 
We have said little abo 


that we 


showing of 


should 
progress. 
ut our growth in busi- 
future the 
through 
business and visualizing 
service to dependents, the 
The business of the 
rather than 
Its future lies in continuing to 
now is, the great 
of humanity.” 


ness. The greatest 


success in 


trust business, I believe, will come 
disregarding it as a 
it rather as a 
widow and the orphan 
trust company is 


commercial. 


professional 


be as it corporate servant 


THE LOCARNO TREATIES 


An important contribution to current dis 


cussion relative to the 


Locarno treaties as a 
basis for permanent peace in Europe is the 
publication by the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company’ of New York of the views of lead- 
ing statesmen of 
concerned. 


the four principal powers 
This appears in recently issued 
booklet form. The views were obtained at the 
request of President James H. 
through the Paris representative of 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company. 


Perkins 
the 
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Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New 


LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTERES1 


\ND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 
ARISING OUT 
SUBSCRIBERS ARI 


CHARGE. | 


LEGAL NATURE, OF THE CONDUCT 


INVITED TO 


NIES, 


AVALL 
FrFERRED FREE OIF 
TRANSFER TAX ON STOCK OF NON-RES:iDENT 
Validity of State 
Inheritance 


) Corporation 


Statute 


of 


laring Trans- 


fer on Von-Resident's Stock 


Owning the 


tit 


Prope rly 


State.) 


One Briggs, a resident 
and domiciled there at 


iC lL a 


of Rhode 
the time of 
included 
New 


never 


Island, 
his death, 
large estate, 
in a 
poration. He had 


in which 


Jersey 


were 
shares of stock tobaeco cor 
resided in North 
Carolina, which state assessed an inheritance 
tax upon the of the said stock 

Re Act 1919 of North Carolina, 
lic Laws, e 6 
Act provided for a transfer tax on 
property within the state of non-resident 
decedents and included ot 
having cent 


value under 


Pub- 


Subsection 7. 


venue Oo! 


90, Section and 

That 
the 
shares 
50 
the The plain- 
tiff as executor, asked the corporation at 
New to the stock to 
it executor. The corporation refused on 
the ground that, having two-thirds of its 
property in North Carolina, it would subject 
itself to a penalty which could be exacted out 
of its property in that state if it such 
transfer before the executor paid the transfer 
tax, 

Held, that the statute of North Carolina 
so far as it attempted to subject the 
of in a 
a non-resident, 


stock in 
any corporation 


of its property 


per or more 


within state. 
its 
Jersey 


office, transfer 


as 


made 


in 
shares 
foreign corporation, held by 
to a transfer tax, would de 
prive the executor of his property without 
due of law and therefore in 
valid. Although the tax here was not upon 
property, but upon the right to succession to 
property, the principal that the subject to be 
taxed must be within the jurisdiction of the 
state applies as well as the case of a trans- 
fer tax in that of a property tax, ‘The 
fact that the foreign corporation had two 
thirds of its property in North Carolina did 
not give it the right to treat shares of 
its stock as having situs in North Carolina to 
the extent of the ratio in prop- 


stock 


process was 


as 


value of its 


rO OFFICERS OF 


(CAREFUL 


York Bar and author of ‘*Trust Company Law’’ 


rRUST COMPANIES WILI 
WILL 
VARIOUS 


BE REVIEWED 
QUERIES 
OF 
FACILITIES 


ATTENTION 
OF THE 
PTHEMSELVES 


BE GIVEN TO OF A 


DEPARTMENTS 
rHESE 


rRUST 
WHICH 


COM- 


Ol ARI 


erty in North Carolina to all its property. 
The owner of shares of stock in a corporation 
is net the owner of the corporation's property 
and therefore the which jurisdic 
tion of any of the corporate property has not 
pro tanto jurisdiction of his shares of stock 

Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. vs. Dough- 


ton (21992) Court the United 


state has 


Supreme of 


Ntate a. 


SHARES OF STOCK IN TRUST 
(When Absolute 


Words el iile 


Gift Not Limited by 


Instrument, ) 


Later 
in 

Testator left 
wife life, 
traordinary 
tel 


shares of stock in trust 
to 
dividend 


to his 
An 
declared at 
testator’s death, but the still 
stood in his The trust provided that 
the wife should hold the stock “in trust 
during all the of life, 
from and immediately death 
the principal and unpaid 
dividends thereof” 
wife died 
and 


for remainder others. ex- 


stock was 
while 


stock 


hame., 


and 


term her natural 
after 
the 
to the remaindermen. 
before the put in 
the remaindermen claimed 
the extraordinary dividends as “unpaid in- 
and dividends.’ Held that such 
tention be not The words referred 
to dividends by the 
Where there an absolute gift 
ater words the 
not reduce 


her he 


gave income 
and 


The 
her 


stock was 


hame 


come con- 
sustained, 
“unpaid” corporation. 
of a thing, 
instrument will 
the estate thus given, 
unless it is reasonably certain that such was 
the intention of the Mallory vs. 
Veighhbors. Sup. Ct. East Dist. 


is 
in 
operate or 


same 


donor. ~ 
of Penna. 


(20999). 


VALIDITY OF WILL 


to Determine 
Vamed Lega- 


Trustee 


Be 


(Giving 
to 


Power 
Amount Distributed to 


tees.) 


The will of decedent, after 
To blood 


making various 


bequests relatives and others, in- 





TRUST 


COMPANIES 


Your Cuban Business 


With twenty years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class cf business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 


cluding the named executor,  be- 
queathed the residue of his estate to his ex- 
ecutor and trustee to 
persons named in the will. 
given 
each 


person 


be divided among the 
The executor was 
the amounts 
receive, preference being given 
to blood relatives. 
was valid. 
hot 


sole 


power to determine 
should 
Held that such provision 
The grantee of the power could 
eliminate from the distribution, 
those named in the will; and the 
blood relations of decedent must receive as 
much if not more than those not so related. 
The donee of the power must waive all right 
to take under the residuary clause or else 
refuse to act as such trustee.—Lawlor In Re. 
N. Y. Supreme Ct. Appellate Div. 1st Dept. 
(213890). 


any of 
persons 


SELLERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


(Right of Greek Consul to Appointment as 
Administrator of Deceased Citizen of Greece. ) 


Deceased, a citizen of Greece, died intes- 
tate, leaving three brothers, all citizens of 
Greece, one of whom resided in the District 
of Columbia. The resident brother petitioned 
the court to appoint appellee Glekas as ad- 
ministrator, and the Greek consul petitioned 
also for administration. The court appointed 


Capital paid up $500,000 


Glekas and the Consul joint administrators, 
and upon the latter’s refusal to qualify ap- 
pointed Glekas sole administrator. Held er- 
ror. The treaty between the United States 
and Greece gave the latter the rights of the 
“most favored and under 
the consul was 
to letters of administration. 
Glekas, Ct. of 


(21334). 


nation,” cir- 
entitled 
Dramantopou- 


Dist. of Co- 


such 
cumstances Greek 


los ws. 


ippeals. 
lumbia. 


CORPORATE TRUST 
Bill by a minority holder of 
by defendant mining company and 
by a deed of trust. The trustee had been 
requested by complainant to start foreclosure 
proceedings which it had refused to do. The 
deed of trust provided that in the event of 
any default, “and if such default in payment 
or performance shall continue for a period 
of six months after demand” the trustee 
might or should under certain conditions 
institute foreclosure proceeding. No such de- 
mand was alleged. Held that such provision 
was a reasonable one and complainant was 
bound to comply with it as a condition pre- 
cedent to institute foreclosure proceeding.— 
Roberts vs. Broadway Coal Mining Co. Sup. 
Ct. of Tennessee, (21871). 


bonds issued 
secured 








CENTRAL FARMERS’ TRUST 
COMPANY 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 





RGANIZED on the initiative of the Central 

Union Trust Company and The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company to provide service of precisely 
the same character as rendered by New York trust 
companies of the highest standard. 


Correspondence solicited from banks in other states, 
with a view to assisting their clients in Florida. 


INVINCIBLE BASKETBALL TEAM OF THE EQUITABLE TruUST CoMPANY OF NEW YorK 
By eleven straight victories The Equitable Trust Company’s team won the A. W. Loasby cup 
for 1926 in the annual Bankers Athletic League Basketball series. Members of the team— 
bove, standing: Driscoll, Nelson, Knudsen, Baum, Horman; seated: Andrus, Spiesel, Altman, 
Denzau (Manager). 





TRUST 


Transferring 
Decedents’ 
Securities 


COMPANIES 


Have you ever had to go through the worries 
and bothers of getting securities transferred out 
of the name of a decedent or dependent? 
mere time-and labor of LEARNING, in the case 
of each separate security, from what states an 
Interitance Tax Waiver 
Court Order is necessary, and 
ments will be demanded by the 
is tremendous. 
applying to the proper officials on 
forms for the various documents. 

Transfer Guide and Service gr 
whole matter. 
required in the case of any 
how to compute the Inheritan 
if any, and where and how t 


The 


is required, whether a 
what other docu- 
Transfer Agent, 
Then follows the long process of 
the proper 
The Stock 
atly simplifies the 
It shows quickly the documents 
given security; shows 
tance or Estate Tax, 


procure any re- 


quired waivers. Official organ of the New York 


ot ck 


Transfer Association. Write for infor- 


mation. 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ANTIDOTE FOR FORGERY AND MANIPU- 
LATION OF BANK CHECKS 


Co ied from pa 3. 4 


a bank, whereas the same check would have 
been rejected immediately if it 


so decorated. 


hadn't been 


However, crooks have found out that bank- 
prefer to the 
checks they cash certified, and they are per- 
fectly willing to be accommodating, so the 
turning out certification 
the purpose of 
small 

can be 
turn out 
fifty 


ers and businessmen have 


crooks of today are 
hundreds, for 
Anyone with a 
vulcanizing outfit, which 
lished in a 
rubber 


stamps by the 
defrauding. second 
hand estab- 
somewhere, 


cost of 


cellar can 


stamps at a forty or 


cents apiece. 


(5) THE FACT THAT A CHECK 
APPEARS TO BE CERTIFIED 
DOESN'T MEAN ANYTHING, 


The crook can forge certification stamps 
just as easily as he forges or duplicates any 
other portions of the check. 


* * * 
1 


RETAIL INVENTORY METHOD AND 
STORE BUDGET CONTROL 

The well-known firm of accountants, 
& Ernst. have issued a booklet 
with “The Retail Inventory 
and Store Budget Control” which has 
recognized and adopted by a majority of 
the progressive department stores and chain 
The the re- 
sult of everyday practice and represents the 
experience in all 
The booklet is distrib 
interest of and 
readily 


Ernst 
which 
Method 
been 


hew 
deals 


store organizations, system is 


cream of successful sizes 
and kinds of stores. 
uted in the 


the text is 


better business 
presented so as to be 
comprehensible to the layman. The system 
aims to simplify inventory pricing ;:* 
to show monthly the profit and loss in each 
department or for the whole; to 
available, the 
tistics of operations and an accurate inven- 
tory; to provide a check on the physical in 
ventory resulting in the disclosure of short- 
due to theft, unauthorized 
prices and other 


correct 


store as a 


make whenever desired, sta- 


ages selling at 


leaks. 


Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, has 
director of the Weston Electrical 
Corporation, of Newark, N. J. 


elected a 
Instrument 


been 





TRUST COMPANIES 


The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Two Million Dollars 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK ISSUES COMPREHENSIVE 
TRADE REVIEW ON INDUSTRIAL MILWAUKEE 


The 


through 


First Wisconsin 


its commercial 


National 
service 


Bank, 
department, 
valuable service to industrial and 
interests of Mil- 
Waukee in each year 
statistical survey of the 
city’s industrial activities. The information 
is gathered from the most direct and author- 
itative and is compiled and _ inter- 
preted by Mr. R. E. Wright, manager of the 
Commercial Service Department. 

The industrial review of Milwaukee for 
the year 1925 affords abundant proof of the 
prosperous and stable character of activities. 
The value of manufacturing and industrial 
products aggregated just short of a_ billion 
dollars and was actually $969,8S81,882 as com- 
pared with $846,014,285 in 1924. 
shows 1,657 firms employed in 
ing, jobbing and 


125,785 


renders a 
business Wisconsin 
particular, in 
a comprehensive 


and to 
issuing 


Sources 


The survey 
manufactur- 
wholesale business, having 
employees, as compared with 115.- 
165 in 1924: wages paid $191,706,560 as 
against $170,793,893 in 1924; capital em- 
ployed $488,143,436 and compared with $450,- 
013,194 the previous year and with export 
business representing value of $48,108,467 


as against $43.385.020 in 1924. 


As usual the 
tributes the 
$325,085. 094, 


trades 
output with 
food industry second at 
$132,915,170 and with textile. leather, chem 
ical and allied industries following in order 
named. The gain for the metal trades over 
1924 31.4 per cent and represents the 
backbone of Milwaukee’s industrial activity. 
Other statistics show that the total value of 
Milwaukee property has for the first time 
passed the billion mark at $1,056,000,000. 
Attention is also directed to extensive harbor 
and shore-line public improvements. Besides 
the industrial review by Mr. Wright, the 
publication contains an instructive review of 
economic conditions in general by Francis 
W. Dickey, economist of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank. 


metal 
largest 


with 


industry con- 


total of 


was 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed trustee, paying agent and 
registrar under the Indenture of the Inspira 
tion Consolidated Copper Company dated 
March 1, 1926, securing an authorized issue 
of $6,000,000 par 


value 5-year 6% per cent 


gold notes. 
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(The Mount Vernon 


Capital and Surplus. ... .§1,200,000 Se ‘ «alge — 
Resources over $17,000,000 de} ike 


THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL || |= Tis ois pins ck 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTION Z over its smooth, hard sur- 
IN WESTCHESTER 2A face—and the ink does not 
COUNTY a 


Made in a variety of at- 


The Mount Vernon | ctv ars and tins 


rite for samples. 


Trust Company 1 George La Monte & Son 


Ons Founded 1871 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. fe tye 61 Broadway, New York 


the good writing qualities of 


National Safety Paper. | 





FEDERAL RESERVE AND MONEY other countries. The administration of 
MARKET gold trusteeship involves not merely son 
Continued from page 350) measure of responsibility for credit condi 
it practicable, extended credit to foreign tions at home; it also involves some regard 
banks of issue to assist in the resumption °F the relation of the American money mai 
of gold payments or for the improvement of et to the money markets of other countries. 
their monetary conditions. Our feeling has a et 
been that aid so extended to foreign banks . 
of issue was a valuable contribution on our SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF DELAWARE 
part to American commerce, industry and STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
agriculture because it assisted in stabilizing Timely banking 
foreign currencies, markets and purchasing at the recent semi-annual meeting of the Del 
power. We have also felt nothing could so aware State Bankers Association, held in 
facilitate the free flow of credit from one Wilmington with Haldeman C. Stout. vice- 
market to another in accordance with the president of the Industrial Trust Company 
natural laws of supply and demand as to of Wilmington, presiding. One of the speak- 
have the important money markets of the’ ers was G. A, O’Reilly, vice-president of the 
world resting again firmly on a gold basis. Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company ot 
To sum up, then, the Federal Reserve Sys- New York, whose subject was “The Bank 
tem acts as a trustee for the gold reserves’ in Step With Business.” Mr. O’Reilly con 
of the banks of the country. It is charged  trasted the progressive forces introduced in 
with their administration in the interest not banking with the advance made in modern 
of the banks alone but of business and the business and industry in eliminating non- 
public as well. Just now, as this country’ essentials. He described the changes in edu- 
holds far more than its usual proportion of cational methods, internal organization, es- 
the world’s gold supply, the Reserve System  tablishment of departments of economics and 
probably holds in its trust a certain amount’ research, introduction of mechanical devices 
of gold that may eventually flow back to and the new agencies of credit and service. 


problems were discussed 
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BANK AND TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING MUST 
CONVEY INDIVIDUALITY 


DOES ADVERTISING PAY? 


THE ANSWER IS: 


“GOOD ADVERTISING DOES.” 


FRANCIS R. MORISON 


(EpiTor’s Note: Based on experience and observation of many years the writer of 
the following article propounds the formula that in order to make advertising pay, banks 
and trust companies must impress upon the public their individuality, pay due attention 
to quality of advertising or publicity material and study the sources of new business. 
He regards the personnel, the board of directors, stockholders and present customers as 
the most potential selling forces for new business.) 


HERE are still some people in the 
country, especially among the bankers, 
who question if advertising pays. Some 

of them, of course, are just contrary-minded, 

but a good many of these individuals are 
honestly in doubt on this point, usually be- 
eause they have tried advertising for a few 
months, and have been discouraged because 
of lack of immediate results. Perhaps they 
have not used the right kind of advertising. 

The fact of the matter is that there is 
only one comprehensive answer to the ques- 
tion, “Does advertising pay?’ 

That answer is “Good advertising does.” 

And good advertising means not only good 
copy and layout; it also means advertising 
that is properly placed, for the best copy 
in the world is thrown away unless it is 
read by men and women to whom it may be 
expected to make appeal, who may logically 
be expected to be influenced by it. Under 
the circumstances, then, the banker—like any 
other business man—who desires maximum 
return from his investment, must first know 
wh’-re his business is to come from. Intel- 
ligent study of his field, as well as of his 
commodity, is an essential preliminary to any 
worth-while effort. 

The bank or trust company executive 
knows his institution as a matter of course, 
its distinctive features of safety and service, 
its part in the community life in the past 
and the part it is prepared to play in the 
future. He is acquainted with what may 
best be termed its personality, with the 
spirit in which it goes about its business, for 
he is himself the man who shapes that per- 
sonality and is responsible for the proper 
spirit. He must see that his advertising 
tells the story that he wants told, that he 


would himself tell the man or woman who 
sat down across the desk from him—but he 
must also see that this story reaches those 
who may be moved to favorable action. 


Analysis of Sources of New Business 

The quality of bank advertising copy is 
steadily improving as bankers in increasing 
numbers are awakening to realization of the 
importance of advertising their own institu- 
tions rather than just advertising the bank- 
ing business in general. Now, increasing at- 
tention is everywhere being devoted to the 
field which advertising should cultivate, and 
keener competition, as well as more effective 
effort, is a natural result. Analysis of the 
possible sources of new business has become 
the first step in any well organized advertis- 
ing campaign. 

From whom can a bank expect new busi- 
ness? No two banks face quite the same 
situation and no two communities present 
it. The age of an institution, and the char- 
acter of its clientele, as well as its facilities, 
are factors which must be weighed in the 
determination. of policies no less than in the 
preparation of copy. They should command 
no less earnest consideration than the char- 
acter of the community itself, and of its in- 
dustrial and commercial interests. 


Potential Selling Forces 

Banks, in the last analysis, are always 
built most rapidly and substantially from the 
inside out. The directors, stockholders, em- 
ployees and customers constitute a potential 
selling force, utilization of which should 
be the aim of every banker. Years of expe- 
rience have shown that a large proportion 
of the new business that comes to any bank 
is traceable to the influence of present cus- 
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tomers and, if only for this reason, it is 
important that all advertising be so framed 
and phrased as to appeal to present patrons 
even as it solicits the patronage of the gen- 
eral public. In other words, results should 
be considered not only in terms of new 
business, but also of more and more profit- 
able business from those already connected 
with the institution. 

In this connection, it is worth remembering 
that there are few bank directors, or 
stockholders, who could not broaden their 
personal and business banking relationships 
with their own institution without profit to 
themselves as well as to their bank. 

There is never an employee who could 
not be made to see the direct relationship 
which the bank’s progress bears to his own. 


very 


And, just as surely, there are very few cus- 
tomers whose good will and cooperation in 
new business effort cannot be made of gen- 
uine value. It is just as possible to adver- 
tise to these people who, it may be assumed, 
have a friendly feeling for the bank as to 
a public wholly lacking in such interest. The 
more they know about the institution, and 
the better they like it, the more rapid wil! 
be the growth in number of those people 
in the community to whom the other advertis- 
ing most easily carries conviction. 
Obviously, the buyer of bonds is a 
deposit prospect, and the owner of 
should be interested in a trust. 


safe 
bonds 
The success- 
ful saver needs a checking account. The man 
who has found commercial banking 
to his liking in a certain institution is usually 
prejudiced in favor of that institution and 
altogether unlikely to throw his fiduciary 
business elsewhere. 


service 


Extending the Invitation 

Borrowers are appreciative—or should be 
—and so are those who ask counsel and 
advice or unusual services of every nature. 
But these people can hardly be expected to 
interest themselves in a bank’s behalf unless 
the bank extends the invitation—and it is 
the function of advertising to do this. News- 
paper advertising should be the backbone of 
almost any bank’s advertising effort, for the 
local newspapers, whatever their editorial 
shortcomings, do give blanket coverage in 
their territory. The community depends upon 
them for news, takes its opinions from their 
editorials, and buys the merchandise adver- 
tised in their columns. 

But direct mail advertising, by letter, book- 
let and folder must also be specific if it is 
to be effective—and it cannot be specific 
until the banker knows precisely what he 


Panel 


Throughout the 318 square miles ot 
Greater New York are many local 
centers in which much of the busi- 
ness, banking and shopping of the 
neighborhood is transacted. Neigh- 
borhood banks afford a specialized 
service to persons doing business and 
dwelling in their vicinity. 


Bond Department Foreign Department 


Trust Department 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York 


aims to accomplish, whose business he wants, 
and sets to work accordingly. Good advertis- 
ing, in truth, is advertising in which both 
aim and ammunition are of the best. 


. 2 . 
1 1 oe 


BURGLARY WITH EXPLOSIVES 

In view of the wave of criminal operations 
against banks a more universal drastic state 
law against burglary with explosives is pro- 
posed by the American Bankers Association 
through its committee on state legislation. 
The recommended law provides that any per- 
son who, with criminal intent, breaks into 
any building and attacks a vault “by the use 
of nitroglycerine, dynamite, gunpowder or 
any other explosive, shall be deemed guilty 
of burglary with explosives.” It also pro- 
poses punishment for a term of not less than 
twenty-five nor more than forty years. The 
reason for such legislation is that operations 
of the “Yegg” type of bank burglar call for 
punishment of unusual severity and this is 
not provided by the ordinary statutes against 
burglary in states where the above law does 
not obtain. 


The Riverside Trust Company of Hartford, 


Conn., recently took 
banking quarters. 


possession of its new 
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TRUST 


COMPANIES 


Our all-year-round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 


Kansas City 


ENLISTING PROMINENT BUSINESS MEN 
ON ADVISORY BOARDS 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
has adopted the commendable policy of ap- 
pointing prominent and representative busi- 
ness men to serve as members of the advisory 
boards established at its various branch of- 
fices. Through such appointments the com- 
pany is enabled to afford constant improve- 
ment in service and in meeting the require- 
ments of the particular type of interests 
where such branches are located. In accord- 
ance with this policy the company recently 
announced the following additional appoint- 
ments: Jack Straus, executive vice-president 
of R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. was ap- 
pointed to membership of the advisory board 
of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
at the company’s Fifth avenue office; Ray- 
mond H. Reiss, treasurer of the International 
Tailoring Company, to membership on the 
advisory board of the company’s Eighth 
street office, Broadway at Eighth street, and 
Wilson Hatch Tucker, treasurer of the Peer- 
less Plush Manufacturing Company and a 
director of Lord & Taylor, as a member of 
the advisory board of the company’s Fifth 
avenue office. 


TAX RULING ON GIFT OF STOCKS 

The United States Board of Tax Appeals, 
reversing a contrary ruling by the Treasury, 
has upheld as made in good faith a gift trans- 
fer to the respective wives of the owners of 
the capital stock of the Gem _ Safety 
Razor Company, pending its merger 
with the Ever-Ready, Star and Gem 
Safety Razor Company, in the Amer- 
ican Safety Razor Company. In 1921, 
the Treasury Department took the position 
that the gifts from husbands to wives were 
made for the purpose of evading the tax, and 
the Treasury levied a tax of $660,000 against 
each of the three husbands. By the decision 
just rendered the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals held there was no evidence 
that the gifts were not bona fide. 


Miss 
tant 


Mary O. McMahon, formerly assis- 
advertising manager of Sage Allen & 
Co., Ine., one of Hartford’s leading depart- 
ment stores, has been added to the publicity 
staff of the Aetna Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn. Miss McMahon has made 
a noteworthy success in her special field of 
advertising. 
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Service in All Trust Capacities 
Specialists in Mortgage Bond Trustee- 
ships. Since the opening of our Trust 
Department in 1922, our Trusteeships 
under Trust Deeds and Agreements 
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TRIBUTE TO FAITHFUL EMPLOYEE 
AND OFFICER 

The board of directors of the Detroit Trust 
Company, at their latest regular meeting, 
adopted a resolution expressing the sorrow 
of the management, and paying tribute to the 
memory of the late Fred Wixson, who died 
on January 30th, after twenty-five years of 
with the company. The resolu- 
tion, which was engrossed, reads as follows: 

“After twenty-five years of splendid serv- 
ice as an employee and officer of the Detroit 
Trust Company—Fred Wiaxson died suddenly 
January 30, 1926, at the height 
ability and great usefulness. 


association 


on of his 

He came with the company a few months 
after its organization and much of the credit 
for its success and present standing may b« 
given him. 

His entire with the company 
one of high example to every member of the 
organization; seldom absent from his duties, 
always early at work and late to leave, and 
spending many additional hours in the even- 
ing on the work of the company. 

His honest, efficient, conscientious service, 
and his kindly, gentle way with 
will be a mark for all other officers 


career was 


everyone 
and 
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Your Business Invited 


employees of the organization to strive to 
{li who knew and worked: with him, 
loved him as a man and a friend, and will 


miss 


equal, 


him. 

The the Detroit Trust 
pany place upon the records of the company, 
their sincere of the great loss 
which the has sustained in the 
death of Fred Wixson, of the personal sor- 
which the of the board and 
the organization feel, of their appreciation 
of his service to the corporation, and of their 
profound sympathy for his widow.” 


directors of Com- 
erpression 
company 


row members 


The Beaver County Trust Company of New 
Brighton, Pa., is planning to erect a 
building upon a site recently purchased. 

The Bloomsburg National Bank and the 
Columbia County Trust Company of Blooms- 
burg, Pa., are to be merged under the trust 
company charter. 

Albert R. Strother, a well known attorney 
in Kansas City, has been elected trust officer 
of the Fidelity National Bank and Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. 

The Oneida County Trust Company of 
Utica, N. Y. reports resources of $4,605,000 ; 
deposits, $3,808,000; capital, $250,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $531,825. 


new 
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ADDING MACHINES FOR PUBLIC USE IN 
BANKS 


Modern banking service, including various 
aids to clients from the administration of 
wills and trusts to expert advice on purchas 
ing of real estate and bonds, is not overlook 
ing the minor details of heipfulness to de 
positors, as witnessed by the installation of 
viding machines on public desks by the Ex 
change National Bank of Tulsa, Okla 

Finding that depositors were delayed by 
slow processes of mental calculation in mak- 
ing out complicated deposit slips, bank offi 
cials recently installed. Burroughs adding ma- 
chines. Patrons were quick to take advan- 
tage of the appliances, rushes during the 
peak of banking hours were relieved and 
mistakes eliminated Depositors were able 
to grasp the simple operation of the machines 
Without instruction, officials said, and cash- 


iers were no longer interrupted in their work 


by clients who formerly requested the use 
of the bank’s machine. A number of other 
banks throughout the country have shown 
this same tendency toward further service 
to their customers by installing adding ma- 
chines on the depositor’s tables. 


New Orleans 


XXI 
The Delgado Trades School 


The $1,100,000 Delgado Central 
Trades School, pictured above, 
teaches yearly 14 trades to 1500 New 
Orleans boys. 


Each boy is definitely equipped with 
a technical training whichis of lasting 
benefit to him and an industrial asset 
to the city of New Orleans. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


BANK INSTALLS BuRROUGHS ADDING MACHINE FOR PuBLIc USE 
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ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF BANK OF 
AMERICA 

L. B. Heemskerk’s successful handling of 
the Foreign Department of the Bank of 
America of New York, has brought him a 
vice-presidency in that well-known institu- 
tion. Mr. Heemskerk joined the Foreign De- 
partment of the bank in the latter part of 
1920, following a connection of nearly two 
With the Netherlands Legation at 
Washington, D. C, 

Mr. Heemskirk was born in Holland, En- 
tering the employ of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, he worked first 
in London and Hamburg branches and later 
in the Straits Settlements in Dutch East 
Indies. When the war broke out in 1914 he 
was located in Bombay. Being a reserve offi- 
cer, he returned to Holland and remained 
an officer until sent to the United 
States only a few days before the Armistice. 


years 


there as 


The Lawyers Trust Company and the af- 
filiated Lawyers Title & Guaranty Company 
of New York report combined assets of $57,- 
941,000. The Lawyers. Trust 
capital, surplus and 
$6,250,000. 


Company has 
undivided profits of 


L. B. HEEMSKERK 


Recently elected Vice-President of§the Bank of America 
of New York 
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GARTENLAUB DECISION ON ACCUMULA- 
TION OF DISCOUNTS 


(Continued from page 361 
made up to her approximately the amount of 
income which she would have received had 
the original investment been in bonds at par; 
and this is all to which, under the express 


terms of the trust, she would be entitled. 


Application of Principle Laid Down in Early 
New York Decision 

It may be apt at this point in the discus- 
sion to dwell upon the foregoing suggestions 
in its application to the terms of the particu- 
lar trust involved in this inquiry. The ap- 
pellant herein is given by the will of her 
deceased husband “75 per cent of the entire 
net income, revenue and profit of every kind 
arising from said estate,’ payable monthly 
during her lifetime; and it is further pro- 
vided therein that “if at the end of any one 
year it shall appear that said Alice G. B. 
Gartenlaub has not received an average of 
at least the sum of $750.00 for each month 
of said year, or the portion of the year that 
said trust has been operative, then and in 
that event the said trustee shall resort to 
the personal property of the corpus of said 
trust and thereout shall take sufficient to 
make up” to said life tenant such deficiency. 
It thus appears that the only contingency 
upon the happening of which the trustee 
would be justified in paying over to the life 
tenant any portion of the corpus of the trust 
estate would be that above provided for; yet 
if the argument presented on behalf of the 
appellant is to be given effect the trustee 
would be required to withdraw from the 
corpus of said estate the uninvested portion 
thereof represented in the amount of the 
discount he has retained in making purchases 
of bonds at less than par and pay the same 
over to the life tenant under the terms of 
the foregoing trust which require the month- 
ly payment to her of the income, revenue 
and profit arising from said estate. 

If it be contended by the appellant that 
she is not asking the present payment over 
to her of such discounts but only their accu- 
mulation for her benefit, the answer is two- 
fold: First, that the right to have such 
discounts accumulated must rest upon her 
right to receive the same now or later as 
“income, revenue and profits” of said estate, 
which right, as we have seen, does not exist; 
second, there is no provision in the will of 
said decedent creating said trust which would 
empower the trustee to accumulate any por- 
tion of the trust properties in any other form 
than as a part of the corpus itself. It is 
not difficult to forecast the confusion which 


Corporate Trust Service 


We act as trustee under mortgages 
and deeds of trust securing bond is- 
sues; as depository under protection 
agreements or reorganization plans; 
as assignee or receiver and as fiscal 
agent. 


THE 


EASTERN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, N. S. 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N.B. 
St. John’s, Nfid. Charlottetown, P.E. I. 


the application of the principle for which the 
appellant contends might create not only in 
the administration of this trust but generally 


in the administration of trust estates. 


Factors Other Than Rate of Interest 
Mr. 
there 


Greene 
are 
rate of interest 


has 
various 


testified to 
conditions 


the fact that 
other than the 
Which determine the advis- 
ability of buying securities at less than par 
and which determine the disposition of such 
securities from time to time by the trustee. 
This is in accord with common knowledge as 
to the variable state of the bond and money 
market during the very years that the trus- 
tee in the instant been 
the offices and duties of its trust. 


exercising 
It is easy 
instance during this period 
trustees who have justifiably pur- 
chased certain securities at a discount might 
later find it equally advisable to dispose of 
such securities at the same price below par 
at which they had been purchased. 


case has 
to conceive of 
wherein 


But what 
if in the meantime some court upon the life 
tenant’s insistence had directed the discount 
represented in the purchase paid 
the life tenant? Or, it might well 
be during the changing conditions of the re- 
cent strenuous securities deemed to 
be good investments at the offered discount 
might. without fault on the part of the trus- 
valueless In such case would 
held to suffer not 
only the loss incident to the unfortunate in- 
vestment, but also the amount of the discount 
which its trustee had in the meantime been 
required to pay over to the life tenant? 


original 
over to 


years 


tee, become 


the corpus of the estate be 


Unreasonable Limitation on Trustee 


Again the assumption on the part of the 
appellant of her right to discounts based up- 
on investments in the classes of safe securi- 
ties contemplated by the creation of this 
trust is based upon the fixity of such invest- 
ments until the maturity and redemption at 
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par of the particular bond purchased at such 
discount; but such a limitation cannot in 
reason be imposed upon trustees, since in the 
performance of their duty to invest, preserve 
and increase the corpus of the trust they are 
empowered to purchase and sell securities 
and to invest and reinvest in the same, de- 
pending upon the state of a variable bond 
und money market and upon the variations 
in the value of securities caused thereby. 
This being so, to bind such trustees by the 
obligation to pay over, or even to accumu- 
late discounts for the benefit of life bene- 
ficiaries would be to create conditions con- 
stantly involving if not imperiling the in- 
tegrity of the corpus of the trust estate which 

is their essential duty at all times to pre- 
serve intact; or, as in the case of the purchase 
of bonds at a premium, to restore as soon as 
is practicable out of income. 

Tt is the duty of courts in giving applica- 
tion to the essential principle governing the 
administration of trust estates announced in 
Estate of Gartenlaub, supra, to approve a 
rule of action which will tend to relieve the 
idministration thereof in the hands of 
trustee from the confusion, difficulties and 
possible involvement of the corpus of the 
estate as would arise out of the situations 
above outlined and others that might well 
arise out of the adoption of the proposition 
for which the appellant herein contends. We 
therefore deem it wiser to adhere to the 
doctrine enunciated by this court in its form- 
er decision and to render the same applicable 
to discounts as they were therein made to 
premiums, viz: “The duty to restore to 
principal the total amount invested in bonds 
cannot be evaded upon the theory that the 
bonis may, as a result of fluctuations in 
market value be sold at higher prices than 
those for which they were purchased 
The fluctuations in market value after pur- 
chase by the trustee are merely changes in 
the value of the assets of the trust estate 
which are to be wholly disregarded in any 
accounting between life tenant and remain- 
derman for funds from the trust estate in- 
vested in income-bearing property.” The trial 
court having given such application of the 
principle in its order settling the trustee’s 
account from which this appeal is taken, it 
follows that its said order must be and the 
same is hereby affirmed. RICHARDS. J. 


Decision concurred in by all members of 
the court. nan 

The Essex Falls Trust Company has been 
organized at Essex Falls, N. J. with capital 
f $100,000 and surplus of $35,000. 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 
prompt, efficient service to your Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 





ACQUISITION OF THE PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY OF BROOK- 
LYN BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Following closely 
announcement of the 
largest national 
official advice of the pur- 
chase of the Trust Company, the 
largest trust company in Brooklyn, by the 
National City Bank of New York. This 
transaction will give the National City Bank 
a substantial lead as the largest American 
bank over the next largest banking unit re- 
sulting from the Chase National and Mechan- 
ics & Metals National merger. The last finan- 
cial statement gives the National City Bank 
resources of $1,215,033,000; deposits $921,- 
573,000; capital $50,000,000; surplus $50,- 
000,000 and undivided profits of $15,032,000. 
The Peoples Trust Company reports resources 
of $76,047,000 ; capital $2,000,000 ; surplus and 
undivided profits of $5,135,748 with deposits 
of $67,860,000. 

The price at which the National City Bank 
offered to purchase the stock of the Peoples 
Trust Company is approximately $835 a 
share. The exact price will depend on the 
determined asset value of the company as of 
February 27. The terms provide that if less 
than 13,334 shares of stock are deposited the 
National City has the right to purchase all, 
but not less than all of the stock so deposited. 
In a statement issued in behalf of the board 
of directors, Mr. Charles L. Schenck, acting 
president of the Peoples Trust Company since 
the recent death of Charles A. Boody, com- 
ments upon the offer of purchase as provid- 
ing tremendous advantages to the clients of 
the company in placing at their immediate 
disposal the full facilities of the National 
City Bank and the Allied National City 
Company with their world-wide organization. 

Through the purchase the National City 
Bank acquires the eleven additional offices 


upon the heels of the 
merger of two of the 
banks in New York 
negotiations for 
Peoples 


comes 


maintained by the 
and increasing to eighteen 
branches operated by the 
which seven are in 


Peoples Trust Company 
the number of 
National City, of 
Manhattan, It is under- 
stood that the personnel of the Peoples Trust 
Company, both of main and branch offices, 
will be continued with an advisory board in 
Brooklyn, consisting of the directors of the 
Peoples Trust Company. 
The Peoples Trust Company has been in 
existence since 1889 and has enjoyed a career 
of constant growth. The presidents have 
William H. Murtha from the beginning 
to 1891; Felix Campbell down to 1902; Ed- 
ward Johnson to 1907 and the late Charles A. 
Boody since that time up to his 
February Ist of this year. Under the admin- 
istration of President Boody the deposits 
increased from $14,000,000 to $67,000,000 
shown in the latest statement. The purchase 
will also bring to the National City Bank a 
large volume of fiduciary business. 


been 


death on 


ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF U. S. MORT- 
GAGE AND TRUST COMPANY STAFF 
The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 

pany of New York recently gave its annual 
dinner and dance at the Hotel Roosevelt to 
officers and employees of the company and 
those of the United States Safe Deposit Com- 
pany. President John W. Platten was toast- 
master, and Vice-president H. L. Servoss 
awarded prizes to the winners of recent new 
business contests. Entertainment features 
included the Happiness Boys and the Gordon 
male quartet. 

Howard D. Esmond has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Grand Central Palace 
branch of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF COAL & IRON NA- 
TIONAL BANK AND FIDELITY-INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRUST COMPANY EFFECTIVE 

On March Ist there was effected the con- 
solidation in New York City of the former 


Coal and Iron National Bank with the Fi 
delity-International Trust Company. The 
consolidation results in a combined capital 
of $4,000,000; surplus, $2,500,000, and with 
undivided profits in excess of $600,000, mak- 
ing total capital account of over $7,000,000. 
Resources of the consolidated institution, now 
known as the Fidelity Trust Company, are 
over $60,000,000 with deposits in excess of 
$45,000,000. New headquarters have been 
established in the Equitable Building at 120 
Broadway. An initial quarterly dividend of 
214 per cent has been declared. 

Established at practically the same time, 
these merged institutions have played an im- 
portant part in the development of business 
and industry. Both banks have gone through 
an epoch-making era, and each has constant- 
ly gained strength. On April 11, 1904, the 
Coal and Iron National Bank opened its 
doors, with limited capital. Yet at the close 
of the first day’s business deposits amounted 
to almost $1,000,000. Ever since, the bank 
has prospered steadily. 
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The Plainfield 


Trust Company 


Plainfield, New Jersey’s 
Largest Financial 
Institution, 


where deposits have more 
than doubled in the past 
ten years. 


¢ ¢ 
° 


RESOURCES 
$14,000,000 








The Fidelity Trust Company began busi- 
ness in May, 1907, and had its first “baptism 
by fire” in the anxious days of that year. 
setween calls of the banking department in 
that panic it was the only trust company in 
New York City to show a 
posits. In 1920 it merged with the Inter- 
national Bank and took the name of the 
Fidelity-International Trust Company. 


gain in its de- 


TRUST COMPANY MERGER IN 
CLEVELAND 

Directors of the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland and the State Banking and Trust 
Company have ratified an agreement provid- 
ing for the merger of the two institutions. 
The business of the State Banking and Trust 
Company will be absorbed by the Union 
Trust Company and the latter will also con- 
tinue the six branches acquired by the 
merger. The State Banking and Trust Com- 
pany was organized twenty-seven years ago 
and reported on December 3ist, last re 
sources of $15,809,000; deposits, $14,604,000 ; 
capital, $750,000. The consolidation will 
give the Union Trust Company total deposits 
of approximately $270,000,000 and resources 
of about $336,000,000. 
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APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


Following are the recent announcements 
made by trust companies and banks of New 
York City regarding appointments as trans- 
fer agent, registrar, trustee under corporate 
indentures, fiscal agents, etc.: 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
an authorized issue of 175,000 shares of vot- 
ing trust stock of the American Electric Cor- 
poration; transfer agent for 1,000,000 shares 
of American Home Products Corporation 
capital stock; registrar for the Fisk Rubber 
Company five-year 5% per cent sinking fund 
gold notes, authorized issue of $10,000,000; 
registrar for the authorized issue of 713,000 
shares common stock of Amerada Corpora- 
tion, also registrar for Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany, interim receipts for 355, shares; 
registrar for an authorized 


issue of 100,000 
shares of Class B stock of E. S. Evans & 
Company. 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company has 
been appointed transfer agent of the capital 
stock of the First Federal Foreign Invest- 
ment Trust; transfer agent of the preferred 
and common stock of Abercrombie & Fitch 
Company ; registrar of the 7 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock of the Shippers Car Line 
Corporation. 

The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed trustee under a trust agreement 
providing for an issue of $4,500,000 Consoli- 
dated Municipalities of Baden external sink- 
ing fund 7 per cent gold bonds due January 
1, 1951. 

The Lawyers Trust Company has been ap 
pointed registrar of the capital stock of the 
Guardian Fire Assurance Corporation of 
New York. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 


a ied 
int 


appointed transfer agent for stock of the 


E. W. transfer 
agent for the common and preferred stocks 


Bliss Company (Delaware); 
of the Furnace Engineering Company; trans- 
fer agent for the voting trust certificates of 
the American Colloid Chemical Corporation ; 
registrar of the preferred and common stocks 
of the Heyden Chemical Corporation; regis- 
trar for stock of the Automatic Musical In- 
struments Company. 
The Chase National 
pointed New York 


Bank has been ap- 
registrar for an author- 
ized issue of 150,000 shares of common stock 
of the National-Standard 
trar for the 
stock of Neisner 


Company; regis- 
following authorized issues of 
Bros., Inec.: 80,000 
common; 10,000 shares preferred. 


shares 


Empire Trust Company has been appointed 
trustee for the issue of $5,000,000 par value, 
first mortgage marine equipment 6 per cent 
gold bonds. of Cities Service Transportation 
Company, dated March 1, 1926, due March 1, 
1936 ; an issue of $300,000 par 
value five-year 6 per cent gold notes of the 
Stewart-Franklin Corporation dated Febru- 
ary 15, 1926, due February 15, 1931; dividend 
disbursing agent for class “A” of the 
Northwest Corporation. 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company has been appointed transfer 
agent of the common stock of the New Era 
Electric Company, Inc., consisting of 130,000 
shares without par value. The bank has also 
been appointed trustee under mortgage and 
deed of trust of the Great Northern Fur Dye- 
ing and Dressing Corporation, securing an 
issue of $500,000 first mortgage 7 per cent 
convertible serial gold bonds, due serially 
from January 1, 1927, to January 1, 1940. 


registrar of 


stock 
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KINGS COUNTY 
TRUST COMPANY 


342 ro 346 Futtron Srreet, 
Borough of Brooklyn, 
City of New York 


Capital, $500,000.00 

Surplus, $4,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits, $794,000.00 

Deposits (December 31, 1925) 
$35,000,000.00 


National Park Bank has been appointed 
New York transfer agent of 150,000 shares 
common capital stock of National Standard 
Company; trustee of an issue of $1,250,000 
first mortgage 6 per cent gold 

Rockwood & Company. 

The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
has been appointed trustee of $2,750,000 Ar- 
nold Print Works first mortgage 6 per cent 
fund gold due February 1, 


serial bonds 


sinking bonds, 
1941. 

The Bank of Manhattan Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for the preferred 
and common stock of the Hyden Chemical 
Corporation. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed registrar for the capital stock 
of the Fidelity Trust Company of New York; 
trustee, paying agent and registrar under the 
indenture of the Brunner Turbine & Equip- 
ment Company, dated November 1, 1925, pro- 
viding for an authorized issue of $4,000,000 
par value 7% per cent closed first mortgage 
30-year sinking fund gold bonds dated No- 
vember 1, 1925, and due November 1, 1955; 
co-transfer agent for the 7 per cent preferred 
of 80,000 shares, and the 
common stock, consisting of 150,000 shares, 
of the International Power Company, Ltd.; 
trustee and paying agent under Electrical 


consisting 


stock, 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD....... 
WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST V ice- President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER. ....Vice-President 
py. 2 OD UP Us See eae Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR.. ... Asst, Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS ..... Asst. Secretary 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON.... ... Auditor 


...... President 


Trustees 


WHITMAN W. KENYON 
Henry A. MEYER 
Caar_es A. O’DONOHUE 
Dick S. RAMSAY 
THomas H. ROULSTON 
H. F. SCHARMANN 
Laurus E. SuTTON 
OSWALD W. UHL 

Joun T. UNDERWOOD 
WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr. 
NELSON H. Wray 


WALTER E, BEDELL 
Epwarp C. BLuM 
ARTHUR W, CLEMENT 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
JuLtan P. FAIRCHILD 
FREDERICK G. FISCHER 
KERWIN H. FULTON 
JosEePpH HUBER 

JOHN V. JEWELL 
Howarpb D. Joost 


The Kings County Trust Company offers 
to its Depositors every facility and accom- 
modation known to modern banking. If 
you are not already availing yourself of the 
advantages offered by this Institution, the 
Kings County Trust Company will be glad 
to have you open an account. 


Interest allowed on deposits 


Securities Corporation Trust Indenture dated 
January 2, 1926, securing an authorized is- 
sue of $1,000,000 par value Electrical Seeuri- 
ties Corporation 20th series collateral trust 
5 per cent sinking fund gold bonds due Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York has been appointed trans- 
fer agent of the capital stock of the Arnold 
Print Works. 

The American Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for the capital stock 
of the Purecold Products of America; trans- 
fer agent for Class A and Class B stock of 
the Rice Products, Ine. 

American Exchange-Pacific National Bank 
has been appointed American trustee of $25,- 
000,000 issue of twenty-year 7 per cent sink- 
ing fund mortgage gold bonds with non- 
detachable stock purchase warrants of Rhein- 
elbe Union; also trustee of $3,000,000 first 
mortgage 7 per cent sinking fund gold bonds 
and purchase warrants for common stock of 
Rudolph Karstadt, Inc.; and transfer agent 
for the $6 cumulative preferred stock of the 
Empire Power Corporation. 

Vernon P. Baker has been made an assist- 
ant cashier of the Chase National Bank of 
New York. 
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== ORE than two hundred 

}) million shares of stock 

=| were transferred or reg- 
istered during 1925 by this 
Company, as transfer agent or 
registrar for more than five hun- 


dred leading corporations. 


Such a volume of transactions 
calls for exceptional facilities— 

and it is an exceptional service 
which this Company renders in 
every trust capacity. We act 
as fiscal agent, transfer agent, 
registrar, trustee, etc., for cor- 
porations and governments; and 
as executor, trustee, administra- 


tor, guardian, for individuals. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





TRUST 


New York City 


CLARIFYING THE SPECULATIVE 
ATMOSPHERE 


the liquidation and vio 
lént break in prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange, which reached its climax on March 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decision against the Nickel Plate con- 
solidation plan, it 


Drastic as was 


following 
served as a Salutary les- 
son to speculative pools and as affecting a de- 
sirable adjustment in The sub 
from the ten to twenty 
losses in active shares and notably in 
railroad listings, emphasized the unreasoning 
and emotional impulses 


the market, 
sequent recoveries 


point 


which were 
responsible for such radical market gyrations. 
Doubtless the accumulation of stock to cover 
bear commitments contributed to an impor- 
the later The net 
of fluctuations covering the break dur 


solely 


tant degree in 
result 


recovery. 
ing the first week and up to March 16th, as 
reflected in the averages of fifty of the lead- 
ing railroad and industrial 
the low average of 120.98 on 


shows 
March 3 and 
a recovery up to the high average of 127.84 
on March 16th as compared with the highest 
of the year of 131 recorded on March 
shortly before the debacle. The 

id prices during the period shows relative 
ly little fluctuation with the 
the highest point of 


stocks. 


mece 


1 


range of 
latest averages 


ciose To 


the vear. 


Special interest attached to the current re 
worts of the Federal Bank of New 
York and those the New York 
stock Exchange showing brokerage loans ex 
tended by member banks of the former and 
commitments by members of the latter. The 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York showing loans of 61 member banks of 
New York City to brokers and security deai- 
decrease of $60,939,000 for 
the week ending March 3 and following a de- 
crease of $29,393,000 reported for the previous 
week ending February 24. Of 
reported for the week 


Reserve 


issued by 


ers, revealed a 


the decrease 


ending March 3, the 


COMPANIES 


amount of $24,320,000 was for account of 
New York banks; $21,400,000 for out-of-town 
banks and $15,219,000 for others. The total 
of such loans reported on March 3 amounted 
to $3,018,392,000 compared with $3,141,125,- 
000 for January 6th, the first return made in 
connection with the recent inauguration of 
brokerage loans by New York City member 
While these figures reflect liquida- 
the stock market and the tightening 
of loan extensions, they afford no basis for 
definite conclusions because of the absence of 
comparative figures. As was to be expected 
the liquidation in stocks produced a decided 
ease in the money market. 

the 

broadly 


banks. 
tion in 


Viewing recent actions of the stock 
market they must be attributed 
chiefly to unwarranted and crude speculative 
There is nothing in the general 
business or industrial situation to cause any 
apprehensive note; but on the contrary the 
trade and general business 
favorable. The settlement of the 
removed the one element of 
situation. On the 
failure of negotiations at 
substances to the 


excesses. 


indices of con- 
tinue most 
strike has 
gloom in the 

other hand 


Geneva to 


coal 
domestic 
the 
give Locarno 
League of Nations determina- 
tions has tended 


agreements in 
to obscure the international 
aspects with the prospect of further decline 
in the marketing of foreign securities among 
American investors. 

An accounting of the property of Mrs. Ida 
A. Flagler, adjudged incompetent 
years filed recently by the 
Trust Company of New York and Cornelius 
J. Sullivan, as committee of her property, 
shows that during the past year the princi- 
1 of the estate was $11,- 
3.358 to $11,538,693. 

The Bank of Buffalo 
opened its fourth branch office. 

The savings banks of the State of New 
York reported total investment of $2,339,- 
400,578 in mortgage loans, an increase of 112 
per cent within the past seven years. 


twenty 
Guaranty 


ago, 


increased from 


pa 
15 


Peoples recently 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


A. H. S. POST, President 





NEW TRUST COMPANIES ORGANIZED IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

Operation under trust company charter 
appears to be the popular vehicle for new 
enterprises. Several new trust companies 
are being organized. One is to be known as 
the Times Square Trust Company, and will 
be located at 561-567 Seventh avenue at For- 
tieth street. Capital will be $2,000,000 and 
the incorporators are: Benjamin A. Hart- 
stein, Lewis W. Flaunlacher, Emil Lederer, 
L. F. Edwards, Arthur de Sola Mendes, Alex- 
ander V. Morgenstern, John C. McCall, Meyer 
Wolff, William T. Collins, Karl Tausig, Wil- 
liam Morris and Louis Whitelaw. 

Another new trust company is to be named 
the Murray Hill Trust Company, and will be 
located at Madison avenue and _ Fortieth 
street. The capital will be $1,000,000, and 
surplus $1,000,000. The company will own 
and control also the Murray Hill Safe De- 
posit Company. The incorporators are: 
William R. Bull, J. Leslie Kincaid, A. W. 
Boman, Charles A. H. DeSaulles, Mark Tem- 
ple Dowling, Vivian Greene, Charles H. 
Kavanaugh, Charles W. Waller, George W. 
Fleming, Edward A. Keeler, Charles F. Kins- 
man, William and Otto 
Schaefer. 

At Long 
ized 


Dewey Loucks 
Beach, N. Y., 
Beach Trust Company recently 
opened for business with capital of $300,000 
and surplus of $100,000. It succeeds to the 
business of the National Bank of Long 
Island. The officers are: Henry M. Suss- 
wein, president; Phil. Segaller, vice-presi- 
dent, and A. B. White, Jr.. secretary and 
treasurer. 


the newly organ- 
Long 


An advisory committee of stockholders of 
the Federation Bank of New York has been 
formed to assist in the transition of the in- 
stitution from a commercial bank to a trust 
company. 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY TO 
2 INCREASE CAPITAL 
Coincident with the sixtieth 
year since its organization in 1866 the trus 
the Trust Company have 
recommended to the stockholders an increas: 
in capital from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, The 
new stock is to be offered to shareholders at 


anniversary 


tees of Brooklyn 


$200 a share on the basis of one new shart 
for each three shares of old stock held which. 
it is calculated, will rights worth 
$167.50 at current quotation of the stock. The 
issue price will provide $500,000 addi 
tional to be transferred to 
the latter The latest 

statement as of December 31, 1925 
aggregate $57,427,000 ; 


of $50,222,000. During the past 


make the 


also 
surplus making 
$3,500,000 financia 

showe ( 
resources of deposits 


there 
undivided 


year 


Was an increase of $452,000 in 
profits making surplus and undivided profits 
of $4,313,231. The 


large volume of trust 


company administers a 
and estate assets. 

The sixtieth anniversary of the Brookly: 
Trust Company serves to emphasize the no 
table contribution 


to trust 


institution 
development. At the time 
had 
Ripley Ropes was 


made by this 
company 
the company was chartered Brooklyn 
about 350,000 inhabitants. 
the first president 
General C. T. Christensen and upon his death 
was succeeded by the late Theodore F. Miller. 
Under the administration of Edwin P. May 
nard, who has been president since 1915, the 
Brooklyn Trust 
tional growth in both banking and trust de- 
partment 


fice at 


and was succeeded by 


Company has made excep 
main of- 
177 Montague street, Brooklyn, there 
are three branch offices, namely the Bedford 
office, the Ridge Office New 
York office at 26 Broad com- 
pany’s building in 
architectural 


activities. Besides the 


Bay and the 
The 


one of the 


street. 
Brooklyn is 
features of the borough. 
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MIAMI BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


This company is equipped to render the most responsible and efficient 
service. We especially invite correspondence dealing with Trust 
Business in the State of Florida. 


OFFICERS 

CHARLES L. BRIGGs, R. H. DANIEL, Vice-President H. L. Weems, Ass't Cashier 

Chairman of the Board Tuomas E. Matuis, Vice-President FRANK J. MARGESON, Ass’t Cashier 
. 3h LEFFLER, President : and Cashier H. B. OLtver, Ass't Cashier 
R. M. PRI E, Exec utive \ ice-Pres. J. M. HurrmMan, T?ust Officer H. J. Scutiin, Asst Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. NOLAN, Vice-President a roy ay oie zs roe “8 
OscaAR DANIELS, Vice-President VINCENT R. BRICE, Ass't Vice-Pres. A. W. Gustus, Ass’t Trust Officer 
Joun C. Girrorp, Vice-President H. G. RETALICK, Asst. Vice-Pres. H. C. WaLpe, Ass’t Trust Ojjicer 
JOHNSON H. Pace, Vice-President P. M. LinpBLom, Ass’t Cashier C. W. PEEBLES, Ass’t’ Trust Officer 


THE DRIVING FORCE AT THE CORPORA- 
TION TRUST COMPANY 


Kenneth K. McLaren, president of the Cor- 
poration Trust Company of New York, who 
was recently elected a director of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company of New Jersey, be- 
gan his association with the Corporation 
Trust Company twenty-eight years ago as a 
clerk. At that time the company occupied a 
cramped little office in Jersey City and 
boasted of six employees. Today the staff 
of the Corporation Trust Company numbers 
its employees in the hundreds and has offices 
and representatives in every state and terri- 
tory of the United States, and in every prov- 
ince of Canada. To thousands of lawyers 
and corporation officials throughout the con- 
tinent its name in connection with matters 
of incorporation, qualification, transfer of 
corporate stock, income and other taxes, is 
like the name Webster in connection with the 
definition of a word. To Mr. McLaren who 
has been its president for many years be- 
longs much of the credit for this remarkable 
development. 

Mr. McLaren is a man whom it is never 
possible to satisfy that his company has 
reached the limits either of its capacity to 


K. K. McLAREN 


President of The Corporation Trust Company of New York 


serve or its field for service. From the orig- this fact will at once be apparent: He has 


inal business of assisting attorneys in the  pever allowed himself to 
incorporation and representation of New Jer- never 
sey companies, when New Jersey’s was the 


lose sight of, and 
permitted his company in all its ex- 
pansion to be diverted from, the one central 
only modern corporation law, he has con- aim for which the Corporation Trust Com- 
stantly pushed his organization on to broader pany was founded—service to the legal pro- 
usefulness in organization, qualification and  fession in corporate matters. Every activity 
statutory representation of corporations in of the company has its roots in corporate 
all jurisdictions, transfer and registration of needs and is exercised in cooperation with, 
corporate stock, systematic information in’ and for the benefit of. the 
regard to income and other taxes, and in  torney. 
regard to congressional activities, etc. In addition to the presidency of the Cor- 
To one who studies beneath the surface of poration Trust Company Mr. McLaren is a 
the now wide range of activities of the Cor- director of the United Fruit Company, as 
poration Trust Company as it has grown un-_ well as of the Commercial Trust Company of 
der Kenneth K. MeLaren’s driving force, New Jersey, and other institutions. 


corporation at- 
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FIDUCIARY STAFF PROMOTIONS OF 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


A number of important changes and pro- 
motions were made recently in the executive 
personnel of the fiduciary departments of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
Charles H. Platner made a vice-presi- 
dent, Henry A. Max Waessel 
named vice-presidents. Frank 
and Palmer appointed 
and Oliver R. Brooks 
position of 


was 
and Theis and 
were assistant 


Kuhn Gordon were 


assistant secretaries, 


was promoted to the 
officer. 

i. -. 
came associated with the Guaranty in 
entering the 


He was assigned to 


assistant 
trust 


Platner, now a vice-president, be 
1911, 
registration department 
the trust department in 
1912 and was made an assistant trust 
in 1916. In July, 1919, he was appointed 


corporate trust officer 

Theis, appointed 
vice president, has been an as- 
officer 1918. 

1904. 


vice-presi- 


stock 


officer 


Henry A. 


an assistant 


trust 


who has been 
sistant 
He first came to 
Max Waessel, 


dent, 


since 
the 
named as assistant 
affiliated with 
and 


September, 


Guaranty in 


been 
since 1920 
Frank H. appointed assistant 
tary, came to the Guaranty in 1910, and has 
chief the fiduciary 
Palmer, named assistant 
secretary, came to the Guaranty in 1916 and 


has the Guaranty 


was assistant treasurer. 


Kuhn, secre- 


been accountant of de- 


partments. Gordon 


Henry A. THEIS 


appointed Asst. 


Trust Co 


Recently Vice-President of 


Guaranty 
of New York 
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TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over $600,000 
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was formerly managing clerk of the fiduciary 
departments. Oliver R 
trust 
the Guaranty in 
of the 
trust 

The 
York appointment of 
Meacham as an «assistant 
the formerly 
an assistant secretary of the company. F. H. 
Dyckman has been made manager 
of the London offic Mr. Dyckman has until 
recently been associated with the company’s 
main office in New York. William H. Hamil- 
ton, of the Guaranty Company, is now asso- 
ciated with the department of the 
company. 


Brooks, 
the 
1916, and was formerly head 


the 


how an as 


sistant officer, entered employ of 


corporate research division of 
department 

Guaranty Trust New 
Walter 


vice president ol 


Company of 
announces the 
company Mi 


Meacham was 


assistant 


' 
puvVine 


PLATNER 


Recently ice-President of 


New York 


promoted t Guaranty Trust 
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SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1;200;090 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL as ° od » 
ANDREW P. SPAMER - ° ° 
H. H. M. LEE * > . 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - ° . 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE ° * 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- . - ¥ 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - 


ViCe-PRES 
20 VicE-PRES 
30 VICE-PRES 
~ 4TH VICE-PRES 
TREASURER 
SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS 





H. WALTERS 
WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 





JOHN WwW 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 
ORGANIZES A TRUST COMPANY 


The 
of New 
chairman 


International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
York, of which Paul M. Warburg is 
and F. Abbot Goodhue, president, 
organized a trust company the 
New York. The new company is 
the International Acceptance 
curities and Trust Company, and its officers 


has under 
laws of 


known as Se- 


































Paut M. WARBURG 


Who will be Chairman of the Board of the new Internationa 
Acceptance Securities and Trust Company of New York 


DIRECTORS 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 

MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 





JOHN W. BOSLEY - ° - 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - - ° 

REGINALD S. OPIE - ° ° - 
GEORGE PAUSCH ° - ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL - - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER ° ° ° ° ° CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS - - . ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 





ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE Cc. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 

MORRIS WHITRIDGE 












and directors the 


Acceptance 


are Same as 
Bank. 
has opened offices in the same 
with the bank at 52 Cedar street 
with Mr. Warburg as chairman of the board 
and Mr. Goodhue as president. 

The formation of the trust company is re- 
garded as supplementing the facilities of the 
International Acceptance Bank, which 
organized several ago and has become 
an important developing accept- 
ances based on foreign and domestic trade. 

The trust company is empowered to under- 
write bond issues, both domestic and foreign, 
and is expected to develop this character of 
business in connection with its international 
affiliations. It will also receive domestic de- 
posits, and perform all the functions of a 
trust company, including the administration 
of trust funds. The new company starts 
with a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of 
$500,000, both fully paid in. 


the 
trust 


those of 
International The 
company 


building 


was 
years 


factor in 


ORGANIZATION OF FIRST FEDERAL 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT TRUST 


The First Federal Foreign Investment 
Trust has been organized by New York finan- 
cial and investment interests under the pro- 
visions of section 25 (a) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. The capital consists of an issue 
of 20,000 shares of stock at par value of 






















$100. The trust is empowered to loan its 
capital funds to approved municipalities, 
land banks, public utilities and industrial 
organizations. It may issue and sell its 
debentures to an amount not greater than 
ten times its capital and surplus. It is also 
authorized to receive deposits associated 
with its own transactions and to establish 


agencies and appoint correspondents abroad. 
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A Prominent 
Trust Company 
In An Important City 


Syracuse is a prosperous 
city of 200,000 population. 


The First Trust & Deposit 
Co. is an institution with re- 
sources of over $50,000,000, 
serving a large local clientele, 
and well equipped to handle 
any Central New York busi- 
ness for banks, business con- 
cerns and individuals in other 
sections. 


First Trust 
G& Deposit Co. 


SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
“‘The Bank of Personal Service” 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY IN- 

CREASES STOCK DIVIDEND BASIS 

By declaring a quarterly dividend of 5 per 
cent the board of directors of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York, at the 
last regular meeting on March 4th, placed 
the capital stock of the company on an an- 
nual dividend basis of 20 per cent. The divi- 
dend paid previously on January 1st, was 4 
per cent and 1 per cent extra. The latest 
financial statement of the company showed 
of $240,162,000 with deposits of 
$209,172,000 as compared with $118,000,000 
a year ago. Capital was increased during 
the past year from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 
with surplus and undivided profits of $138, 
034,000. 


resources 


The Manufacturers Trust Company an- 
purchase of the Manhattan Life 
Building at 66 Broadway, running through 
to New street between Wall street and Ex- 
change place. On the expiration of leases 
the company plans to remodel the ground 
floor for its own main banking office and to 
use the present headquarters of the Man 
hattan Life Insurance Company on the sixth, 
seventh and eighth floors for its executive 
offices and special departments. 


nounces 


SECURITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


of Rochester 
New York 


Trust Department 
Resources 


$68,444,280.33 
Estates and Trusts 
$22,372,384.91 

ha. 10 le ay 


$19.348.809.52 


Corporate Trusteeships , Escrows, 


> 


26,723,085.90 


* 
SS 


Plans have also been filed for the construc 
tion of a new building for Brooklyn 
office of the Manufacturers Trust Company 
at Broadway and Avenue. It is 
estimated that the new building will 
in the neighborhood of $400,000. The present 
office of the bank at 774 Broadway, where 
the new structure will be erected, was the 
original home of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO 

Following the recent merger of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo with the Buffalo 
Trust Company, uniting resources of 
$250,000,000, deposits of $205,000,000 and 
capital investment of over $25,000,000, the 
management has inaugurated a campaign, the 
object of which is to secure $10,000,000 of 
additional The officers and em- 
ployees have been organized into a so-called 
“treasure fleet’ with separate divisions and 
squadrons, each under a commander. The 
company has 2,500 stockholders whose co- 
operation has also been enlisted. The board 
of strategy consists of Vice-presidents Walter 
H. Johnson, Jr., Frank M. Hickok and Sam- 
uel M. Johnson. The personnel of thirty- 
three branches is also included in the 
paign. 


bank 


Sumner 


cost 


over 


deposits. 


cam- 
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: The Bank Deposits of a Non-Resident are not taxable 
Inheritance Tax under the Inheritance Tax Laws of New Jersey, and a 


Safe Deposit Box rented in the name of a Non-resident is accessible to the 
Representatives of his Estate without notice to or consent of the State. 





THE 





New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,500,000.00 


President, GEO T. SMI1H 


AUSPICIOUS DEBUT OF NEW COUNTY 
TRUST COMPANY 
It is not often that a bank or trust com- 
pany makes its initial bow to the public 
under such notable auspices as attended the 
recent formal opening of the new County 
Trust Company of New York, located at 
Eighth avenue and Fifteenth street in the 
old Chelsea and Greenwich districts. - The 
first deposit was made by Governor Alfred 
Smith of New York, who was formerly as 
sociated with the president of the company, 
James J. Riordan, when the latter organized 
the United States Trucking Company. Other 
notables in New York civic and business 



























JamEs J. RIORDAN 


President of the new County Trust Company of New York 


Vice-Pres., DANIEL E, EVARTS 





Vice-Pres., WALTER P. GARDNER 








affairs attended the opening and deposits 
during the first two days amounted to over 
$2,000,000., The company occupies its own 
new building and is located in a _ section 
which has heretofore not been served by an 
independent bank. 

The capital of the County Trust Company 
is $1,000,000 and surplus $500,000. The offi- 
cers are: James J. Riordan, president; John 
J. Broderick, treasurer; Vincent B. Miner, 
formerly with the Bankers Trust Company, 
assistant treasurer and trust officer and Clin- 
ton E. Fowler, assistant secretary. The 
board of directors consists of the following: 
Vincent Astor, Peter J. Carey, John J. Cava- 
naugh, Howard 8S. Cullman, William H. Eng- 
lish, William J. Fitzgerald, James P. Geagan, 
Edward J. Kelly, William F. Kinny, Herbert 
H. Lehman, Ralph W. Long, Daniel J. 
Mooney, James J. Riordan and William H. 
Woodin. 


CHARLES LANIER 


A descendant of one of the oldest and most 
distinguished American families, the recent 
death of Charles Lanier, for sixty-three years 
senior member of Winslow, Lanier & Com- 
pany, bankers, marks the passing of one of 
the stalwart figures in American finance, Al- 
though relinquishing many of his business 
affiliations in recent years, Mr. Lanier con- 
tinued his connection as a director of the 
Central Union Trust Company of New York, 
as president of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Railway, of which his father was 
the first president and also as president of 
the Massillon & Cleveland Railroad. Mr. 
Lanier was one of the closest friends of the 
late J. P. Morgan. Thomas Lanier, of whom 
the late Charles Lanier was a direct descen- 
dant, was among those who accompanied 
John Washington, great-grandfather of the 
first President of the United States, from 
England in 1655. 
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THE 
Continental Trust. 


Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,700,000 


S. Davies WArFIELD, President 








DENIAL ISSUED BY 


In connection 
newspaper 


NATHAN S. JONAS 


recent unauthorized 
reports to the effect that the 
Trust Company was _ inter 
in either the purchase of stock con- 
trol or merger with the Bank of America, 
Nathan S. Jonas, the president of the com- 
has issued the following denial: 


with 


Manufacturers 


ested 


pany 

“On my return today to my office after a 
vacation of a number of atten- 
tion is called to articles appearing within 
the last few days in the public press again 
connecting the name of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company with the Bank of America. 
Qn April 27, 1925, I issued to all the news- 
papers in New York City the following state- 
ment; 


weeks, my 


‘Nathan S. Jonas, president of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, definitely states 
that neither he nor the Manufacturers 
Trust Company has any interest directly 
or indirectly in the Bank of America, has 
had no conferences or negotiations and is 
not contemplating either a purchase or a 
merger. The story is without any founda- 
tion whatever so far as the Manufacturers 
Trust Company is concerned.’ 

“At that made denial on the 


time I my 





part of the Manufacturers Trust Company 
and myself as strong as I possibly could. 1 
again state that neither the Manufacturers 
Trust Company nor the writer personally 
owns any stock in the Bank of America, and 
that no purchase of stock or of the assets oft 
the Bank of America or any merger with 
the Bank of America is contemplated or even 
being considered by the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, regardless of what the officials of 
the Bank of America or 
say to the contrary 


any one else may 


The Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Company 
has received authority to 
offices at 66 Kingsbridge Road, 
at 207th street Post avenue. 

At the annual meeting of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New York, 
held March 18th, the retiring directors were 
re-elected. 


branch 
Bronx, 


open hew 
and 


and 


Osborn F. Hevener, publicity manager of 
the Bank of America of New York was re 
cently appointed manager of the business de 
velopment department, augmenting his for 
mer work. Mr. Hevyener has established an 
excellent record for publicity work at the 
Bank of America and was formerly with the 
Equitable Trust Company. 








TRUST COMPANIES 





Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - ~ ‘- "2 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS - ° ‘ 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
GORDON H. BALCH, Vice-President WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM J. LOGAN, Ass’t Cashier 

J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier FRANK WOOLLEY, Ass’t Cashier 

ELTON E. OGG, Trust Manager 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


$5,000,000 
$25,000,000 





Bank of N. Y. & Tr. Co.. 
Brooklyn Trust Co 


Central Union Trust Co 
Empire Trust Co.. 


Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Fidelity Trust 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided ‘ 
Profits, Deposits, 


Jankers Trust Co 
4,000,000 12,658,037 
sep Ne he ne 1,500,000 4,313,231 
Brotherhood L. E. Co-Operative Tr. Co 700,000 260,000 
12,500,000 28,107,535 309,090,920 100 
Corporation Trust Co 500,000 159,300 3,800 100 
‘ 4,000,000 3,812,979 80,747,975 100 

23,000,000 13,356,789 418,881,257 100 
10,000,000 18,785,183 155,663,090 100 
4,000,000 3,748,592 47,810,106 100 


50,222,242 100 905 930 
6,062,600 100 er na 


Equitable Trust Co 





Capital Dec. 31,1925 Dec. 31, 1925 Par Bid Asked 
$20,000,000 $30,963,154 $405,601,685 100 640 650 
137,910,546 100 630 650 


Fulton Trust 


Guaranty Trust Co 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co 
Kings C ounty Trust Co 
Lawyers’ Trust.... 
Manufacturers Trust Co 
Midwood Trust Company 
New York Trust Co 
People’s Trust Co. 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust 
United States Trust Co 


1,000,000 
25,000,000 
17,500,000 

500,000 

3,000,000 

10,000,000 
700,000 
10,000,000 

2,000,000 
10,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 


1,233,623 
21,884,933 
13,538,556 

4,794,290 

3,204,000 
13,034,104 

356,554 
19,898,418 

5,061,039 
16,370,416 

4,566,567 
18,800,134 


15,337,123 
547,357,752 
356,026,068 

35,334,185 

20,121,200 
209,172,421 

8,599,115 
247,988,985 

67,039,105 

49,475,996 

73,525,389 

56,594,707 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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THE WORLD AMOUS. WEBER | 


(Do You know the Rare Tone Beauty | 
of the 


Gieber ? 


H™ you ever touched the keys of 
a Weber piano and thrilled at the 
rich, golden flood of sound that rolls 
from it? The bell-like ring of its treble, 
the glow of its sonorous bass—this 
could not be the result of mere accident. 





The “Weber tone” was the creation of 
Albert Weber nearly three-quarters of 
a century ago, and it is still the criterion 
for which piano builders strive. 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL ~ NEW YORK 


a 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


BANK MERGERS IN PHILADELPHA 

While competitive elements are 
responsible in large measure for many of the 
which taken 
place and which are being negotiated in some 
of the larger cities of the country, there are 
potential reasons for the important 
bank consolidations that are about to be con 
summated in this city. Combinations of 
large banks nearly always exert an influ- 
ence upon banking alignments outside of the 
sphere of the actual participants. It is there- 
fore not improbable that the consolidation 
of the Girard National Bank with the Phila 
delphia National Bank and of the Fourth 
Street National Bank with the Franklin 
National Bank, will give stimulus to further 
developments of this character. 


doubtless 


bank mergers have recently 


more 


situation in 
reasons for 


A knowledge of the banking 
Philadelphia furnishes logical 
the creation of larger banking units. Phila- 
delphia is on the threshold of a new era of 
expansion in industrial, and 
mercial Elaborate plans are 
made to provide improved railroad terminal, 
harbor and shipping facilities. 
proximity to New York a 
ume of traffic that is regarded 
belonging to Philadelphia has been diverted 
to the former city. Likewise, because of the 
concentration of capital and investment funds 
in New York, the banks and financial insti- 
tutions of this city have seen much finan- 
cing flow to New York that should have been 
negotiated at home. As the center of the 
so-called “workshop of the world,” Philadel- 
phia and its adjacent industrial districts 
provide not less than 9 per cent of the total 
manufacturing output of the country. All 
this calls for greater aggregation of banking 
funds and financial facilities than heretofore 
provided. Lacking such 
Philadelphia has seen much of its trade and 
financing flow to New York, a condition that 
has bred restlessness. 

The new banking alignments will put 
Philadelphia in a position to compete on 
more equitable terms with large New York 
banking and bring together on 
the same boards of directors the men of 
talent and influence who are 
actuated by the vision of a “Greater Phila- 
delphia.” Taking into consideration the 
wealth and volume of business that centers 
in Philadelphia and comparing such totals 


business com- 


aspects. being 


Because of 


considerable vol- 


as properly 


accommodations, 


agregations 


outstanding 


COMPANIES 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


of the 
Franklin National Bank 


and the 
Fourth Street National Bank 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
has been effected, and now 


The 
Franklin Fourth Street 
National Bank 


1416 Chestnut St. 131 So. Fourth St. 


with the same experienced off- 
cers and larger resources, and 
with increased ability to serve, 
offers every banking facility to 
its friends—both old and new. 


J. R. McALLISTER, E. F. SHANBACKER, 
Chairman of the Board President 


Capital $6,000,000 
Surplus and Profits $18,250,000 


with the aggregates of banking it is readily 
that Philadelphia is entitled to larger 
banking units. Up to the close of 1925 the 
largest banking unit in Philadelphia occupied 
the 37th place among the one hundred larg- 
est banks in the United States. Practically 
no other large city stood so low in this list 
as Philadelphia. 


seen 


It would be a wholesome development if 


the merger infection would also extend to 


trust companies in this 
$1.S800,000,000 


and 


aggregate of 


smaller banks 
city. With an 
deposits in this city there exist not less than 
100 trust state banks and sav- 
ings institutions and 31 national banks. The 
situation is one that cannot last permanent- 
ly because many of the smaller and more re- 
cently organized institutions will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to make sufficient earn- 
ings to cover fixed expenses. Likewise the 
branch banking question is one that is bound 
to exert a big influence upon the banking 
situation, depending upon the treatment of 
this question by Congress and by the state 
legislature. 


companies, 


The William Penn Title & Trust Company 
is being organized in Philadelphia. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE EASTON TRUST COMPANY 


EASTON, PA. 


December 31, 1925 


$1,532,839.67 
. 2,597,790.91 
. 3,215,031.69 
28,500.00 
456,000.00 
90,106.73 
6,793.29 
645,285.93 
161,213.03 


$8,733,561.25 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank..... 
Real Estate, Office Building 

Furniture, Fixtures and Office Equipment. 
Other Assets...... 

Due from Banks.... 

Cash and Cash Items.... 


Total 


MERGER OF THE FRANKLIN NATIONAL 
AND FOURTH STREET NATIONAL 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


At special meetings of the stockholders of 
the Franklin National Bank and of the 
Fourth Street National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, held March 18th, the recommendation 
of the respective boards of directors for the 
consolidation of the two banks, was ap- 
proved. Preliminary to this action the 
Franklin National Bank increased its capi- 
tal stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. The 
board of directors authorized a stock allot- 
ment to shareholders at the ratio of one new 
share for each two shares of the old held at 
$275 a share. 

The combined capital, surplus and undi 
vided profits of the consolidated Franklin 
Fourth National Bank will exceed $24,000.- 
000 and on the basis of the latest official re 
ports will approximate $137.- 
000,000 and aggregate resources $163,000,000. 
Provision has been made to embrace the di- 
rectors, executive personnel and staffs of the 
two banks under the unified management. 
J.. Rutherford MedAllister, president of the 
Franklin National, becomes chairman of the 
board of directors of the Franklin-Fourth 
National Bank and F. F. Shanbacker, presi- 
dent of the Fourth Street National, becomes 
president. The main office will be in the 
present ‘home of the Franklin National on 
Chestnut street and the offices of the Fourth 
Street National will be 
branch. 


the deposits 


continued as a 


Important financial, 
and business interests 
members of the 


industrial, railroad 
represented by the 
boards of directors of the 
two uniting banks include: Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., Reading Railway Co., Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway Company, United 
Gas Improvement Company, Strawbridge & 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock $ 
Surplus : 
Undivided Profits. : : : 
Reserve for Depreciation of Securities. . . 
Reserve for Depreciation of Building, et: 
Reserve for Taxes 20,515.70 
Dividends Unpaid 30,030.00 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 9,603.93 
Certified Checks. . 1,433.64 
Other Liabilities. . 1,841.50 
Due to Banks. 36,676.00 
Deposits 7,290,343.66 


> 
‘ 


213,243.13 
50,000.00 
79,873.69 


. $8,733,561.25 


Clothier, E. 
pany, 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
Girard Trust Company, Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, Land Title and Trust Com- 
pany, Fidelity Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Savings Fund saldwin Locomotive 
Works, the Electric Storage Battery Company, 
the General Asphalt Company, the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company and the Insur 
ance Company of North America. 


Society. 


INTERESTING OLD PHILADELPHIA MAP 

As an advance contribution to the national 
observance this the 150th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence in Philadelphia, the Philadelphia 
Trust Company distributed among its 
clients and friends, facsimiles in color of an 
old map which Philadelphia in the 
year 1750. It is an exact reproduction of the 
original and is called the Scull 
Survey, made twenty-five years 
Revolution. 

The map lists the number of dwellings in 
Philadelphia at that well as the 
names of occupants, together with notation 
of public, religious and other buildings. The 
dwelling houses 2,076 in number in 
1750, and some of the names are recognized 
as belonging to old and distinguished Ameri 
ean families whose direct descendants oc- 
cupy important positions today in Philadel- 
phia business and financial life. A feature 
of the map is a perspective view of the 
State House. 


year of 


has 
shows 
and 


Heap 


before the 


time as 


were 


Richard D. Wood has been elected a di- 
rector of the Philadelphia National Bank, 
succeeding his father, the late George Wood. 

Edward C. Snyder has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Roxborough 
Trust Company. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


RULING ON SURETY BONDING BUSINESS 

Deputy Attorney General Brown of Penn- 
sylvania, in a recent opinion makes clear 
that under the Act of May 16, 1923, state 
banks and trust companies are specifically 
excluded from engaging in a general surety 
bonding business. “The purpose of the act,” 
the opinion says in part, “is to limit and re- 
strict banks. They are prevented from en- 
gaging in the bonding business generally and 


are confined by the act to the bonds of fidu- “Tacit 
ciaries and any writ of error or appeal, or 

in any proceeding instituted in any court of “Qemwest— 

this commonwealth in which security is or 

may be required.” sf i mV a e 


STABILITY IN GENERAL BUSINESS 
SITUATIONS 


The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- s d 
phia comments on the general business situa- é 
tion in the current issue of “Trade Trends” . Serve Ou 
as follows: “Constructive forces continue to 
dominate, and a’ balance wheel of conserva- 
tism is lending stability to the situation... The 
real test of spring trade is just ahead. Mean- 
while, activities have been tempered by Bank 
mixed movement. Since the beginning of the of NORTH AMERICA® 
year distinctly favorable developments have 
included important gains over 1925 for build- TRU ST COMPANY 
ing construction, automobile production, steel 
output, bank clearings and retail trade. In PHILADELPHIA 
addition, the hard coal strike has been set 
tled after long delay and many unsuccessful 
attempts, and Congress again has materially ERE cpa he cae Se eee 
ds the 5 hina ‘teterdiets * ; FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY INCREASES 

DIVIDEND BASIS 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
held on March 17th, it was voted to declare 
a semi-annual dividend of 7 per cent which 
increases the annual dividend rate on capi- 
tal stock from 12 to 14 per cent. The board 
also directed that $250,000 be transferred 
from undivided profits to surplus account 
which will give the company capital of 
$1,500,000 and surplus of $2,500,000. In ac- 
counting the increase in dividend rate Presi- 
dent C. Addison Harris, Jr., stated that the 
past six months have been the most profit- 
able in the company’s history. The latest 
action follows a transfer of $250,000 to sur- 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT EASTON 
TRUST COMPANY 

A number of changes in executive person- 
nel were made recently at the Easton Trust 
Company of Easton, Pa. The following were 
elected: President and trust officer, Edward 
J. Fox; first vice-president, B. F. Facken- 
thal, Jr.: second vice-president, Arjay Da- 
vies; secretary and treasurer, Herbert G 
Matchler; assistant trust officer, Harry K. 
Nennig:; assistant treasurer, J. Justus Orr; 
solicitor, Frank Reeder. Mr. Davies suc- 
ceeds the late A. D. Chidsey, Sr., as second 
vice-president, and Mr. Orr was chosen as 
assistant treasurer, to succeed Schuyler pjus account made at the close of the past 
Niper, who resigned to become secretary and = year 
treasurer of the new Washington (N. J.) ~~ The 


growth of the Franklin Trust Com- 
Trust Company. 


pany has established a new record in Phila- 
delphia. At the beginning of this year the 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- resources aggregated $84,261,372 with de- 
tors of the Bank of North America & Trust posits of $29,312,000. The company also re- 
Comany of Philadelphia, Edward B. Robi ports trust funds of $755,000 and corporate 
nette was elected a director of the company. trusts of over $16,000,000. 





TRUST 


On Guard/ 


Title Insurance 
Never Sleeps 


Potter Title & rust ©. 
— 


Fourth &Grant 


Pittsburgh Pa 


APPOINTED TRUST OFFICER FOR 
PROVIDENT 

At a regular meeting of the board 
of directors of the Provident Trust Company 
of Philadelphia the duties and title of trust 
officer were conferred upon Howard A. 
ter, succeeding Carl W. Fenninger, 
signed but continues as vice-president. 
Foster has been serving as secretary 
will also continue in that position. 


recent 


Fos- 
who re- 
Mr. 
and 


GUARANTEE TITLE AND SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 
The annual statement of the Guarantee 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Phila- 
delphia for the year ending January 31, 1926, 
shows total resources of $14,140,498. The 
capital stock is $1,000,000, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $1,195,269, and deposits, $11,- 
$41,230. The company also has trust funds 
and investments of $24,940,816, which are 
kept separate and apart from its assets. 
The board of directors of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank, have transferred $500,000 
from undivided profits to surplus, making 
total surplus of $2,500,000. 
Louis Ashbrook, one of the oldest and most 
faithful. employees of the Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, recently died at 


COMPANIES 


Our Circle of 


Service 


UR circle of service includes 
Commercial and Savings De- 
partments, Foreign and Domestic 
Exchange, Travel, Trust, Real Es- 
tate, and Safe Deposit Depart- 
ments. And each department has the 
efficiency of a trained organization. 
A good bank with which to become 
acquainted. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000 


GERMANTOWN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Chestnut Hill Office Logan Office 
8628 Germantown Ave. 5001 N. Broad St. 


“There is a Local Advantage” 


his home in this city. He became associated 
with the company over fifty years ago, and 
for many years was paying teller. 

Frank W. 
sistant treasurer 
the Southwark 
Philadelphia. 


Crew has been elected an as- 


and assistant 
Title & Trust 


secretary of 
Company of 


Levi L. Rue, president of the Philadelphia 
National Bank, has been elected by directors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
as member from the Third district to the 
Federal Advisory Council. 

R. Munroe Hoffman has been elected vice- 
president of the Reading Trust Company of 
Reading Pa. in addition to holding the office 
of treasurer. Charles J. Hoffman has been 
appointed secretary. 

Isaac Jackson has been elected president 
of the Uniontown National Bank & Trust 
Company of Uniontown, Pa. 

The Delaware County National Bank and 
the Merchants Trust Company of Chester, 
Pa., will shortly be merged. 

Hon. Aaron Shenk Kreider, former mem- 
ber of Congress, has been elected president 
of the Farmers Trust Company of Lebanon, 
Pa., succeeding Conrad G. Gerhart, resigned. 

The Armstrong County Trust Company of 
Kittanning, Pa., has increased its capital 
from $150,000 to $300,000 





TRUST COMPANIES 


See for Yourself. 
Where Liberty Was Born— 


Come to Philadelphia during the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exhibition. Its 
landmarks and_ their 
enrich and broaden your business life. 


historical 
associations will 


The combined resources of Philadelphia’s financial institutions exceed two billion dollars 


CENTRAL TRusT AND Savincs CoMPANY 
MARKET AT FOURTH ST. BROAD STREET OFFICE 
for 23 YEARS AT SPRING GARDEN STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Capital and Surplus Two Million Dollars 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Aldine Trust Co 
American Bank & Trust Co 
sank of North America & Trust Co 
entral Trust & Savings 
‘olonial Trust Co 
ommonwealth Title Ins 
‘ontinental Equitable 
ederal Trust Co 
‘idelity Trust Co 
rankford Trust Co 
‘ranklin Trust Co 
rermantown Trust 
Girard Trust Co 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
Industrial Trust 
Integrity Trust 
Kensington Trust 
Land Title & Trust Co 
Market St. Title & Trust 
Mutual Trust Co 
Ninth Bank & Trust 
North Philadelphia Trust 
Northern Trust 
Northwestern Trust Co 
Penna. Co. for Insurance 
People’s Bank & Trust Co 
Philadelphia Trust Co 
Provident Trust 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust 
Real Estate Trust 
Republic Trust 
United Sec. Life & Trust 
West End Trust Co 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust 


Capital 
$1,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,5€0,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
5,200,000 
250,000 
900,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
750,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
500,000 
,000,000 
750,000 
500,000 
500,000 
150,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000 000 
3,131,200 
500,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
500,00U 


Undivided 
Profits, 
Dee. 31, 
1925 
$1,076,080 

594,434 
6,246,718 
1,329,954 
1,245,354 
4,250,519 
2,096,250 

367 ,296 

18,014,934 

818,956 

2,469 325 
851,867 
»771,330 

936,812 
2,031,866 
3,894,448 
1,201,591 

13,144,983 
1,361,273 

686,556 
1,926,638 

965,542 
3,152,672 

,125,574 
,429, 226 

414,051 
6,218,334 
8,802,174 
4,107,546 
1,367,613 

352,729 
1,157,338 
2,478,390 

958,356 


Deposits, 
Dee. 31, 
1925 

443,772 
741,145 
093,814 
090,951 
,214,476 
497 097 
,699,154 
454,818 
793,478 
8,864,262 
29,312,625 
17,893,113 


%. 


bo Or Gr bo WO to We OO 


.893 

9,702 

wie 
20,243 
3,094,098 
8,731,513 
16,712,728 
8,894,173 
12,404,702 
11,789,777 
58,270,597 
16,667 ,723 
26,635,719 
15,566,531 
9,978,238 
7,357,796 
4,701,191 
6,205,677 
18,017,977 
8,175,661 


Par 
Value 
100 
50 
LOO 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
5O 


Last 

Sale 
260 
161 
360 
18614 
168 
502 
233 
526 
700 


929 


451 
400 


900 
700 
550 
110 
220 
187 
313 
24014 


Date of 
Sale 
26 


26 
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MUSKEGON TRUST COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Earnings, $250,000.00 


Serves 


Transfer Agent. 


as Executor and Trustee under Will—Administrator and 
Real Estate and Personal Property—Escrow Agent—Trustee Under 


Guardian—Agent for 
Mortgage—Registrar— 


Makes, Renews, Examines Abstracts of Title and Issues Title Guaranties, Sells High Grade 


Bonds and Safe Real Estate Investments. 


OFFICERS 


HaRoL_p McB. THURSTON 
J. ARTHUR DRATZ 
FRED M. BREUNINGER.. 


... President 
. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 


HENRY E. LANGELAND, Chairman of the Board 
Se ee ee 2 2 2 2 ee) 


Otto L. GODFREY. V ice 


FRANK W. GARBER... ..Vice-Pre 


Pres. a 


ident and Treasurer 
nd Title Dept. Mar. 
g 


PauL R. HUGHES...... . Secretary 


SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL DINNER AND MEETING OF GROUP 
EIGHT, PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Attended by over 1,000 bankers represent- 
ing the district of Western Pennsylvania, the 
recent thirtieth annual dinner and 
of Group Eight of the Pennsylvania 
Association, held on the evening of Febru 
ary 20th, was voted the most successful o¢ 
casion of its kind in the history of the or- 
ganization. The affair took place in the 
grand ballroom of the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh and the perfect arrangements 
throughout reflected credit upon the commit- 
tee headed Mr. C. W. Orwig, retiring 
chairman of Group Eight and vice-president 
of the Commonwealth Trust of 
Pittsburgh. 


meeting 
sJankers’ 


by 
Company 


As retiring chairman Mr. Orwig presented 
a brief annual report in which he reviewed 
the improvement in general business and eco- 
nomic conditions and also offered some trite 
suggestions regarding development of 
ing business. He said in part: 
“With reference to new business to be had 

banks, it would seem that it is going 
to those banks who really go after the busi- 


ness, 


bank- 


by 


Of course, when a bank’s service is as 
it should be, that bank bound to grow, 
because satisfied customers may be trusted 
to tell their friends and there is no advertis- 
ing more convincing that that which comes 
from a patron’s lips. The growth which can 
traced to the good words of customers 
will always be more than ordinarily gratify- 
ing, but few bankers would be satisfied with 
no more than that. It would take 
years to get anywhere on that basis. 

“The only substitute for time is intelligent 
and consistent effort along advertising and 
general new business lines, and I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly my conviction that the 
planning and supervision of such effort de- 
serve and, indeed, demand, the attention of 
the bank executive. If a man is hired to 


is 


be 


many 


run a 
that 
gent 
ises the maximum 


bank, he is hired also to build up 
bank. At a time like this, when intelli- 
and intensive new prom- 


reward, no bank execu 


business effort 
in 
tive can afford to neglect his opportunities.” 

Before introducing the toastmaster of the 
Mr. Orwig paid a warm tribute to 
the memory of the late David C. Wills, chair- 
man of the Fourth Federal District 
and also spoke words of commendation for 
his Mr. DeCamp. As 
toastmaster, Mr. Royal C. Goldsbury, general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company Milwaukee, called upon 
Federal Reserve Agent George DeCamp who 


evening, 
Reserve 


successor, George 


of 


briefly reviewed his eight years as manager 
of the Pittsburgh Branch of the Federal Re 
Sank of 
were U. S. Senator 


serve Cleveland. Others speakers 
Pat Harrison of Missis- 
sippi and the humorist, Dr. John L. Davis. 
Following are the new officers and commit 
tee members of Group Eight chosen for the 
ensuing year: 
Chairman, Clark Hammond, vice-president, 
Keystone National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-chairman, D. C. W. Birmingham, pres 
dent, Hazelwood Savings & Trust Co. 
Secretary, Verner C. 
Columbia National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, P. S. Bair, vice-president and 
treasurer, Merchants Trust Company, Greens- 
burg, Pa. 
Members 


Boggs, vice-president, 


of executive committee: R. V. 
Hukill, vice-president, Western National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James E. Fulton, 
president, Monongahela National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; D. Gregg McKee, vice-president, 
Pittsburgh Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. 8. 
Eggers, vice-president, Union National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: G. E. Benson, vice-president, 
Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


A Massachusetts Fiduciary 
Qualified By 


AZ Years’ Experience 


Practically every kind of Trust problem 
that may arise has been met and solved 
by this Company during its 47 years’ 
experience. We have handled hundreds 


of Estates. 


We cordially invite individuals and 
corporations who require fiduciary ser- 
vice in Massachusetts to correspond 
with the President or other officers of 


this Company. 


CHARLES Ek. ROGERSON, President 


BosTON SAFE DEPposIT & 
= TRUST COMPANY 
1O0O FRANKLIN STRE ET 


C/% Arcu and Devonsuire Streets 


Our Safe- Deposit Vault is one of the 
largest in New England. Sixty coupon 
roomseliminatew ailing andaffordc om- 
plete privacy. Some rooms comfort- 
ably accommodate ten or more persons. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


STATUS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING TRUST ADMINISTRATION 
While it may be too early to predict the 

fate of the Thompson bill and the proposed 
penal statute which would prohibit trust 
companies, banks and individuals from so- 
liciting appointment in fiduciary capacities, 
there is a confident belief that no radical 
measure will be sanctioned at this session of 
the Massachusetts legislature. The contro- 
regarding the rights of trust com- 
panies to advertise for or solicit trust busi- 
ness has reached a stage that demands con- 
certed action among fiduciaries and respon- 
sible members of the Bar. The possibility 
that the matter may be submitted to the 
decision of the people by means of a referen- 
dum is not altogether displeasing to trust 
companies, although the better course would 
be the development of a rational understand- 
ing with the local and state Bar associations 
without referendum or legisla- 
tive action. 

The submission of the question of solicit 
ing trust business to the people would mean 
that the trust companies would have the op- 
portunity of presenting their side of the 
argument. In that event there could be no 
doubt that the trust companies could show 
by facts and figures that corporate adminis 
tration of and trusts possesses in- 
herent advantages that cannot be humanly 
provided by individual fiduciaries. In a 
number of far where the 
issue has been made the subject of referen- 
dum, the people have overwhelmingly mani- 
fested their preference for corporate ad- 
ministration and have resented attempts on 
the part of lawyer or legislative blocs to 
deny them the benefits of trust company 
service. 

The position of the trust companies has 
been materially strengthened because of their 
adherence to the code of advertising trust 
service adopted about a ago by the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Boston. 
This code provides that advertising of fidu- 
ciary service should not in form or _ sub- 
stance, directly or indirectly, disparage the 
integrity or ability of the individual as fidu- 
ciary; that no advertisement put out by a 
trust company or bank should state that the 
advertiser is prepared to draw wills or give 
advice on legal matters; that it is desirable 
to state in any such advertising that the 
lawyer is the proper person to whom cus- 


versies 


recourse to 


estates 


western states, 


year 
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| Capital 
$2,000,000 


Surplus 
$2,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and fidu- 

ciary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner 1s to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 
ALLAN Forsgs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1891 
| Member Federal Reserve System 
! 


tomers should go for legal advice, drafting 
of wills and trust instruments and finally 
that every bank or trust company should have 
an officer who is for fiduciary 
advertising put forth by his bank or trust 
company. In addition to such definitions 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Association has a 
standing committee of five members who 
maintain a general surveillance of fiduciary 
advertising and to see that the standards 
designated in the code are observed. 

It is to the credit of trust com- 
panies and banks that they have in spirit 
and letter conformed to the _ self-imposed 
code as to fiduciary advertising. The better 
type of lawyer in Boston recognizes and ap- 
preciates this attitude. In the event that 
the matter should become the subject of a 
referendum it would enable the trust com- 
panies and banks to reveal to the publie the 
real character and such antagon- 
ism as persists toward corporate trusteeship. 


responsible 


Boston 


source of 


William D. Sohier has been elected a vice- 
president of the Old Colony Trust Company 
of Boston and Westmore Willcox, Jr., resi- 
dent Boston partner of Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors. 
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HERE a high 

value is placed 
on co-operation with 
other Connecticut 
Trust institutions. 


Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company 


Old State House Square 
Oldest Trust Company In Connecticut 
Meigs H. Whaples 


Chairman, Board of Trustees 


Arthur P. Day 
Vice-Chairman 


Nathan D. Prince 
President 





COMMITTEE ACTION ON BANKING 
BILLS 

The committee on banks and banking has 
reported leave to withdraw on the proposed 
bill which would amend the Massachusetts 
statute to accord with the Federal Reserve 
Act to give trust company directors the same 
right to do with their trust com- 
panies as directors of national banks have 
to do business with their banks. The bills 
which would grant to foreign fiduciaries the 
right to act in fiduciary capacities in Massa- 
chusetts subject to reciprocal 
have been referred to the next annual 
The bill dealing with extension of 
branch banking privileges to trust companies 
is still in committee, apparently awaiting the 
outcome of legislation by Congress on the 
matter of branch banking privileges of na- 
tional banks. 


business 


provisions, 
Ses- 


sion. 


Charles F. Newell, who came to the 
Colony Trust Company of Boston in 
has completed twenty-eight years of 
ful services with that company. 


Old 
1897, 
faith- 


Daniel G. Wing, chairman of the 
First National Bank of Boston, has 
made a director of the Pacific Mills. 


board, 
been 
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EXECUTIVE STAFF OF THE ATLANTIC 
NATIONAL BANK 

In connection with the, merger of the 
Massachusetts Trust Company with the At- 
luntic National Bank of Boston and the re- 
cent increase in capital from $5,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 the executive personnel of the At- 
lantic National has been enlarged to embrace 
officials of the merged trust company. The 
new line-up at the Atlantic National is as 
follows: 

Chairman of the board, Herbert K. Hallet; 
vice-chairman, Edgar R. Champlin, formerly 
president of the Massachusetts; president, 
George S. Mumford; vice-presidents, Arthur 
P. Stone, Arthur W. Haines, Waldron H. 
Rand, Jr., Charles W. Bailey, Stephen W. 
Holmes, Russell B. Spear, Charles W. Varey, 
Arthur R. Smith, Charles E. Valentine, 
George H. Corey, W. Blake, Elmer A. Stey- 
and Arnold Whittaker; cashier, Edgar 
F. Hanscom; assistant cashiers, Herbert B. 
Bailey, Ralph I. Benton, Gustave A. Blayle, 
Richard F. Churchill, Robert W. Coburn, 
France Cornell, Frederick A. Cronin, Fred- 
erick Myron F. Lord, Lee W. Mar- 
shall, Irving F. Newcomb, Roger F. Nichols, 
John E. Prouty, Samuel R. Ruggles, Walter 
W. Simmons, Walter F. Snow and Fullerton 
C. Vose; managers of offices, Josiah H. God- 
dard, 1199 Washington street office; Clarence 
Kk. Burleigh, 233 Huntington avenue office; 
Irving A. Priest, 36 Canal street office; as- 
sistant managers of Frank O. Rob- 
Huntington avenue office; Henry G. 
46 Canal office; trust officer, 
Lee W. Marshall; assistant trust officer, C. 
Frederick MacGill and John A. Barry; for- 
eign department, Frank L. Jones and Perry 
D. Keating, assistant managers. 


ens 


Klenk, 


offices, 


29 
son, 233 


Fallon, street 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
As the largest bank in New England the 


First National Bank of Boston is steadily 
gaining in prestige and volume of business. 
Resources are now well above the $400,000,- 
000 mark with deposits in excess of $303,- 
000,000. From the standpoint of capitaliza- 
tion the First National also occupies a posi- 
tion among the strongest in the country with 
capital of $20,000,000; surplus and profits of 
$23,867.55. 


Henry S. Robinson, president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
and formerly secretary of the Connecticut 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., died recently in Nassau, Bahama 
Islands. 
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OLD COLONY CORPORATION TAKES OVER BOND DEPARTMENT 
OF OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON 


An announcement of 
New 


terests is 


unusual interest to 
England 
that 


Trust 


investment in- 
Old 
advising 
the business of its bond department is 


financial and 


made recently by the 
Colony Company of 
that 
to be transferred to the Old Colony Corpora- 
tion. This will make for greater effi- 
and wider facilities in the distribution 
of high-grade securities not only in New Eng 
land and Eastern States, but also throughout 
the United States. 


Boston, 


step 


ciene \ 


Organized nearly 25 years 
the Old Colony 
contributed in 
awery effective way teward the creation and 


ago, the 


Trust 


bond department of 
Company has not only 


marketing of New England and other invest- 
ments, but has provided a means for attract 
ing investment capital. The Old Colony Cor- 
poration, organized under Massachusetts 
laws, has been conducting for some months 
New York City 
and Hartford under the control of the Old 
Colony Trust Company. The transfer of 
the business and personnel of the bond de- 
partment of the trust company to the Old 
Colony Corporation will provide nation-wide 
facilities for distribution. 


an investment business in 


= 
it 


ee 


ay 


The rapid growth of the bond department 
made necessary the concentration of its 
that 
possible as a 
Many 


has 


business in an organization provides 
depart 
millions 
have been distributed 
bond department of the 
More recently 
has been prominently identi 
and light 
experts, stat 


than 
trust « 


breader scope 
ment of the mipAny, 
of dollars in securities 
through the 
Old 


forme! 
Trust 
the department 
fied with the 
companies, requiring a 


Colony Company. 


financing of power 
staff of 
ixticians and engineers 

The new Old Colony Corporation will con 
duct with practically no change the business 
‘partment It 
cupy the same quarters on the ground floor 
of the main office of the Old Colony Trust 
Company with the clerical forces located on 
the fifth and sixth floors of the build- 
ing. The other offices of the corporation in 
Boston will remain unchanged. A new office, 
now near completion at the corner of Com- 
monwealth and avenues, will 
fill a need for an uptown office to serve resi- 
dential Boston automobile district. 
New and have recently 


of the present bond «i will oc 


hew 


Massachusetts 


and the 


larger offices been 


QUARTERS OF THE OLD CoLony CORPORATION OF BosTON 
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FIDELITY 


TRUST COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Member of Federal Reserve System 


Offering a complete and efficient departmental service to 


banks, corporations, firms and individuals. 


Investigation of 


our facilities is cordially invited. 


Banking Department 


$16,000,000 


RESOURCES Trust Department 


$15,000,000 


Trustee of Maine Charity Foundation 





opened at 38 Exchange place, New York, 
and in Hartford, Conn. Thus the Old Colony 
Corporation will have either offices or repre 
sehiatives in every important city of New 
England, and connection with all the main 
financial centers of the country. 

A staff of nearly 160 members make up 
the personnel of the corporation, and will 
carry out fol- 
lowed Old 
The staff is divided 
into various departments, which embrace the 
different branches of the investment business. 
The control of the Old Colony Corporation 
will be under the management and supervi- 
sion of the directors of the Old Colony Trust 
Company and the following directors of the 
new corporation: Francis R. Hart, Philip 
Stockton, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Edwin R. 
Marshall and F. Winchester Denio. The ex- 
ecutive officers will be Philip Stockton, presi 
dent; Edwin R. Marshall, executive vice 
president; Benjamin W. Guernsey and Fred- 
eric S. Battershall, vice-president; and Wil- 
bur W. Higgins, treasurer. 


the same policies that were 
by the bond department of the 


Colony Trust Company. 


GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 


The manner in which the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston is making headway 
among indicated by the 
fact that the increase in deposits last year 
represented a percentage of 26.6 as compared 


with average increase of 10.5 for all 


Boston banks is 


Boston 
banks and trust companies during the same 
period. Deposits are rapidly nearing the 
$200,000,000 mark with the increase of $38,- 
850,000 last year bringing the total to $155,- 
210,000 at the beginning of this year. The 
capital is $10,000,000; surplus and _ profits, 
$8,060,128, and aggregate resources $237,648,- 
000. The main office is at 40 Water street 
in one of the finest banking homes in the 
country. Four prosperous branch offices are 
located at advantageous points. 


THE TRUST AND ITS FORMS 

The State Street Trust Company of Bos- 
ton, which has trust department assets ag- 
gregating approximately $19,000,000, is ren- 
dering a commendable service in circulating 
instructive trust literature. In its attractive 
new home the trust department is equipped 
with every facility in keeping with modern 
requirements. While the efficient 
and excellence of administration 
the most important cultivating 
trust business, the distribution of well-con- 
ceived booklets and pamphlets has contribu- 
ted to trust department growth in no small 
measure, Among recent booklets is one 
bearing the caption “The Trust and Its 
Forms” which terse description of 
the more important forms of trust, showing 
their flexibility 
every financial 


personnel 
have been 
factors in 


gives a 


and adaptability to almost 
use. Another booklet is de- 
voted to the life insurance trusts. 


BEACON TRUST COMPANY INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


meeting of 


At a special stockholders on 
March 5th it was voted to increase the capi- 
tal of the Beacon Trust Company of Boston 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, in accordance 
with the resolution adopted by the board of 
directors. The new stock, issued at $200 per 
share, will also provide additional surplus of 
$500,000. The latest financial statement of 
the company showed surplus of $1,800,000 
and undivided profits of $83,211. Resources 
amount to $27,772,000, exclusive of 
department assets of $4,189,744. 

Charles B. Jopp is president and following 
the recent resignation of Vice-president C. L. 
sillman, the following promotions have been 
announced: Alfred S. Nelson, treasurer; Lev- 
erett A. Haskell and Henry 8. 
tant treasurers, have been promoted to be 
vice-presidents, with Wallace H. Pratt, as- 
sistant treasurer, promoted to be treasurer. 


savings 


Pierce, .assis- 
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HARTFORD’S AETNA 
COMPANIES 


(From the Hartford |Conn.} 


Times ) 

It is probable that the recent developments 
in the insurance situation produced 
some confusion in the minds of many people, 
even in so well informed a community as 
Hartford, in regard to the identity of the 
Aetna companies, Perhaps it can do no 
harm to point out, even at the risk of telling 
many people what they that 


have 


already know, 


Hartford has two completely separate and in 


dependent Aetna organizations, the Aetna 
Insurance Comanpy, and its affiliated organi- 
zations, commonly the Aetna Fire 
group and the Aetna Life and its subsidiaries 
which make up the Aetna 
The older, of course, is the famous old 
Aetna Fire which organized June 15, 
1819, in the very early days of the republic 


known as 
Life Companies. 
was 
and devotes itself entirely to the fire insur- 
ance business. 


The 
though it is 


Aetna, as it is properly known, al 
written with the 
word “Fire” parenthetically added to identify 
it, was organized in coffee house, 
conducted by Joseph Morgan, the great-grand- 
father of the present J. P. 


always has been a 


frequently 
Morgan's 
There 


board of 
The present representative of the 


Morgan. 
Morgan on its 
directors. 


RatpyH B. Ives 


President Aetna Insurance Company, The World Fire In- 
surance Co. and The Century Indemnity Co. of Hartford, 
Conn. 
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family was preceded by his 
brated J. Pierpont 
had 
Morgan, 
and in 
ford’s 

The 


father, the cele- 
Morgan, and he in turn 
father, Junius Spencer 
founder of the banking 
whose memory 


succeeded his 
the 
the honor of 
Morgan 
Aetna 
rine Insurance 
tury Indemnity 
yet organized 


house 
Hart- 
Memorial was given. 

the World Fire and 
Company and the 


has 


owns Ma- 


also Cen- 
which it 


company, by its 


Company 
This leader- 
ship in the fire insurance business, has made 
the name Aetna classic not only in Hart- 
ford, but throughout the country. In this 
city fire companies, social clubs, business con- 
have all the name since 
it was introduced into our business language 
by the founders of this fine old company who 
took a picture of the Italian volcano of the 
same name as a their 

In 1850, a group of Hartford 
ganized the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
with Eliphalet Bulkeley, father of the late 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, as its first president. 
For purely life busi- 
ness. Later it organized the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company and still later, in 1913 
to be exact, the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany. Its latest the Standard 
Fire Insurance Company, it purchased two or 
three 

The wonderful growth of 
Insurance Companys 


hot 


cerns, been given 


part of trademark. 


citizens or- 


many years it wrote 


acquisition, 
years ago 

the Aetna Life 
added much to the 
prestige of Hartford as an insurance center, 


has 


and has further emphasized and extended the 
reputation which attaches to the name Aetna 
in insurance circles. Hartford 
and justifiably proud that it is the home of 
these great companies. It is not strange, 
therefore, that should be in the minds 
of many of our citizens the belief that these 
several companies the same 
were essentially least 
same control management. 

ever, is far from the 
semblance of ownership or 
the Aetna Insurance Company and 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company. There 
is no more relation between the Aetna (Fire) 
and the Aetna Life than between 
the Aetna (Fire) and the This 
should be understood by citizens. 


is naturally 


there 
bearing name, 
under the 
Such, how- 
There is no 
identity between 


one, or at 
and 


case. 


(Fire) 


there is 
Travelers. 
Hartford 

It has been, of somewhat disturb- 
ing for Hartford to discover that all was 
not quite as well as it might be with one of 
its insurance companies. But it has been 
reassuring to that the situation is 
being handled in a typical Hartford manner 
and in the way which has made the name 
Hartford in insurance synonymous’ with 
square dealing and stability. 


course, 


observe 
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There is no disposition upon the part of 
those responsible to avoid facing the situation 
by which they find themselves confronted. 
Instead, the directors of the Aetna Life im- 
mediately recognized that the fundamental 
thing to be done was to maintain to the 
limit the integrity of their group of com- 
panies. Hence the prompt decision to raise 












sufficient capital to heal the existing situation 
and prompt announcement of a purpose to 
reorganize the underwriting branch of the 
automobile company upon a sounder basis. 








The present situation constitutes a flurry 
which will be annoying as long as it lasts, 
but which will quickly be over and almost as 
soon forgotten. Good sound common sense 
and an ample amount of courage are what 
are needed to meet the situation. Anyone 
who knows his Hartford knows that these 
will not be lacking. 

























C. A. BILLMAN GOES TO NATIONAL 
SHAWMUT 

Cc. A. Billman, formerly yice-president of 
the Beacon Trust Company of Boston was 
on March 4th elected a vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston and has 
taken up his new duties. He became asso- 
ciated with the Beacon Trust Company of 
Boston as treasurer in 1907, prior to which 
time he had been connected with the City 
Trust Company, and the Mercantile Trust 
Company. 














Capital 























*Central Trust Co... ; : $6,000,000 
Chicago Trust Co....... —e 2,000,000 
+Continental & Commercial Tr. & Sav. 5,000,000 
Drovers Trust & Savings... TN 250,000 
tFirst Trust & Savings.............. 6,250,000 
Franklin Trust & Savings... . ek 300,000 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co 1,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 300,000 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank.... 3,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co..... 15,000,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings....... 400,000 
Northern Trust Co......... ay 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings 1,000,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings........ 1,000,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings....... 1,000,000 
Standard Trust & Savings....... 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago......... 2,500,000 
Union Trust Company, New 3,000,000 
West Side Trust & Savings. . 700,000 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 500,000 


includes Securities Co. 
tStock owned by First National Bank. 
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TAX INFORMATION BY RADIO 
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The useful function of radio broadcasting 


for practical as well as entertainment 


poses was demonstrated 


series of talk 


the Detroit Trust 
Chief Estate Tax Officer of 
Internal Revenue. Mr. Berry 


recently 


Ss on the proper 
of income tax returns was given by Mr. Ray- 
mond H. Berry, assistant 


Company 


the 


pur- 


when a 


preparation 


vice-president of 
and 


formerly 


Bureau of 


was also a 


member of the special tax committee of the 
Trust Company Division A. 


dered notable 
nection with 


Measure of 1926. 


The radio ts 


tion WGHP « 


ilks were broadeast 
f Detroit on 
March 9, 11 and 12. 
counter blanks were distributed 


BA 
service at Washington 
revision of the 


the 


over 


by 


in 
Revenue 


which ren- 


con- 


Tax 


Sta- 


evenings of 
Prior to the talks 30,000 
banks 


throughout the state of Michigan ealling at- 


tention to the 


talks, Mr. Berry 


series. In 


the 
instructed 


the 


course 


of 
listeners-in 


his 


to consult their bankers as to proper forms 
and for aid in making correct returns, 


William K. 


Harrison was 


recently 


pro- 


moted from the position of assistant cashier 


to that of assistant 


vice-president 


of 


the 


First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 
Frank O. Wetmore, chairman of the First 
National Bank of Chicago 
president of the Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Dec. 31, 1925 
$4,443,179.87 
1,284,272.39 
11,853,766.13 

573,342.27 
11,716,654.17 
561,487.75 
1,402,449.96 
335,835.65 
5,453,665.08 
30,163,935.80 
265,626.35 
5,550,388.12 
965,769.56 
752,601.22 
476,706.67 
1,021,033.88 
6,975,904.55 
4,152,762.67 
304,622.47 
350,337.13 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 
tStock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Deposits, 


Dec. 31, 1925 Value 


$80,180,031.31 
23,157,334.35 
87,905,466.48 
7,914,645.16 
120,624,686.49 
5,479,313.26 
27,487,721.85 
3,059,161.28 
45,705,461.26 
380,999,266.43 
9,970,527.76 
52,939,412.83 
18,342,464.93 
20,495,301.16 
10,400,091.45 
14,315,132.19 
49,848,456.34 
57,579,560.07 
14,225,982.96 
9,225,386.83 
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Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 

ATTITUDE OF ILLINOIS BANKERS ON 
BRANCH BANKING AND McFADDEN BILL 

Inasmuch as the statutes of Illinois ex- 
pressly prohibit the exercise of branch bank- 
ing privileges in any form the interest of the 
bankers of this city and state is largely con- 
cerned with those provisions in the McFad- 
den bill, pending in Congress, which amend 
the National Act and broaden the 
functional powers of national banks. While 
the question of branch not an 
issue in Illinois there is a very strong senti- 
ment among the bankers of this state, which 
has made itself 
the American Bankers Association and 
at Washington, as opposing any provision 
which would encourage the spread of branch 
banking to states where it is now prohibited 
by law or practice. 

In the main the banks of Illinois, both na- 
tional and state, are satisfied to 
with the present system. 


sJanking 


banking is 


manifest in the councils of 


also 


continue 
Whatever some of 
the larger banks in this city may think about 
the subject the fact remains that no effort 
has been made or sentiment expressed by 
such banks in favor of legislation that would 
place Illinois in the category of states that 
permit branch banking. Any effort in that 
direction would doubtless encounter strong 
opposition, a fact, indicated by the organized 
effort and the influence originating in this 
state which resulted in the American Bank- 
ers Association going on record as opposed 
to branch banking. 

The McFadden bill as passed by the House 
provides that no member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System shall exercise branch bank- 
ing privilege in those states where it is pro- 
hibited or where branches are not main- 
tained by state banks or trust companies. 
This prohibition, so far as national and mem- 
ber banks is concerned does not preclude the 
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Copyright, 8. W. Straus & Co. 


exercise of 
state, 


branch banking power if 
the prohibitory list, 
pass a law allowing branches after the pro- 
posed amendments contained in the McFad- 
den bill should go into effect. 


any 
now on 


shoul 


There is, however, one feature of the pend- 
ing McFadden bill in which state banks and 
trust companies, especially in districts out- 
side of this city, are vitally interested. This 
is the provision which allows banks in out- 
lying districts to have a capitalization of 
$100,000. In Illinois the state and 
trust companies operating in outlying dis 
tricts are obliged to have capital of at least 
$200,000. A delegation of Illinois bankers 
recently journeyed to Washington to protest 
against allowing national banks to be organ- 
ized in suburban districts with capital less 
than that required of state banks and trust 
companies. At the present time there 
169 banks in outlying districts of 
which are required to have 
least $200,000. 


banks 


are 
Chicago 
capital of at 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN CHICAGO 
The Federal Reserve 
its March survey, 


Bank 
comments on business and 
banking conditions in this district as follows: 


of Chicago, in 


“Since the first of the vear, industry and 
trade in the Middle West in general have 
followed seasonal trends. Thus, may be noted 
the usual contraction in retail buying, indi- 
cated by department and chain 
as well as by those of mail 
Likewise, the rate of building 
struction, as reflected in the reduced forces 
at work and in the drop both in contracts 
awarded and permits issued, is expected at 
this season of the year. So also are the pay- 
roll declines at industrial factories where 
inventory taking and repairs tend to slacken 
operations. In Chicago, banks have at their 
command a somewhat larger amount of loan- 
able funds than at the close of the year.” 


store sales, 
order houses. 


slower con- 
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TRUST DEPARTMENT OF CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
OF CHICAGO MOVES INTO SPACIOUS NEW QUARTERS 


The trust department of the Continental 
& Commercial Banks of Chicago has moved 
into new quarters. More than twenty-two 
thousand square feet of floor space on the 
nineteenth floor of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Bank building were required to house 
the various divisions which, heretofore, have 
been located in different parts of the bank. 
The eight officers and 160 employees who de- 
vote their time exclusively to 
have been brought 
working unit. 


trust work 
together in one efficient 
Express elevators carry cus- 
tomers direct to the department. 

All cages at which a customer transacts 
business are grouped on one side of the lobby 
and those which are used most frequently 
are placed nearest the entrance. One large 
committee room has been provided for meet- 


ings which require the attendance of several 


persons. Four smaller conference rooms are 
reserved for the use of customers and there 
are two executive offices. 
The furnishings were all 
cially for the new location. 
covered 


designed espe- 
The walls are 
with selected walnut panels which 
have been stained to bring out the natural 


eoloring of the wood. The furniture was 


designed for the department and was built 
from walnut which matches the wall panel- 
ing. Both are finished in Duco, which gives 
a durable satin finish. The desk lamps and 
lighting fixtures were especially designed, 
not only in accordance with the best lighting 
principles, but also to contribute to the deco- 
rative effect. The ventilation and heating 
arrangements are both practical and attrac- 
tive. Leaded glass casement windows are 
set inside of the windows of the building, 
leaving an air space between, at the bottom 
of which the radiators are placed. This 
makes it possible to open the outside win- 
dows, heat the cold air and then admit it to 
the room. 


The new quarters were made necessary by 
the continued growth of trust business. The 
old quarters were inadequate and were not 
particularly suited to the efficient handling 
of the work, or to the nature of the business 
itself, 


Louis Rathje, aged 70 years, president of 
the Chicago City Bank & Trust Company, 
died: recently after a short illness. 


ComMMopious NEW QUARTERS FOR THE TRUST DEPARTMENT OF THE CONTINENTAL AND 
CoMMERCIAL TrusT & SAVINGS BANK oF CHICAGO 
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A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 
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COURT SUSTAINS ROCKEFELLER TRUST 
TRUST FUND PROVISIONS 

The Federal Court of Indiana recent dis- 
missed the suit brought by Harold F. Me- 
Cormick in which he sought to prevent his 
divorced wife, Mrs. Edith Roekefeller Me- 
Cormick from receiving $7,500,000 derived 
from a trust fund created by John D. Rocke- 
feller in 1917 for his descendants. Under 
this trust fund Mrs. McCormick would be 
the life tenant and receive the income from 
the first investment, consisting of 12,000 
shares of stock in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, with the exception of a 
$30,000 annuity to Mr. McCormick. The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, as 
trustee for the fund. in 1924 allocated the 
$7,500,000, representing stock dividends, to 
Mrs. McCormick as income. 

The suit was dismissed for lack of juris- 
diction because the children of Mrs. McCor- 
mick, who were interested in the subject 
matter of the suit, were not joined as par- 
ties. The purpose of the suit was to pre- 
vent the Equitable Trust Company, as trus- 
tee, under a settlement made by Mrs. Me 
Cormick’s father, John D. Rockefeller, in 
July 1917, from distributing by way of in- 
come to Mrs. McCormick as life tenant under 
the settlement agreement, certain shares of 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, de- 
clared as stock dividends on the shares in 
that company originally transferred by Mr. 
Rockefeller to the trustees when the settle- 
ment was made. 

The action of the Federal Court leaves the 
way open for the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York to prosecute a suit it has al- 
ready begun in the Supreme Court of New 
York, in which it asks the court to confirm 
its allocation of the $7,500,000 to Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick. 


The National Safe Deposit Company of 
Chicago, of which Melvin A. Traylor is presi- 
dent, and the Fort Dearborn Safe Deposit 
Company, of which Elmer E. Schmus is 
president, have been combined under the 
name of the National Safe Deposit Company. 

John W. O'Leary, of the Chicago Trust 
Company, has been elected treasurer of the 
Illinois Manufacturers Mutual Casualty As- 
sociation. 

The respective boards of directors of the 
Peoples National Bank and the American 
Trust and Savings Bank, both of Rock 
Island, IlL, recently voted to merge with the 
Central Trust and Savings Bank of Rock 
Island. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


“LET’S KNOW PITTSBURGH” 

Banks and trust companies are actively 
cooperating in the “Let’s Know Pittsburgh” 
campaign, which has for its primary object 
the visualization of this city’s importance in 
industry, manufacting, trade and finance. 
Lobby space in most of the banks and trust 
companies is given over to exhibits featur- 
ing some of the leading industries of this 
district. In the lobby of the Colonial Trust 
Company, for example, there is an oil der- 
rick in actual operation; in the lobby of the 
Union Trust Company there is a huge pyra- 
mid of vinegar barrels and in nearly all 
other banks and trust companies there are 
displays to attract public attention. 

Some of the high lights of Pittsburgh's 
industrial and economic position have been 
emphasized in this city. Within a radius of 
30 miles the Pittsburgh district embraces a 
population of 1,900,000 people and with 1,999 
manufacturing establishments devoted _ to 
fanufacture of steel and iron products, air 
brakes, cement, aluminum, cement, glass, 
devices, steel white lead, ete. 
The annual manufacturing output is valued 
at $2,000,000,000, including more than one 
fifth of the country’s total output of pig iron. 
There are 350 coal mines producing annually 
100,000,000 tons of coal. The railroad ter- 
minals handle 1,500,000 cars each month with 
600 passenger trains arriving and leaving 
daily. In 1925 there were 8,296 permits for 
building issued with total cost of $40,439,000. 
The banking power is placed at $928,000,000 
with clearings last year aggregating $8,856,- 
572,000 as compared with $2,666,312,000 in 
1915. 


safety cars, 


UNION TRUST COMPANY SELECTED AS 
TRUSTEE 


The Sun Tife Assurance Company of 
Canada, with headquarters at Montreal, has 
selected the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh as trustee for a trust fund, which now 
amounts to more than $4,000,000, invested in 
high grade securities. The Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company has placed this trust with the 
Union Trust Company as a safeguard to any 
possible contingency, for the protection of 
policy holders. 


The Butler Savings & Trust Company of 
Butler, Pa., recently took possession of its 
handsome new banking home. 
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THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. = 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 
Total Resources - - 











PROGRESS OF COLONIAL TRUST 
COMPANY 

Customers and friends of the Colonial Trust 
Co. of Pittsburgh were entertained recently at 
luncheon at the William Penn Hotel. James 
C. Chaplin, the bank’s president, reviewed 
the progress of the institution during the 
last year and predicted continued success. 
The bank has 6,000 checking accounts and 
14,000 depositors, with gross assets of $30,- 
000,000. Gifts, the handiwork of the women 
employees, were made to the wives of the 
guests. 


BANK OF PITTSBURGH ESTABLISHES 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., announces 
the opening of a trust department in charge 
of William A. Wilson, trust officer, and Fos- 
ter W. Doty, assistant trust officer. Mr. Wil- 
son is a member of the Pittsburgh bar who 
has handled legal matters for the bank for 
many years. Mr. Doty comes from the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York, 
where he was engaged in similar work. 

Temporarily, the new department will be 
quartered in the main banking room, pend- 
ing the erection of a two-story building on a 
vacant lot in the rear of the bank, facing 
Third avenue, plans for which have been ap- 
proved by the board of directors. 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Potter Title & Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Andrew B. Berger, who is well known 
in business circles and has been a director 
of the company for some time, was elected 
a vice-president. 

The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh is 
distributing among its customers and others 
copies of the Investors’ Income Tax Guide 
for 1926, arranged especially for the inves- 
tor and trader in stocks and bonds. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


ST. LOUIS AND THE LAKES-TO-THE-GULF 
WATERWAYS 

Although 1,200 miles inland, St. Louis is 
keenly interested in the revival of the much 
discussed Lake-to-the-Gulf waterways, the 
opening of which would materially enhance 
the importance of this city’s commerce and 
industrial development. St. Louis is making 
strenuous bids for foreign trade, and in its 
industrial activities bids fair to enter upon 
a new and greater era of growth. Period- 
ically, there are groups of wide-awake and 
enterprising St. Louis 
ers, manufacturers 
tours to cement closer commercial relations. 
The opportunities for cultivating export 
trade are receiving attention of experts and 
the banks are not a whit behindhand in 
providing the financial facilities. 

The existing barge line between St. Louis 
and New Orleans, ever since regular runs 
have been maintained, has been of real bene- 
fit to exporters whose business connections 
have been extended to markets in Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Central and South America. Cuba and 
Mexico alone buy more than $2,000,000 worth 
of St. Louis manufactured every 
month. Trade is likewise extending to mar- 
kets in the Far East, Australia and Europe. 
Intimately associated with the exploitation 
of improved waterways is the consolidation 
of railroads which is almost certain to re- 
sult to the advantage of this city as center 
of distribution and _ with located 
sources of raw material. 
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TAX ON CAPITAL STOCK OF NATIONAL 
BANKS 

The United States Supreme Court recently 
declined to jurisdiction in an ap- 
plication for a second appeal from the deci- 
sion of Federal Judge Faris that the City 
of St. Louis cannot collect taxes on the capi- 
tal stock of national banks. Another appeal 
is pending before the St. Louis Court of Ap- 
peals and the outcome of the case awaits the 
decision of this body. City revenue amounting 
to $500,000 a year is involved in the case. 
Since the decision in the case involves all 
the national banks in the state, Attorney 
General Gentry has entered the case, and 
made the application for an appeal before the 
United States Supreme Court. 

A delegation of bankers, representing the 
taxation committee of the Missouri Bankers 


assume 
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BUFFALO 
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N ADVANTAGEOUS con- 


nection affording close 
contact with industrial and 
financial conditions in Buffalo. 


Your correspondence is invited. 
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OF BUFFALO 


Five Offices: 
Main and Seneca Streets 


Main Street and Tupper 
(Head Office 


(Uptown Office) 


Niagara and Virginia 


Michigan Ave. and Perry 
Streets 


Street 


Broadway and Strauss Street 











Association, appeared recently 
state tax commission at Jefferson City in 
protest against the system of levying 100 
per cent assessments against the capital 
stock, surplus and undivided profits of Mis- 
souri banks. 


before the 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF BANKS 

Reviewing the developments in the Mis- 
souri banking field during the past year, 
Commissioner French stated that during the 
vear 1925 twenty new banks and five trust 
companies were chartered in Missouri; forty- 
three banks and trust companies were closed, 
fourteen of which have been fully liquidated. 
One trust company and twenty banks have 
merged or consolidated with other trust com- 
panies and banks; two banks have surren- 
dered their charters and have been converted 
into national banks, and one state bank has 
gone into voluntary liquidation, leaving a 
net decrease of forty-three in the total num- 
ber of banks and trust companies operating 
under the state laws. 


J. Sheppard Smith, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, 


has been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the United Railways Company. 
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“Commerce’™ 


The Banker’s Bank of the 
Middle West. 


’ 


5000 Correspondents in 
all parts of the world. 


7 


69 years of constant 


growth. 
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An Advertising Service 
Department available to 
correspondent banks with- 
out cost. 


Weekly Radio Pro- 
grams to promote the 
best general interests 
of the banking world 
as a whole. 


7 


r 


Unusual cooperation 
with correspondents. 


WA cna Federal C: which is affilated 
Commerce Trust 


“WHY I BANK AT THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY” 
and management of the Mis- 
Trust Company of St. Louis 
doubts as to how their cus- 
“Mississippi Valley Service,” 
they have been dispelled by tbe number and 
tone of responses to a recent prize offer for 
the best letters in response to the query, 
“What I Bank at the Mississippi Valley.” 
The prize offer was announced in the initial 
number of the company’s bright 
organ, “The Valley Trust Magazine” and it 
evidently provided old and new customers 
an opportunity to express their appreciation. 
At the recent annual meeting of the Val- 
ley Trust Club, which is composed of the 
employees of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, the election of officers took place. 
James C. Stice was elected president and the 
other officers elected were: Miss Selma 
Brewer, vice-president; Miss Loretto Burke, 
secretary, and Robert Disse, treasurer. 


If the officers 
sissippi Valley 
entertained any 
tomers regard 


new house 


The Lafayette-South Side Bank of St. 
Louis has declared a stock dividend of $500,- 
000, which together with issue of new shares, 


will provide increase 
000 to $2,000,000. 
Missouri has 34 counties with more farms 
in 1925 than in 1920, according to 
announced by the Liberty Central 
pany of St. Louis, 
by the United State 
Secretary W. F. 
Bankers 


in capital from $1,000,- 


figures 
Trust Com- 
data gathered 
Census Bureau. 

the Missouri 
transmitted to all 
members banks throughout the state a letter 
written by Montgomery, and Hayes, 
legal counsel of the association, relative to 
the duties and liabilities of bank directors. 


based on 


Keyser of 
Association has 


Rucker 


AN INSTALLMENT LOAN DEPARTMENT 

The Louisville National Bank of Louisville, 
Ky., has established a department which 
makes small loans to people of good charac- 
ter and having regular income from wages or 
other sources. Application cards require 
certain information and the loan must be 
endorsed by two others of equal reputation 
and earning power. The rate is 6 per cent 
per annum and 2 per cent service charge. 

The Bankers Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Louisville, Ky. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
DEVELOPING LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
BUSINESS IN CLEVELAND 

It is obvious that Cleveland should pro- 
vide a fertile soil for cultivating a favorable 
acceptance in behalf of life insurance trusts. 
In some respects Cleveland trust companies 
have pioneers in shaping new refine- 
ments of trust service and in the manage- 
ment of estates. In this city the voluntary 
or living trust service was fairly launched 
before this phase of fiduciary administration 
became more general among trust companies 
throughout the country. In Cleveland also 
there was inaugurated the Community Trust 
plan which 
munity 
of fifty 


been 


has served as a basis for Com- 
and Foundations in upward 
With life insurance trusts 
opening up new avenues of fiduciary aid ir 
conserving income and protecting the finan- 
cial needs of the family, it is not surprising 
that this new feature is receiving such ac- 
tive attention from trust department 
and life insurance underwriters. 


Trusts 


cities. 


men 


The keen spirit of cooperation which ex- 
ists here among trust officers life insurance 
men was evidenced at a recent meeting held 
in the Chamber of Commerce 
which was attended by more than seven 
hundred members of the life insurance and 
trust company fraternities representing the 


Auditorium 


northern Ohio districts. The principal speak- 


er of the evening was Charles R. Holden, 
vice-president of the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago and one of the foremost authori 
ties on life insurance trust agreements. D. J. 
Needham, an officer of the Central National 
Bank, which is most active in this field, led 
an open forum discussion. A feature of the 
meeting was the presentation of the playlet 
“They Will Be Done.” 


BIG GAINS BY OHIO BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 


From the standpoint of banking power and 
accumulation of savings deposits Ohio may 
well be classed as one of the particular 
bright spots on the American economic map. 
The latest summary issued by the State Su- 
perintendent of Banks shows that the 742 
state banks and trust companies held re- 
sources on January 1, 1926, aggregating $2,- 
018,954,191, an increase of $143,41&,832 dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months. Deposits 
of $1,703,544,029 represent an increase of 
$95,557,525. Loans and discounts were $1,- 
295,048,599, an increase of $120,949,651. 
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Cleveland’s contribution to the banking 
power of the state is evidenced by total re- 
sources of $839,099,554, for all state banks, 
trust companies and national banks. The 
state institutions reported $756,042,202 de- 
posits and the national banks $83,057,352. 
The largest increase of the year is credited 
to the Cleveland Trust Company, with de- 
posits of $201,293,361 representing gain of 
over twelve millions. The Union Trust Com- 


pany reported deposits of $255,272,000; Guar- 
dian Trust Company $105,287,000, a gain of 
nearly two millions; Central National Bank 
$37,439,000, a gain of one and a half million; 
Midland Bank $24,143,000, a gain of one and 
a half million; United Banking & Trust Com- 
pany $22,815,000, a gain of two and a quar- 
ter million and the Pearl Street Savings & 
Trust $27,337,000, a gain of nearly three mil- 
lions. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
CLEVELAND 


Within the past four years the Guardian 
Trust Company has made a record of growth 
that has been equaled by relatively few 
banks or trust companies throughout the 
country. During that period deposits have 
increased from $68,274,850 to $105,317,785, 
the latter total as of December 31, 1925. 
Judging from the operations of the first two 
months of this year the Guardian is headed 
for another twelve months of record growth. 
To help build up new totals there will be 
whole-hearted campaigns enlisting 
and employees. As a central agency for 
stimulating the Guardian has 
one of the best equipped and most progres- 
sive new business departments which has 
been responsible for blazing many new trails 
in the art of developing old and 
counts. 


officers 


new business 


new ac- 


TOLEDO BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


Toledo (Ohio) banks and trust companies 
report total deposits of $160,359,285, repre- 
senting a gain of nearly $16,000,000 during 
the past year. The largest deposits is re- 
ported by the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust 
Company with total of $37,857.000, a gain 
of over four millions. The Commerce-Guar- 
dian Trust Company shows a gain of ap- 
proximately two millions with total deposits 
of $26,282,967; Toledo Trust Company $32,- 
946,000, a gain of over five millions; Com- 
mercial Savings Bank and Trust Company 
$13,358,000, a gain of about one million. 
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REAL ESTATE LOAN OPERATIONS OF 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 

With its fifty-three neighborhood banks 
the Cleveland Trust Company has for the 
ninth time in the last twelve years established 
the highest record among financial institu- 
tions of the city in the number and amount 
of real estate loans. In 1925 the Cleveland 
Trust Company filed 7,329 mortgages in 
Cuyahoga county, for a total of $43,419,927, 
which exceeds the number and volume of 
other banks as well as of the twenty largest 
building and loan companies. In Lake 
County the Clevland Trust Company filed 
585 mortgages as compared with 178 by the 
next largest bank and in Lorain County 352 
mortgages were filed. 

Total real estate loans in Cuyahoga 
County on first mortgages during the past 
year aggregated $331,000,000. This financing 
represents improvement and increase in busi- 
ness establishments, apartment buildings, 
residences and manufacturing plants. There 
is probably no other factor which contributes 
in such potential manner to Cleveland’s ma- 
terial improvement as the extension of this 
large volume of loans on real mort- 
gages, 

The fifty-third neighborhood bank of the 
Cleveland Trust Company was recently 
opened on Kinsman road just east of Lee. 


estate 


JEPTHA H. WADE 


Jeptha H. Wade, the Cleveland philan- 
thropist, who died recently at Thomasville, 
Ga., was formerly chairman of the board of 
directors of the Citizens Savings & Trust 
Company which was the first trust company 
organized in Ohio, and which was merged 
in 1920 with the present Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland. the merger 
Mr. Wade was chairman of the trust com- 
mittee and the building committee of the 
Union Trust Company as well as a director 
and meinber of the executive committee. His 
father, Jeptha H. Wade, one of the 
organizers of the old Citizens Savings & 
Loan Company, later the citizens Savings 
and Trust Company, and was president until 
his death in 1890. 

Mr. Wade one of Cleveland’s most 
highly respected citizens and was active in 
educational and humanitarian work. He re- 
ceived the degree of master of arts from the 
Western Reserve University, and leaves a 
fortune estimated at nearly $30,000,000. His 
grandfather was the first president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 
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OHIO BREVITIES 

The Security Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, has increased its capi- 
tal from $600,000 to $800,000. 

The Peoples State Savings Bank of Toledo 
has changed its title to that of the Peoples 
Bank and Trust Company. 

The First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Akron, Ohio, has been named administrator 
with the will annexed for the estate of the 
late George M. Stadelman, who was presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. 


HOW NATIONAL INCOME IS 


DISTRIBUTED 


The people of the State of New York re- 
ceive 15 per cent of the total current income 
of the country, according to a report issued 
by the National Bureah of Economic Re- 
search. The seven states at the top of the 
list, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, California and Michigan, ac- 
count for 50 per cent of the total national 
current income. The seven states, Utah, 
Arizona, Vermont, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Delaware and Nevada, at the bottom, re- 
ceive scarcely 2 per cent. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


“ABREAST OF THE BEST—AHEAD OF THE REST” 


PIONEER TRUST COMPANY 
IN KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


e offer to Individuals and Corporations a complete Trust Company service, 
dev abet through the experience gained by a quarter of a century of conser- 
vative activities. We especially invite those requiring the services of 


A MISSOURI FIDUCIARY 


to correspond with the President or other officers of our company. 


PIONEER IN TRUST DEVELOPMENT something novel to the public. However, 


One of the pioneers in the development of ‘his particular trust department took root 
trust department service in Ohio is H. D. and had a substantial amount of business in 
Messick, vice-president of the Union Trust 1903 when the bank was consolidated with 
Company 6f Cleveland. It was on March 2, the Citizens Savings and Loan Company, 
1896, as a young lawyer, when he entered which subsequently became the Citizens Sav- 
the employ of the Savings and Trust Com- iss and Trust Company, and which was one 
pany of Cleveland, which was the first bank Of the six large Cleveland banks merged in 
in the state of Ohio to establish a trust de- 1920 to form the present Union Trust Com- 
partment. Mr. Messick’s job was to build P@y. 
up the trust department in association with Mr. Messick is a graduate of Hiram Col- 
M. H. Wilson. There were no precedents to lege and the law department of the Univer- 
eo by and the idea of trust service was sity of Michigan. He is now in charge of 

the estates trust department of the Union 
Trust Company, which employs a personnel 
of sixty-seven people and handles trust funds 
running into the hundreds of millions. This 
department is under the direction of W. M. 
Baldwin, executive manager of the Union 
Trust Company. 

Announcement has been made that R. C. 
Patterson, of the travel department of the 
Union Trust Company has been chosen to 
act as a special representative of the depart- 
ment in connection with tours and steamship 
passages, officials of the bank have an 
nounced. Mr. Patterson has had twenty- 
three years’ experience in selling tickets in 
Cleveland. For ten years he was city ticket 
agent of the New York Central, and later 
became the agent of the Consolidated Ticket 
Office during the War. During his connec- 
tion with the Union Trust Department he 
has taken personally conducted tours through 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Park and 
up the St. Lawrence River, and has arranged 
individual tours to all parts of the United 
States and Europe. 

A new office of the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland will shortly be opened at Buck- 
eye road and East 118th street. This will 

H. D. Messick be the thirteenth office of the Union Trust 
e-President, The Union Trust Company of Cleveland Company. 





TRUST 


Los Angeles 


NEW RECORDS OF GROWTH FOR LOS 
ANGELES 

There is every indication that Los Angeles 

will establish new records for growth dur- 

ing 1926 in commercial, industrial and finan- 

cial activities. One of the 

barometers is the 


reliable 
steady accumulation of 
banking resources with deposits for the first 


most 


time passing the billion mark and represent- 
ing a gain of 472 per cent in the last ten 
years. Agriculture, fruit growing and other 
sourees of 
than 
wealth and 


production promise to contribute 
their usual 
income. 


“more share to increased 
Here in Los Angeles 
plans are being pushed for elaborate munici 
pal improvements involving expenditure of 
about $100,000,000 for the present year. Har 
bor and terminal facilities are 
panded to take care of greater volume of 
trade. Building activities which last year 
aggregated $148,000,000 show no signs of 
diminuation, but rather new incentive. 


being ex- 


There is one feature of real estate activi 
ties which deserves to be emphasized. The 
banks and trust companies have pursued a 
policy of discouraging any developments that 
are not predicated upon normal growth and 
demand. The result has been the elimination 
of speculative inflation and the concentration 
of loaning capital on actual improvement. Not 
withstanding this conservative policy the 
records show that during 1925 a materially 
larger volume of money was loaned on real 
estate than in the previous year. Some in- 
teresting figures have been made public by 
the research department of the Security 
Trust and Savings They show that 
a total of 22,329 mortgages and trust deeds 
were recorded by banks and trust companies 
of Los Angeles County during 1925, repre. 
senting loans of $109,668,265 as compared 
with 18,709 mortgages and trust deeds rec- 
orded the previous year, representing value 
of $83,668,054. The average size of a mort- 
gage or trust deed was about $1,900, showing 
that the great mass of the money loaned was 
to people of modest means and chiefly for 
home building. 


3ank. 


Of the total volume of money loaned by 
the banks on mortgages and trust deeds dur- 
ing 1925, the Security Trust & Savings Bank 
loaned $36,538,017, or 33.1 per cent, on 6,638 
instruments. The Pacific Southwest Trust & 
Savings Bank was second with $17,806,146 
loaned on 2,878 instruments. The California 
Bank was third with $9,348,018 loaned on 


2.167 
Bank of 
Trust & Savings Bank, $7,353,531, and Hell- 
man 
$7,169,091. 


COMPANIES 


| Every Trust Officer Should Have the | 


FINANCIAL 
HANDBOOK 


Rosert H. Monrcomery, Edilor 
It has been prepared by a natio nally known financia 
authority, assisted by a staff o f 32 able specialists 
Its 34 sections every aspect of practi 
financial management, from credits and colle 
lections to ““Blue Sky”’ laws and federal reg 
tion of business 
One explicit se 
ships and t 
poration 
It supplies the 


leals with Fiduciary Relat 
ransactions, both individual and « 


data for a ready answer 
practically every question of financial prince 
policy and metho 


1 ple 

i that can arise 

Its 65-page index over 7500 subject references 
enables you to get the needed information wit 
out expensive ss ol time 

Its 1749 pages of condensed but clearly print: 
material cost you only 244 cents a page \t 
any time the trustworthy information on a single 
page may save you more than the entire cost 
of the volume—$7.50 

Its page size—444""x74"’—and flexible bindir 
make it surprisingly easy to handle 


Send for Your Copy Now to 


Trust Companies 
55 Liberty Street. New York City | 


instruments, and 
Italy, 


then followed the 
with $7,844,682; Citizens 


Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 


A. B. A. CONVENTION PLANS 


Los Angeles bankers are making prepara- 


tions for the fifty-first annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association, to be held 
in this city next 
Sartori of the Los Angeles Clearing House 
Association 


October. President J. F. 


recently announced committees 


on hotels and on publicity and program. 


J. H. Ramboz, vice-president, Merchants 


National Bank, was named chairman of the 
committee on hotels. 
president, 
has been made chairman of the program and 
publicity 
ae hs 
tional Bank; Walter E. 
president, Hellman Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; H. A. Nater, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of Italy; R. 
vertising manager, 
Savings Bank, and P. R. Williams, cashier, 
Commercial National Trust & Savings Bank. 


W. R. Morehouse, vice- 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, 


committees. 
Mortimer, 


Other members are 
vice-president, Citizens Na- 
Hart, assistant vice- 


M. MacLennan, ad- 
’acific-Southwest Trust & 
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CITIZENS NATIONAL AND CITIZENS 
TRUST 

Exceptional growth of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank and of the allied Citizens Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles have re- 
sulted in increase of deposits bringing the 
total for both institutions to over $103,000,- 
000. An important contribution to this 
growth was the success of a recent business 
development campaign which netted new de- 
posits amounting to $12,000,000 and 8,737 
customers. The goal had been set at 
$10,000,000 and was exceeded by several mil 
lion dollars. The officers and employees par- 
ticipated in the earnings last year in accord- 
ance with the generous plan of profit shar- 
ing which has been observed for a number 
of years. Stockholders also received an ex- 
tra dividend of $1 a share at the last dis- 
tribution. 


new 


Frank C. Mortimer, vice-president of the 
Citizens National, who conducted the recent 
business development campaign under the 
general direction of President J. Dabney 
Day, has also been elected a vice-president 
of the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank. 


CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 

Ira Abrams of the Oakland Title Insurance 
and Guaranty Company recently addressed 
the Associated Trust Companies of Central 
California on the work of a title insurance 
company as ancillary to that of the functions 
of the trust company. 

The Los Angeles school savings banks re- 
cord a total of 66,965 savings accounts with 
total of $702,191 on deposit. 

Declaring that the Pacific Coast alone was 
absorbing over $500,000,000 securities 
year, or 10 per cent of the total national in- 
vestment market, John E. Barber, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, urged before delegates at the recent 
Pacific Foreign Trade Convention in 
the investment of a portion of 
Pacific Coast capital abroad in those coun- 
tries offering the best possibilities for de- 
veloping Pacific foreign trade. 


every 


San 


Francisco, 


The board of directors of the Bank of Italy 
has been increased with the election of the 
following: C. C. Chapman, R. E. Miller, 
L. M. MacDonald, Orra E. Monnette and 
W. A. Bonynge. 

The Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles last year increased its deposits 
$22,000,000 to a total of $222,315,000. 
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W. T. CROSS ASSOCIATED WITH BANK 
OF ITALY 


The trust department of the Bank of Italy 
at the head office in San Francisco has se- 
cured the services of W. T. who for 
the past four years has accomplished such 
excellent work for the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany, and prior to entering the banking field 
was engaged in administrative social work. 
He was for seven years general secretary 
and treasurer of the National Conference of 
Social Work. 


Cross, 


WILLIAM T. Cross 


Assistant Vice-President of the Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco 


Recently elected 


Mr. Cross will be connected with the head 
office of the Bank of Italy and has been given 
In Chi- 


the title of assistant vice-president. 
“ago Mr. Cross originated the plan of prizes 
for business research established by the Chi- 


cago Trust Company, under which prizes 
amounting to $3,000 are to be awarded each 
year. He is also author of the manual, “The 
Making of a Trust Company.” 

The Malden Trust Company of Malden, 
Mass., reports total resources of $8,620,000; 
deposits $7,875,000; capital $300,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $405,156. 

Substantial stock interest in the Overpeck 
Trust Company of Ridgefield Park, N. J., has 
been acquired by the Peoples Trust & Guar- 
anty Company of Hackensack. 





An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Fifth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


y 
FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $4.00 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- 
nized as the Standard and Lead- 
ing Authority on the Functions 
and Organization of a Modern Trust 
Company, embracing every phase and 
latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 
Comprising over 550 pages, the new 


Fifth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


$5 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $4.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 


send me copy of the new Fifth Edition of ““The Modern Trust Company,” 


may send me copy on approval. 


ES EE SRE 


or you 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 








